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INTRODUCTION 
MICHAEL LYNCH AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND 


JULIAN GOODARE & ALASDAIR A. MACDONALD 


The present collection of essays is designed to open new windows onto 
the study of sixteenth-century Scotland. It is therefore most appropriate 
that the volume also functions as a Festschrift for one of the most distin- 
guished historians of this crucial period: Professor Michael Lynch, the 
author of Scotland: a New History. Not only has Michael Lynch brought 
new perspectives to bear upon his subject (on which see below), he has 
also, through his many publications (listed separately below), reached a 
very wide readership and made a remarkable contribution to the mod- 
ern collective understanding. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Michael's scholarly achievement—both through his own writings and 
through the good example with which he has inspired his colleagues, 
students and friends—is to have changed the very way in which one now 
has come to think of such topics as Mary queen of Scots, her son James 
VI and I, the city of Edinburgh, and the religious and political upheavals 
conventionally grouped under the term ‘Reformation’ In recognition of 
Michael's formidable research (which still, happily, continues), the edi- 
tors and contributors offer this tribute. 


* * * 


Michael Lynch grew up in the north-east of Scotland. He attended Aber- 
deen Grammar School, of which he has affectionate memories; he long 
stayed in touch with his history teacher, Arthur McCombie. He studied 
at the University of Aberdeen between 1964 and 1969, taking a First in 
History and English Literature. He occasionally reminds people that he 
is not just a historian by training, and his interests in cultural history 
have come increasingly to the fore in recent years. 

He went on to postgraduate study in the University of London in 
1969. His supervisor was Professor A. G. Dickens, who first suggested 
to him the topic of his PhD—Edinburgh and the Reformation. Dickens, 
then the pre-eminent historian of the English Reformation, was evi- 
dently aware that Scotland had not yet had much attention paid to 
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the urban dimension of its Reformation, although the Reformation’s 
distinctive impact in towns had been well recognised elsewhere. One 
lasting connection that Michael made early on in his research was with 
Walter Makey, the Edinburgh city archivist. 

Not long after this, however, the connection with Dickens was loos- 
ened, when, after only two years of postgraduate study, Michael was 
appointed to a lectureship in History at the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. There he taught a special subject on the crisis of the 
1560s in England, Scotland and the Netherlands. In 1974, at that year’s 
Scottish Historical Conference, he first met Marcus Merriman, a charis- 
matic lecturer at Lancaster University, who would become a firm friend: 
eloquent testimony to this is to be found in the preface to Merriman’s 
lifes work, his book on the ‘Rough Wooings’ of the 1540s. 

Michael was awarded his PhD in 1977; not long after this, in 1979, he 
was appointed to the University of Edinburgh as a lecturer in Scottish 
History, at the end of Gordon Donaldson's tenure of the Sir William 
Fraser Chair of Scottish History and Palaeography (Donaldson's succes- 
sor, Geoffrey Barrow, took up the chair at the same time). At Edinburgh 
the special subject course that Michael taught for many years was ‘Scot- 
land: Religion, Politics and Society, 1559-1584’ (the dates later shifted to 
1542-1573). His in-depth treatment of the subject from primary sources 
was an inspiration and essential grounding for many of his future post- 
graduates. Several dissertations connected with the course later became 
academic articles. In his early years he also taught many, and sometimes 
all, of the tutorials in Scottish History 1, the first-year survey course 
which then covered the whole of Scottish history from early medieval 
times to the present day. This breadth and depth of teaching experience 
surely contributed to the success of his later textbook. 

His first book, a much-revised version of his thesis, was Edinburgh 
and the Reformation (1981). Among the connections that Michael made 
at this time was one with its publisher, John Tuckwell, then working 
for John Donald Publishers. The book won several prizes including the 
Hume Brown Senior Prize, and proved to be a work of lasting influence, 
as may be seen by the many contributions below that make reference to 
it. Indeed, although the number of those books that can truly be said to 
have transformed the face of their subject is always and inevitably small, 
Edinburgh and the Reformation must be numbered thereamong. 

Edinburgh was an ideal place to study the Reformation in action. As 
the communis opinio would have it, it was the scene of a radical, populist 
Reformation under its famous and charismatic minister, John Knox. Or 
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was it? Traditional assumptions withered before Michael’s meticulous 
exposition of the politically-marginal nature of Knox’s few commit- 
ted supporters in the burgess community. The heart of the book was 
an analysis of burgh politics between 1551 and 1584, avoiding simple 
narrative but backed by careful prosopography and no fewer than 182 
pages of appendices. This study showed that Protestantism was imposed 
on Edinburgh from outside in 1560, and had thereafter to accommodate 
itself to internal burgh politics. This involved a complex, interlocking 
relationship between burgh council, kirk session and guilds. The sys- 
tem operated by consensus, incorporating even closet Catholics. The 
outcome of the struggle was a Protestant success, but this was a mod- 
est civic Protestantism that often owed little to Knox. Taxes not run by 
the oligarchy went uncollected, however godly their purpose; in not a 
few households, the old and new faiths were able to coexist. This was a 
Reformation that ‘succeeded most readily where it changed least —one 
of Michael’s many seemingly-effortless phrases that sum up an original 
insight. 

From 1983 to 1991, Michael pursued and widened his Reformation 
interests as editor of the Innes Review, the journal of the Scottish Cath- 
olic Historical Association. He enjoyed a close scholarly and personal 
friendship with John Durkan, the doyen of Catholic historians, who had 
helped to found the journal in 1950 and who, until his death in 2006 
and even with posthumous publications thereafter, kept up the vitality 
of a Catholic perspective on the Reformation, and on sixteenth-century 
intellectual history. His predecessor as editor was Mark Dilworth, abbot 
of Fort Augustus, with whom Michael shared a number of interests 
and who went on to become Keeper of the Scottish Catholic Archives. 
Michael modernised the design and layout of the Innes Review, and in 
1987 seized the opportunity presented by the fourth centenary of the 
execution of Mary queen of Scots. He negotiated a deal with the pub- 
lishers Basil Blackwell by which the Innes’s annual volume was trans- 
formed into an edited book about the queen, building on and extending 
his own contacts. Marcus Merriman, John Durkan and numerous others 
contributed to Mary Stewart: Queen in Three Kingdoms (1988), a book 
that has influenced both fellow-scholars and undergraduate essays ever 
since. The book was dedicated to another Innes stalwart, Anthony Ross. 

Michael had thus established his two leading research interests: Edin- 
burgh, and the Reformation. The former of these rapidly widened into 
a determination to reshape the urban history of Scotland more broadly. 
A series of pioneering articles was followed by two linked collections of 
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essays, covering the whole of Scottish urban history up to 1700. The first 
to appear was The Early Modern Town in Scotland (1987), with Michael 
as editor and Walter Makey among the contributors. Then came The 
Scottish Medieval Town (1988), which Michael co-edited with Michael 
Spearman and Geoffrey Stell, an archaeologist and architectural historian 
respectively. 

When Michael began to feel that it would be an appropriate moment 
to relinquish the editorship of the Innes Review, he accepted the post of 
publication secretary of the Scottish History Society, serving from 1989 
to 1993. He took over at a difficult moment for the Society, after the sud- 
den death of the long-serving Ian Rae. Michael’s particular contribution 
was to steer through the press Robin Adam’s complex edition of The Cal- 
endar of Fearn: Text and Additions, 1471-1667 (1991). The work for the 
Society was performed meticulously, though Michael found it perhaps 
less rewarding than editing the Innes, since it offered fewer opportunities 
for developing scholarly networks and commissioning new material. 

The work of Michael's that has attracted the broadest notice is undoubt- 
edly his textbook Scotland: a New History (1991; second edition, 1992). It 
covered the whole of Scottish history, from earliest times to the present 
day, in more depth than any previous one-volume work. It was carefully 
planned, and made good use of all Michael's wealth of experience in 
teaching and research. It was an immediate success with undergradu- 
ates and has remained their most popular textbook. It also won a Scottish 
Arts Council Literary Award and was shortlisted for the Saltire Scottish 
Book of the Year competition. This book, no doubt, prompted Oxford 
University Press to invite Michael to edit another comprehensive work, 
the Oxford Companion to Scottish History (2001; second edition, 2004). 
The Oxford Companion had over 180 contributors: only a scholar very 
well connected in the field could have assembled it, and only someone 
with huge reserves of energy could have carried it through to its trium- 
phant completion. 

In 1993, Michael succeeded Geoffrey Barrow in the Fraser chair of Scot- 
tish History in the University of Edinburgh. His appointment followed a 
public campaign to have the chair filled, which the University had pro- 
posed to leave vacant in order to save money. The campaign underlined 
the public importance to Scotland of its academic history, and Michael 
always took his public responsibilities seriously. Within the University he 
had already become head of department in 1992, and he retained that role 
until 2002; he was perhaps one of the last old-style heads of department, 
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who had the scope to be academic leaders as well as bureaucrats. He 
worked well with the long-serving departmental secretary, Doris Wil- 
liamson (allegedly their only disagreement was about which football 
team to support), and together they made the department into a noted 
social centre. His academic leadership was critical in reversing a decline 
(induced by financial stringency) that had left the department at one point 
with only three academic staff, and he had the satisfaction of overseeing 
the appointment of a number of new colleagues, four of whom remain in 
post to this day. In 2002 he was instrumental in the successful creation 
of the School of History and Classics from four unequally-sized former 
departments. The quasi-federal relationship thus created is perhaps par- 
ticularly familiar to Scottish historians. 

Michael's commanding position in urban history meant that when 
in 1994 Historic Scotland proposed to revive its series of Burgh Survey 
volumes, he was a natural person to become involved. Pat Dennison, 
who had been involved in the previous Burgh Survey series in the 1980s, 
was asked to tender for the contract. She arranged with Michael that the 
tender would come from Edinburgh, and included in it, at Michael's 
suggestion, the proposal that the University of Edinburgh should estab- 
lish a Centre for Scottish Urban History. The tender was successful, and 
the Centre has continued ever since to produce a flow of works on the 
history and archaeology of individual Scottish towns—over twenty at 
the time of writing. Several of Michael’s postgraduates were employed 
as research assistants, and sometimes as co-authors of these volumes. 
Meanwhile, Michael himself was asked by Aberdeen District Council to 
organise a major two-volume academic history of the town. After many 
years this project bore fruit, with Michael himself co-editing one of the 
volumes, Aberdeen before 1800: a New History (2002), with Pat Denni- 
son and David Ditchburn. 

During all this activity, Michael was broadening his research interests 
yet further. A cultural angle was visible in a collection of essays that it gave 
him deep satisfaction to co-edit: the Festschrift for John Durkan. This 
was published as The Renaissance in Scotland: Studies in Literature, Reli- 
gion, History and Culture Offered to John Durkan (1994), with Alasdair A. 
MacDonald and Ian B. Cowan as co-editors. Michael’s own contribution 
to the book was a detailed and wide-ranging essay that influentially con- 
tinued the Innes tradition of reinterpreting the Reformation. Some of his 
Reformation essays began to reflect the intersection of religious and Scot- 
tish national identities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
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one product of this was Image and Identity: the Making and Re-making of 
Scotland Through the Ages (1998), for which his co-editors were Dauvit 
Broun and Richard J. Finlay. 

Michael has always been interested in straightforward political history, 
and two works concerned with that were The Reign of James VI (2000), 
co-edited with Julian Goodare, and The Challenge to Westminster: Sover- 
eignty, Devolution and Independence (2000), co-edited with Harry Dickin- 
son; both books set out to place Anglo-Scottish relations within a broad 
context of British and imperial history, and the latter one took a time- 
span of over four centuries. One of Michaels own chapters in The Reign 
of James VI concerned court culture during the reign of this sovereign; 
it therefore continued an interest that had first developed in connection 
with Mary queen of Scots, and other essays focused on regnal periods 
have since followed. He returned to a previous interest in university his- 
tory when he agreed to write the early modern section of A History of the 
University of Edinburgh (2003), as co-author with Robert Anderson and 
Nicholas Phillipson. 

Editing or co-editing collections of essays has been only part of 
Michael’s networking. He has organised numerous conferences, which 
have not seldom functioned as curtain-raisers for publications by himself 
and by others. In addition to the volumes mentioned above, he has edited 
Scotland, 1850-1979: Society, Politics and the Union (1993) and Jacobit- 
ism and the ’45 (1995); both of these were published by the Historical 
Association Committee for Scotland, which he served as chairman. His 
work for the Historical Association illustrates the ways in which he has 
always been keen to spread expertise and engage with the general public. 
His broadcasting and consultancy activities have included organising two 
radio series, ‘God’s Scotland and ‘God’s People, for Radio Forth. Each of 
these involved over a hundred radio programmes in 1988 and 1991-2 
respectively, and accessible paperback books followed. 

The supervision of postgraduate students has been an important aspect 
of Michael's work. In his Department he is recognised as a model supervi- 
sor, always available and interested in his students’ work, ready to lend a 
hand but never interfering. He has fostered their academic careers, intro- 
duced them to people, encouraged them to apply for jobs and research 
grants, and often assisted in arranging publication (often with the help 
of the publisher John Tuckwell). He is a loyal supporter of postgraduates 
and colleagues, with countless small kindnesses to his credit; his connec- 
tions with his postgraduates typically extend long after their graduation. 
To date, he has supervised well over twenty-five completed PhD theses, 
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a number of which have become the basis for important monographs. It 
is sometimes said that a good PhD thesis changes a line in a textbook; 
the reference notes to Scotland: a New History show that theses can have 
more influence than that. Michael shows his postgraduates, by his exam- 
ple, what they themselves are capable of, and how a scholarly community 
should operate. 

Asa public figure, Michael's influence has been felt well beyond the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He aided in the creation of the National Museum of 
Scotland, being a historical consultant to the project for many years, and 
later becoming a Trustee of its governing body, the National Museums 
Scotland. From 1996 to 1999 he was President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, the Museums long-established scholarly partner, and 
played an important public role when the Museum at last opened in 1999. 
His services to public bodies cannot all be mentioned here, but his repu- 
tation as an efficient and authoritative chairman has placed him much in 
demand; one other such post he held was that of Chairman of the Ancient 
Monuments Board for Scotland, between 1996 and 2003. He has played 
his part in the routines of modern academic life, even in 2001 serving as 
a panellist for the dreaded Research Assessment Exercise. Ever the net- 
worker, in 1994 he introduced a Work Placement option to Edinburgh's 
honours degree in Scottish History, building connections with museums 
and archives in order to enable students to gain work-related experience. 

Michael has always been convinced of the desirability of viewing the 
history of Scotland within and against the larger European context. This 
internationalist tendency was already visible in his work on the Scottish 
Reformation, and he would later become an eager participant in several 
collective research projects organised from the University of Groningen. 
One elicited his wide-ranging essay on the court culture of the age of 
James VI, which appeared in the two-volume Europe-broad survey of the 
topic of ‘Princes and Princely Culture’ edited by Martin Gosman, Alasdair 
A. MacDonald and Arjo Vanderjagt (2003-5). Michael also participated 
with enthusiasm in several symposia held at the universities of Gronin- 
gen and Münster, within the framework of an ongoing collective schol- 
arly project on the topic of cultural change. Later, Michael would make 
a lengthy journey visiting the towns of the Baltic littoral, which were of 
such importance for Scotland in earlier centuries; this would provide him 
with additional comparative material with which to enrich his work on 
the early modern town in Scotland. 

The Scottish national question is something in which Michael has 
always taken a keen interest. Alongside his colleague Owen Dudley 
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Edwards, he gave historical advice to those advocating and planning for 
a Scottish Parliament in the 1990s. When asked by the National Museum 
of Scotland to nominate an object suitable to represent twentieth-century 
Scotland, Michael responded: ‘My choice is the Scotland Bill as published 
in early December or the White Paper which preceded it, preferably, of 
course, with Donald Dewar’s signature on it? A signed copy of the bill 
to establish a Scottish Parliament, as published in December 1997, was 
duly displayed. One of Michael's notable historical departures from the 
early modern period was his authoring of the article on Dewar (who 
had become First Minister when the Parliament was established) in the 
Oxford Companion. 

It is, however, with the sixteenth century that Michael's name will always 
be associated. In his own work this has usually meant the ‘long sixteenth 
century; from about 1500 to 1650, and it is on this period that the present 
volume focuses. Historians constantly search for historical periods that 
are more meaningful than the arbitrary ones bounded by dates ending 
with two zeros. The primary importance of the long sixteenth century is 
demographic: it was between 1500 and 1650 that western Europe experi- 
enced a long upswing of its population, ending the stagnation of the later 
middle ages. This placed new demands on the economy, often impov- 
erishing the common people but creating new economic and cultural 
opportunities for a large minority. 

Michael was invited by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to give 
the Rhind Lectures in May 2004, and he chose the title ‘Court, Capital 
and Country: the Emergence of Renaissance Scotland. The lectures were 
much appreciated for their seamless blending of textual and visual mate- 
rial, and for their broad comparative range. The book deriving from these 
lectures is eagerly awaited as one of the fruits of Michael's retirement from 
the Fraser chair, an event which took place in 2005. Together with Pat 
Dennison, Michael is also engaged on a major project for a historical atlas 
of Edinburgh, as part of a series overseen by the International Commis- 
sion for the History of Towns. We can also look forward to third editions 
of Scotland: a New History and of the Oxford Companion to Scottish His- 
tory, and no doubt to much more. 


* * * 


The essays in this volume intersect with Michael’s interests in a num- 
ber of fields. They are arranged in the volume in roughly chronological 
order, but here they can be introduced and discussed thematically. One 
of the strengths of the volume, we hope, is that several of the chapters 
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address more than one theme, thus helping to integrate the often varied 
scholarship that it contains. 

Urban history is a prominent theme. Helen Dingwall (Chapter 8) deals 
with an aspect of the social history of Edinburgh: the development of the 
Incorporation of Surgeons as an increasingly ‘professional’ body. The six- 
teenth century saw the development of several professions, notably that of 
law. Professions are an important aspect of urbanisation, since only large 
and sophisticated towns can support urban professions. Dingwall’s chap- 
ter spans the whole of the ‘long sixteenth century, from the surgeons’ Seal 
of Cause of 1505 until the later seventeenth century. Wide-ranging both 
in time and place is a chapter on an aspect of urban popular culture: the 
annual Robin Hood celebrations in May. In her reconstruction of these, 
Pat Dennison (Chapter 7) draws on urban archives throughout Scotland. 
Robin Hood was a rural figure too, but it is in towns that his symbolic 
career can be reconstructed in more detail. At the opposite extreme from 
popular culture was the culture of the royal court, and this too had an 
important urban dimension, particularly in Edinburgh. Amy Juhala 
(Chapter 15) discusses this, showing that Edinburgh benefited from its 
status as the capital, but had to provide a great deal of infrastructure for 
the court, at its own expense and often with little notice given. 

In urban history it has always been one of Michael's contentions that the 
‘early modern towr had a distinct identity—no less distinct for the fact 
that it underwent considerable evolution. The study of Scottish towns in 
this period, he has argued, was not helpfully served by the concept, both 
static and teleological, of the ‘pre-industrial town. A key chapter here is 
that by Laura Stewart (Chapter 18), with which the book concludes. Stew- 
art revisits Michael’s publications of the 1980s on this subject in the light 
of the more recent research that he to a great extent inspired. In her broad 
survey of Scottish towns she fruitfully employs his emphasis on trade, 
taxation and social hierarchy. In the early seventeenth century—the end 
of our ‘long sixteenth century—she argues that it was the institutions 
of government that provided stability and continuity in an otherwise 
rapidly-changing society. 

The culture of the royal court receives detailed attention from four 
contributors, three of whom discuss public ceremonies. Andrea Thomas 
(Chapter 2) sets the coronations of James V and his queen Mary of Guise 
in broad context, extending back in time to the inaugurations of early 
medieval Scottish kings. She also presents the most detailed analysis yet 
of James's two-stage refashioning of the Scottish regalia to underline his 
claims to ‘imperial’ kingship in the 1530s. A later coronation discussed is 
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that of Anna of Denmark; Maureen Meikle (Chapter 12) uses the copious 
contemporary accounts to provide a detailed narrative of the ceremonies 
not only at Anna’ coronation in 1590 but also at her formal entry to the 
burgh of Edinburgh. This chapter is complemented by Amy Juhala, whose 
chapter on Edinburgh and James V1’s court has already been mentioned. 

The literary aspect of court culture is discussed by Theo van Heijns- 
bergen (Chapter 4). He focuses on a poem—Alexander Scott's ‘New Yeir 
Gift’ of 1562 to Mary queen of Scots. Its text, and the circumstances of 
its presentation to the queen, link back to Mary’s controversial entry 
to Edinburgh in 1561, and may represent an attempt to ‘stage’ an entry 
that would be more acceptable to the queen, if only a ‘virtual’ one. Scott 
was a Catholic, as also was the central literary figure of the chapter by 
Roderick J. Lyall (Chapter 10). James Halkerston, Latin poet, was a dis- 
tant cousin of King James VI, and pursued a varied career as soldier and 
Catholic intriguer in the late sixteenth century. 

This brings us to the history of the Reformation—or rather, to the 
whole range of religious history in the long sixteenth century. We have 
a contribution on pre-Reformation Catholicism by David Ditchburn 
(Chapter 3), for which the phrase ‘wide-ranging’ seems somehow inad- 
equate: it ranges from Musselburgh and Whithorn to Rome, Compostela, 
Breslau/Wroclaw and the Holy Land. The topic is pilgrimage, and it is 
revealed that this ancient practice remained a good deal more popular 
with Scots in the early sixteenth century than had been thought. Catholi- 
cism is also the subject of a very different chapter, by Michael J. Yellowlees 
(Chapter 13), dealing with the period after the Reformation. It analyses 
a map compiled by a leading Scottish Jesuit in 1595, showing Scotland's 
Catholic, ‘heretic and ‘politique’ nobles. This was a time of revival for 
militant Catholicism, though Yellowlees also points out some of the map’s 
over-optimistic claims. The militant Catholic enterprises in which James 
Halkerston (for one) was involved were largely failures. 

Protestantism too features strongly in the book, of course. One com- 
mon theme is that the Protestants often appear to be contending against 
each other—though their freedom to do so may in some ways illustrate 
the success of the Reformation in Scotland. Sharon Adams (Chapter 5) 
re-examines one of the points at which leading churchmen and politi- 
cians tried to agree on a workable financial and organisational structure 
for the church: the Leith agreement of 1572, often (though anachro- 
nistically) called a ‘Concordat. The negotiators were primarily trying to 
reach a compromise financial settlement rather than trying to decide 
whether the church should have bishops; controversies over the abstract 
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principle of episcopacy began later, and the Leith agreement need not be 
interpreted as saying something about that principle. Adams stresses the 
Erastian trends of the period, and this is also evident in the work of Jane 
Dawson (Chapter 6) on the acrimonious divorce of the fifth earl of Argyll. 
The breakdown of Argyll’s marriage to Jane Stewart, half-sister of Mary 
queen of Scots, led to an act of parliament allowing divorce for deser- 
tion; the church protested against the act, but in vain. The main struggle 
between different groups of Protestants was also to some extent about 
Erastianism: the battle between episcopalians, often supported by the 
crown, and presbyterians, often hostile to the crown. Two of the leading 
antagonists here were Archbishop Patrick Adamson and the presbyterian 
leader Andrew Melville; their relationship is discussed by Alan R. Mac- 
Donald (Chapter 11). The fact that the two men shared an interest in 
neo-Latin poetry had often been noted without being seen as significant; 
MacDonald shows, astonishingly, that Adamson and Melville were also 
personal friends. 

One of the harder chapters to pigeonhole is that by Jamie Reid-Baxter 
(Chapter 17), about another bishop: Andrew Boyd, who became bishop 
of Argyll in 1613. This study focuses on the neo-Stoic interests evidenced 
in Boyd's writings. These include sermons—he was a regular preacher— 
but he was also a poet, particularly in Latin and also in Scots. His writings 
evoke the interior world of Protestant spirituality, often lost sight of in 
historians’ discussions of public, political religion. Yet as a bishop, Boyd 
was willy-nilly embroiled in the controversy over episcopacy—though 
Reid-Baxter argues that his failure to attract the ire of presbyterian con- 
troversialists reflects his high personal and pastoral reputation. 

Michael Lynch himself has never seen the episcopalian-presbyterian 
struggle as a key aspect of the Reformation, and has tended to argue that 
historiographical concentration on it leads to the neglect of more impor- 
tant aspects of Scottish religious history. One of Michael’s own interests 
in the Reformation has come to be its complex connection with Scot- 
tish national identity. The topic of national identity is not a flag that any 
of the contributors to this book has picked up and grasped with both 
hands, though Marcus Merriman had hoped to do so before his death in 
2006. John Durkan, who had also hoped to contribute to the book and 
who also died in that year, would have contributed something on Scots- 
men overseas which would, no doubt, have told us something indirectly 
about Scottishness. A number of the chapters that we do have make at 
least passing mention of Scotland’s national identity or furnish materials 
for future study of it. One aspect of Jane Dawson's chapter, for instance, is 
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Scotland's cultural and political diversity, with the straddling of Highland 
and Lowland culture by the earls of Argyll. Pat Dennison reminds us of 
Anglo-Scottish cultural interactions, since Robin Hood was clearly Eng- 
lish in origin. Andrea Thomas sets her discussion of James V’s regalia in 
the context of the broader development of ‘imperial’ kingship by Scottish 
and other monarchs in the sixteenth century. 

National identity is to some extent a political matter, and one of the 
themes of the book is political history. Ruth Grant (Chapter 9) deals 
with a political matter of vital interest to sixteenth-century Scots: the 
nation’s relationship with England. Her account of the making of the 
Anglo-Scottish league of 1586 shows it to have been closely bound up 
with domestic political factions. James VI manoeuvred between the fac- 
tions with skill; he himself never seriously wanted the main alternative, a 
pro-Spanish alignment, but he used the possibility of this to increase his 
value to Queen Elizabeth. Religion came into this diplomatic question, 
of course, as it did into most things in the sixteenth century, but Grant 
shows that the political factions were not simply those of Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Another political episode, ten years later, is discussed by Julian Goodare 
(Chapter 14): the attempted coup détat by the presbyterian movement in 
1596. Traditionally this has been described as a ‘riot’ confined to a single 
day, 17 December; Goodare argues, however, that this was not a sponta- 
neous ‘riot’ at all, but an organised insurrection spread over several days. 
He reconstructs the presbyterian movement, emphasising not the burgh 
of Edinburgh (though the burgh was much blamed afterwards) but a 
national network of presbyterian nobles and lairds, supported by min- 
isters. The bond that was to serve as a manifesto for the coup—carefully 
suppressed when it failed—could thus be compared not only to the First 
Bond of the Lords of the Congregation (1557) but also to the National 
Covenant (1638). 

After the failure of the coup, James VI felt able to move his religious 
policy decisively in an anti-presbyterian direction. Did it help when he 
also became James I of England in 1603? Jenny Wormald (Chapter 16) 
deploys her wealth of experience in this field to reassess a question that 
has recently come under detailed scrutiny from several historians (includ- 
ing some of the other contributors to the present book): James's Scottish 
religious policy in his later years. In particular she revisits the debate over 
the Five Articles of Perth (1618) and asks how far James VI and I differed 
from Charles I. The chapter is thus a study of kingship, something that 
has been an important topic for early modernists in Scotland and perhaps 
even more important for late medievalists. 
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This brings us to the final chapter to mention in this book, that by 
Steve Boardman (Chapter 1), on the kingship of James IV. While deny- 
ing the king none of the praise that has been heaped on him by histori- 
ans, Boardman draws attention to the coercive side of the king’s pursuit 
of increased landed revenues, and highlights an instance of success- 
ful armed resistance. He concludes with a thoughtful discussion of 
the end of the middle ages in Scotland, and of whether James IV was a 
‘Renaissance king’ 


* * * 


The idea of a ‘Renaissance king’ raises further questions that are vital to 
the concept of the ‘long sixteenth century’ or indeed of the ‘early mod- 
ern period. Can the ‘Renaissance’ be conceived as something broader 
than an artistic and intellectual engagement with classical antiquity? Did 
it have political significance? Was it something that preceded the early 
modern period, or did it pervade that period? None of the contributors 
to this book answers these questions decisively, of course. But one of the 
reasons that this book exists is that a great scholar can raise broad ques- 
tions in a way that makes them meaningful, can show how the details 
might connect up with the broad picture, and can inspire others with 
a desire to shed fresh light on aspects of them. This book perhaps con- 
tains a few details from the picture that Michael Lynch has sketched in 
his work and communicated to his colleagues, friends and students. If 
there is any one scholar today whose work on sixteenth-century Scot- 
land engages with broad questions, shows why they matter, and sets an 
example for others to follow, that scholar is Michael Lynch. 


CHAPTER ONE 


ROYAL FINANCE AND REGIONAL REBELLION 
IN THE REIGN OF JAMES IV 


STEVE BOARDMAN 


James IV (1488-1513) has long been regarded as perhaps the most suc- 
cessful, and certainly the most charismatic, of medieval Scottish mon- 
archs. The latest biography of the king, by Norman Macdougall, paints a 
compelling picture of a man who, through personal charm and energy, 
force of personality and tactical shrewdness, managed the small politi- 
cal community of his kingdom more effectively than any of his Stewart 
predecessors.’ Indeed, the adult kings only significant misjudgement 
would seem to have been the diplomatic and military campaign which 
ended in the Battle of Flodden, where James and a considerable pro- 
portion of the kingdom’s higher nobility were annihilated. Even here, 
Macdougall argues, we should not allow the shadow of Flodden to cast 
a retrospective pall on James’s kingship. Flodden was not the inevi- 
table result of James's character flaws and diplomatic naivety, but the 
product of a series of small but cumulatively fatal tactical military 
mistakes made on a bleak Northumbrian hillside on the morning of 
9 September 1513.7 


* * * 


One of the areas in which the king has been regarded as particularly 
successful was his handling of royal finance. Many of James's wider 
achievements and the general popularity of his rule would seem to have 
rested on the fiscal competence of his government for, as Michael Lynch 
has noted, “The key to the stability of any Stewart reign lay in finance.? 
Over the course of the reign, James IV’s administration managed greatly 
to increase both royal income and expenditure without, apparently, 


1 N. Macdougall, James IV (Edinburgh, 1989). 
2 Macdougall, James IV, 274-6. 
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creating any widespread political discontent.* As we shall see, however, 
the dissatisfaction created by the crown’s financial strategies was perhaps 
deeper and more intense than recent scholarly writings have allowed. 

The expansion in royal income did not rest on one particular finan- 
cial innovation, although there was clearly a guiding will and coherent 
purpose behind the expansion. Many varied streams of royal revenue 
were exploited. Direct taxation was an element, but it was restricted to 
largely traditional areas of extraordinary expenditure where the legiti- 
macy of the king’s demands could not be denied, such as the cost of 
the king’s wars and diplomatic missions searching for a royal bride. 
Opportunistic exploitation of the revenues of the archbishopric of St 
Andrews and other ecclesiastical benefices helped royal finances in the 
period after the death of Archbishop Scheves in 1498, while the dowry 
of James’s English bride, Margaret Tudor, provided another short-term 
boost. However, the most obvious and enduring increase in the crown’s 
annual income came from three particular areas: the profits of royal jus- 
tice; the king’s rights as a feudal superior; and the rentals of the various 
lands and lordships held directly by the monarch.® The present study 
concentrates on this last aspect, the attempt to extract increased revenue 
from royal lands. 

The chief means adopted by the royal administration to achieve this 
end, particularly after c.1500, was the steady, or in some cases dramatic, 
raising of rental levels across royal lands, sometimes accompanied by the 
systematic feu-ferming of royal estates. In the royal earldom of Strath- 
earn, for example, the assedation (the formal granting out of fixed term 
leases or tacks) of 6 April 1502 almost doubled the rents due from each 
individual holding. In 1498 the combined annual ferm for the earldom 
had amounted to £372 10s.; from April 1502 the same lands were to 
render £668 13s. 4d. annually to the royal exchequer. In 1509 much of 
Strathearn was set in feu-ferm, and the annual sum due to the crown 
increased again to £874 10s.’ Even this substantial increase was modest 


4 Macdougall, James IV, ch. 6; R. G. Nicholson, ‘Feudal developments in late medi- 
eval Scotland} Juridical Review, new ser., 18 (1973), 1-21. 

5 Macdougall, James IV, 146-56. 

é James IV’s financial advances were thus largely based around the exploitation of 
‘domain’ revenues (broadly defined), rather than any more fundamental shift towards 
taxation as a means of financing government. For a discussion of ‘domain revenues in 
an English context see W. M. Ormrod, ‘England in the middle ages, in R. Bonney (ed.), 
The Rise of the Fiscal State in Europe, c.1200-1815 (Oxford, 1999). 

7 ER, xii, 89 (1498), 624 (1502), 438, 643 (1509). 
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when set against the fivefold increase in revenue produced by the feuing 
of Ettrick Forest in the decade after 1499.8 

Feu-ferm tenure differed from established land renting practice in 
that instead of a fixed term lease the tenant received heritable posses- 
sion of the lands or lordship involved. Aside from security of tenure, 
the other potential advantage for the tenant was that the rent due to the 
crown was fixed in perpetuity. There was, however, and literally, a price 
to be paid. The annual rent (or feu-duty) of lands granted out under feu- 
ferm tenure was typically set at a much higher level than the customary 
short-term leases, sometimes doubling or tripling the yearly sum owed 
to the crown. In addition, feu-ferm tenure could require the payment 
of an initial entry fee (usually equivalent to the new annual rent or a 
multiple thereof) and a double payment of the annual feu-duty on the 
succession of an heir. The conversion of royal lordships to feu-ferm ten- 
ure thus produced a substantial windfall for the crown and thereafter an 
enhanced annual rental. In the long term the real value of the new fixed 
rents to the monarchy would decline once inflation set in in earnest in 
the sixteenth century, but within James’s own lifetime there can be little 
doubt that feuing made a significant contribution to the growth of royal 
income.’ 


* * * 


On the whole, examination of royal feuing has concentrated largely, 
and understandably, on the fiscal implications. Rather less attention 
has been paid to the economic, social and political impact of feuing on 
the inhabitants of the royal lordships. There has been no equivalent to 
Margaret Sanderson's extensive study of the feu-ferming of church lands 
in sixteenth-century Scotland.’ Prior to Sanderson's analysis of eccle- 
siastical feuing the general consensus seems to have been that feuing 
was a development that undermined the position of established custom- 
ary tenants in the lands they worked by allowing others with greater 
resources of capital to buy out title to the new feus. However, Sanderson's 
work suggests that in at least some cases the conversion of ecclesiastical 


* C. Madden, “The feuing of Ettrick Forest’, IR, 27 (1976), 70-84, at p. 73. 

° I. D. Whyte, Scotland's Society and Economy in Transition, c.1500-c.1760 (London, 
1997), 29-34; Madden, ‘Feuing of Ettrick Forest, 75-6, 84. 

© M. H. B. Sanderson, Scottish Rural Society in the Sixteenth Century (Edinburgh, 
1982), chs. 5-6. Madden’s work on Ettrick Forest does provide some insights into the 
process as it affected royal lands. 
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estates to feu-ferm tenure displayed a measure of social conservatism 
in that a substantial number of existing tenants (although by no means 
the majority) were able to transfer from fixed term lease to hold lands 
by feu-ferm. The re-ordering of tenurial arrangements for church lands 
would thus seem to provide only occasional evidence of social disloca- 
tion or organised resistance to the process of change. 

Can the same be said for the feuing of royal lands in the reign of 
James IV? In some areas the answer would seem to be yes. The conver- 
sion of the earldoms of Fife and Strathearn and the Forest of Ettrick 
to feu-ferm tenure does not seem to have been accompanied by wide- 
spread local unrest. However, as Ranald Nicholson points out, of 117 
grants of feu-ferm tenure made by James IV and recorded in the reg- 
ister of the Great Seal, around a third favoured royal ‘familiars, that is 
members of the royal household and administration, or their immediate 
kin. The market in feu-ferm grants might, then, have been weighted in 
favour of those who had influence in royal government, direct claims on 
the kings patronage, or a disposable income that would allow them to 
pay the increased rentals demanded by the crown. In short, the process 
would seem to have had the potential to initiate widespread changes in 
local land- and office-holding across large areas of the kingdom, for by 
the close of the fifteenth century the lordships held to belong to the king 
were extensive indeed. 

In a number of regions it is clear that the introduction of feu-ferm 
tenure did result in the displacement of long-established lords and their 
tenants by men either more closely associated with the king, or more 
willing and able to meet the crown’s financial demands. In at least some 
instances the crown-sponsored change provoked violent local defiance 
on the part of the dispossessed and their allies. An interesting devel- 
opment that accompanied the crown’s attempts to maximise revenue 
from its own lands was the deployment by the royal administration 
of a vocabulary that emphasised the social and economic benefits that 
would follow from the reform, removal or displacement of recalcitrant 
or disruptive individuals or groups. A more intensive management of 
the royal patrimony seems to have both reflected and sharpened ideas 
within the royal administration about the importance of creating a 
social and legal framework within which ‘proper’ economic exploitation 
and growth might occur. One recurring theme was the need to establish 
‘gude reule, a phrase which potentially indicated both the provision of 
good governance through royal or aristocratic lordship, and the self- 
regulated willingness of individuals and communities to live within and 
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respond to the judicial and financial structures centred on the crown." 
Thus, the crown repeatedly expressed the hope that lords would exercise 
‘gude reule’ in their own localities, while tenants naturally inclined to 
obey the king’s laws and pay the king’s rents were regarded as ‘folk of 
good rule. The use of the latter phrase implied, of course, a contrast with 
folk who were not, or at least not yet, of ‘good rule, who were, to use 
another contemporary description, ‘undantit.”* For the royal adminis- 
tration, then, achieving full and appropriate exploitation of the king’s 
estates came to be linked to the imposition and cultivation of ‘gude reule’ 
and the reform or ejection of ‘undantit’ lords or communities residing 
within royal lordships or in the areas surrounding them. 


* * * 


The most profound, although by no means the only, challenge to the 
new ambitions of James IV’s bureaucrats seems to have come from the 
crowns Highland estates." The monarchy’s status as a great landowner 
within Gaelic-speaking Scotland could be traced back at least as far as 
1371, when the extensive territorial resources of the Stewart family were 
added to the royal patrimony. The crown’s collection of Highland lord- 
ships and earldoms had been augmented by a series of aristocratic for- 
feitures from the reign of James I onwards. Most notably, in 1493, the 
forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles had, in theory at least, made James 
IV the most significant source of lordship and guarantor of tenurial 
rights across much of the Hebrides and the north-western mainland. 
The notion that the social structures of Highland Scotland and the 
character of the inhabitants of the region presented a special challenge 
to royal government and an obstacle to economic development had 
been a stereotypical feature of Lowland writings long before the reign 
of James IV. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Lowland com- 
mentators made occasional reference to the supposed potential wealth 
tied up in Highland Scotland and wasted because of the way in which 
local society was led, organised and structured. Walter Bower, talking 
of the thirteenth-century decision to divide Argyll from the diocese of 
Dunkeld, observed that Argyll ‘is an extensive and spacious region, with 


1 For the various definitions of the word ‘reule’ see DOST, vii, 423-6, especially II.7. 
and IL8. 

2 DOST, xi, 234-5, especially 1.c. ‘disorderly, unruly; fierce, wild: 

13 The inhabitants of the Borders, for example, could also be described as ‘undantit’: 
RSS, i, 587. 
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‘many and various goods, but owned by a ferocious and savage people 
who were in fact untamed up to that time.'* However, as Michael Lynch 
has noted in a study of James VT’s reign, this so-called “Highland Prob- 
lem was never really a constant concern of royal government, but an 
issue that was sporadically made more pressing by the changing political 
or economic priorities of the monarch and his bureaucrats." The decade 
after 1500 was one of those periods where the economic policies of the 
crown (or more precisely the problems encountered in implementing 
them) reinvigorated criticism of Highland society and lordship. The 
emphasis placed on maximising revenue from royal lands brought for- 
ward renewed complaints about the difficulties of developing Highland 
estates for profit, and a raft of judicial and legislative initiatives designed 
to tackle and eliminate specific kinds of disruptive behaviour associated 
with ‘undantit’ individuals or groups. 

The administrative concern with encouraging ‘good rule’ (and the 
economic improvement implicitly associated with it) was made manifest 
in a variety of ways from the late 1490s onwards. One significant devel- 
opment came in the summer of 1501, with the government's extraction 
of bonds of individual and collective good behaviour from local mag- 
nates across the Highlands and Borders.’ One of the key aims of these 
bonds was to make local lords directly answerable for the behaviour of 
men residing in their lordships. This concern was hardly new, and the 
statutes of the Scottish parliament from the fourteenth century onwards 


Chron. Bower, iii, 386-9. Bower’s point about the potential economic richness of 
the region may have been made partly to deflect criticism of the decision to break up 
the diocese of Dunkeld in the first place. In Bower’s own time the wisdom of that deci- 
sion could not have been self-evident, for the bishops of Argyll were widely regarded, 
not least by themselves, as chronically poor. See also R. Nicholson, ‘Domesticated 
Scots and wild Scots, Unpublished article, copies held in Scottish History, University of 
Edinburgh, and XS1 MS A181, Box 3, file 8, Scottish Collection, University of Guelph; 
S. Boardman, ‘“Pillars of the community”: Campbell lordship and architectural patron- 
age in the fifteenth century; in R. Oram and G. Stell (eds.), Lordship and Architecture in 
Medieval and Renaissance Scotland (Edinburgh, 2005), 139-40. 

13 M. Lynch, ‘James VI and the “Highland problem”’, in J. Goodare and M. Lynch 
(eds.), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000), 211-12. See also J. Goodare and 
M. Lynch, “The Scottish state and its borderlands, 1567-1625, in Goodare and Lynch 
(eds.), Reign of James VI. 

1€ The areas for which magnates are known to have become bound, individually 
or collectively, for the good conduct of the inhabitants included: Highland Perthshire 
(W. Fraser, The Red Book of Menteith, 2 vols. [Edinburgh, 1880], ii, 303); Annandale 
(NAS, CS5/18, fo. 302v.); Teviotdale and Dumfries (APS, ii, 247); Argyll, Cowal, Lorn 
and Knapdale (RSS, i, 697); Loch Tay, Glen Lyon, Glen Dochart, Glen Lochay and Glen 
Coich (RSS, i, 698); ‘North of the Mounth’ (RSS, i, 722). 
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had occasionally railed against those who were unwilling or unable to 
prevent raids from or through their own lordships on neighbouring ter- 
ritories. As early as the reign of David II (1329-1371) there is evidence 
for great regional magnates being forced to render personal bonds 
guaranteeing the security of the areas surrounding their earldoms and 
lordships.'? However, this does not appear to have been as systematic 
and widespread as the ‘bonding’ imposed by James IV’s administration. 
In 1501 a series of regional agreements were made which laid direct 
responsibility on local aristocrats for the maintenance of order and the 
enforcement of the king’s laws. The very act of imposing and formally 
recording these obligations may have been designed to help suppress 
regional ‘disorder’ by making clear the kings determination to take 
action on these issues. More obviously, however, confirmed breaches of 
the terms of the bond would justify immediate and direct royal action 
against those ‘responsible’ lords bound to the king. Thus, the bonds col- 
lected in 1501 potentially made a large number of men directly vulner- 
able to financial penalties and other legal sanctions. 

The greatest secular landowner and lord in the kingdom was, of 
course, the king himself, and the letting out of land within royal lordships 
became another context in which the concern with ‘good rule’ could be 
articulated and acted on. Increasingly, the commissioners charged with 
leasing out royal estates were prepared, or openly instructed, to make 
tenure conditional on good behaviour or social and economic reform. 
A formal assedation of the lands of the lordship of Petty in Moray in 
October 1499 indicated some of the practical ways in which ‘good rule’ 
within royal estates was to be achieved, and the determination of royal 
officials to root out individuals who threatened this harmonious ideal. '° 
Petty, and a number of other northern lordships, had been forfeited to 
the crown in 1455 by members of the Douglas family following their 
failed rebellion against James II.!? However, for much of the following 
half-century, and especially during the minorities of James III and James 
IV, the lordships had been fought over and dominated by a number of 
local kin-groups, the Dunbars of Westfield, the Roses of Kilravock and, 
above all, the MacIntoshes of Clan Chattan.” Shortly before the asseda- 
tion of 1499, the then Captain of Clan Chattan, Ferchar MacIntosh, had 


17 APS, i, 503, 506-7; Chron. Bower, vii, 358-61. 

18 ER, xi, 443-4. 

19 C, McGladdery, James II (Edinburgh, 1990), 94. 
20 E.g. ER, viii, 415; ix, 528. 
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been taken into royal custody.” What the royal commissioners setting 
the leases of Petty found before them in October 1499, then, was a social 
landscape that had been shaped, at least in part, by ‘clan’ structures and 
loyalties. The first act of the commissioners was to declare that ‘all and 
sundri oure soverane lordis landis and tenentis therof be kepit in tyme 
to cum in gude reule and peax and justice. In this instance the injunc- 
tion to maintain ‘good rule’ seems to have been aimed at the tenants of 
the lordship, for the commission went on to warn that ‘gife ony tenen- 
tis of the said landis takkis remissioun or respitt for thift, ref, sorning, 
resett, oppressioun or...beis convict therwith...it salbe leifful till our 
soverane lord till sett and disponne the samyne [tacks] till uther tenen- 
tis.” These leases thus came with a clear warning to the tenants of Petty 
that continued tenure was dependent on their own ‘gude reule, and that 
breaches of local ‘peax and justice’ would result in their expulsion. Such 
breaches were condemned not only for the harm they inflicted on local 
society, but also, and perhaps principally, because they were seen to 
reduce the financial return to the crown. In 1502, the panel of commis- 
sioners leasing out the lordship of Lochaber was ordered to ensure that 
the lands were set ‘to as gret avale as thai can for our soveran lordis prof- 
fitt. The instructions insisted that ‘trespassouris and brokin men’ should 
be removed from the lordship, and that the commissioners should give 
lands only to ‘gud trew and sufficient men for the plenysing thairof’.”? 
The attempt to limit tenure of nominally royal lands in the Highlands 
to those displaying a willingness to embrace political, social and eco- 
nomic change became even more strident in the wake of the ‘Donald 
Dubh’ rebellion of 1502-6. In the summer of 1506 the earl of Argyll, 
lieutenant of the king in ‘all pairtis of the Ilis for gude reule and gover- 
nance of his liegis,; headed a commission that confirmed John Maclan 
of Ardnamurchan and others in possession of their lands under terms 
which linked continued occupation with wide-ranging reform of the 
legal and social structures of local lordship.” The same concern was 
manifest in the provisions accompanying grants made by James IV 
in December 1509 in favour of John Grant of Freuchie and two of his 
sons.” The Grants were gifted the strategic royal lordships of Urquhart, 


21 ER, xi, 435; Macdougall, James IV, 180. 

2 ER, xi, 443-4. 

23 RSS, i, 792. 

2% S. Boardman, The Campbells, 1250-1513 (Edinburgh, 2006), 322-3; ER, xii, 703-4. 
3 ER, xiii, 327-32; RMS, ii, 3390-2. 
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Glen Moriston and Corriemony in the Great Glen as feu-ferm baronies. 
The preamble to the grant referred to recent parliamentary ratification 
of the crown’s right to give out lands annexed to the royal patrimony 
in feu-ferm where this would result in ‘improvement and edification 
within our realm...and augmentation of our rents and the profit of the 
patrimony of our crown. The gift was also justified at the local level by 
the hope that the recipients would secure ‘improvement [politia] and 
edification and good rule [bono regimine] amongst the inhabitants of 
the lands’ and make ‘those obedient to the laws who formerly were 
undaunted [indomitus] and disobedient.” 

In line with the expressed aim of the grants, the new baronies offered 
a modest increase in the rentals due to the crown, but in many ways 
the additional obligations and restrictions attached to the lands were 
more striking. Some stipulations, such as the requirement to build a 
stone tower and forewall at Urquhart, ‘pro custodia ab invasione furum 
et malefactorum, were obviously informed by royal unease about the 
unsettled political environment of the central Highlands in the wake of 
the Donald Dubh rebellion as well as the government's longer-term inter- 
est in securing local ‘order. However, the charters were also concerned 
with the physical enhancement of the estates, and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of residences with domestic amenities such as bakehouses, 
dovecots, gardens and orchards. More general obligations included the 
maintenance of roads through the lordships by the building or repair 
of bridges and stiles, and the creation of meadows and pastures from 
‘wild land’. As a final condition, it was made plain that if Grant and his 
sons or their respective heirs were convicted of treason, murder or com- 
mon theft then the heritable rights of the family in the baronies could be 
revoked or reviewed by the crown. Similar provisions and restrictions 
were attached to the bulk of the feu-ferm charters issued by James IV 
from 1510 onwards, especially those dealing with estates in Strathearn, 


2% Ibid. The clause indicating an aspiration to achieve ‘improvement and edification’ 
was found in a number of grants made by James IV, especially (and significantly in terms 
of an association with economic development) in the context of establishing burghs of 
barony: e.g. RMS, ii, 3376, 3514, 3629, 3634, 3636, 3667, 3680, 3714, 3727, 3880. The 
phrase ‘politia et edificatione’ could be used in connection with the physical develop- 
ment or embellishment of particular buildings (especially churches) and estates, but 
also with the more general sense of improvement of social amenities and conditions 
for the kingdom and its inhabitants. Latin politia thus seems to have been equivalent 
to the Scots terms ‘police’ and ‘policie, with a range of potential meanings such as good 
government or administration, or the improvement of land through plantation or cul- 
tivation: DOST, vi, 21-4. 
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Fife and Ettrick. The recipients were enjoined, amongst other conditions, 
to build residences of stone, to plant orchards, to maintain beehives, to 
cultivate oak trees and to provide military service in the king’s armies, 
and warned that proven criminal behaviour would result in the loss 
of tenure.” Even if some of these laudable aspirations were formulaic, 
there seems little doubt that the drive by James IV’s regime to maximise 
income from royal lands in the Highlands and elsewhere was informed, 
or at least justified, by a conscious sense of a governmental duty to pro- 
mote social and economic development across the kingdom. 


* * * 


The practical application of the crown’s policies did not always have the 
desired result. A particularly interesting and well-documented example 
of the way in which James IV’s treatment of royal lands could in fact 
provoke, rather than suppress, local disorder involved the lordships of 
Rannoch and the Appin of Dull in Highland Perthshire. 

In September or early October 1502, Neil Stewart of Fortingall and 
Garth led a large number of his adherents in a devastating attack on 
estates belonging to his near neighbour, Sir Robert Menzies, lord of 
Weem and Enoch. The assault culminated in the siege, capture, ransack- 
ing and burning of Menzies’ principal Perthshire residence, the ‘manor 
place and fortalice’ of Weem near Aberfeldy.” At least six men associ- 
ated with Menzies were killed during the encounter: David and John 
Menzies, John Kirkpatrick, Andrew Dalziel, Thomas MacCulloch and 
Thomas Millar.” These men were most probably members of Sir Rob- 
erts household, slaughtered when the defences of the manor at Weem 
were overrun, but may, conceivably, have been tenant farmers holding 


7 See RMS, ii, 3407 (the wording of which seems to have served as a model for all 
subsequent feu-ferm grants made by the king), 3408-12, 3429-33, 3435, 3438-9, 3441- 
3, 3447, 3464-71, 3473-7, 3483, 3503, 3505-6, 3508, 3534, 3574, 3591, 3595, 3606, 3617, 
3625, 3641, 3643, 3673, 3676, 3695, 3734, 3775, 3863, 3876. Earlier feu-ferm grants had 
also encouraged the improvement of the lands granted out, but generally had fewer, and 
much less onerous and specific, conditions. 

2 The exact date of the assault is uncertain. The ‘Chronicle of Fortingall claimed that 
Neil burnt Menzies’ dwelling at Weem in the month of September 1502: The Black Book 
of Taymouth, ed. C. Innes (Bannatyne Club, 1855), 114. However, as late as 12 October 
the king seems to have believed that Menzies was still under siege in Weem: TA, ii, 344. 
A legal instrument drawn up on Menzies’ behalf in January 1503 indicates that he may 
have fallen into his enemies hands around 10 October 1502: NLS, Menzies of that Ilk 
Charters, Ch. No. 10643. See also RMS, ii, 3507 for the claim that Menzies charters were 
destroyed ‘tempore combustionis loci de Weme per malefactores. 

2? RSS, i, 975. 
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lands in Menzies’ baronies of Weem and Camserney. Sir Robert would 
have had little opportunity to lament the fate of his followers, for he 
was captured by Stewart and held as a prisoner, apparently somewhere 
within the earldom of Atholl, until perhaps January 1503.” The scale of 
the assault on Weem, the almost total destruction of Menzies’ residence, 
and the duration of Sir Roberts imprisonment all indicate extensive 
local support for Stewart's actions in the autumn and winter of 1502-3. 

The occasional violent clash between rival aristocrats contending for 
local territorial or social pre-eminence was, of course, not a particu- 
larly unusual occurrence in a society in which the defence of rights by 
recourse to arms remained an integral, indeed in some senses defining, 
aspect of noble culture. The attack on Menzies, however, had a rather 
wider significance and involved sustained and deliberate defiance of 
royal injunctions and commands by a wide cross-section of the local 
aristocratic hierarchy. Moreover, the violence was clearly a response to 
the new approach taken by James IV’s government towards raising rev- 
enue from royal estates. In short, the winter of 1502-3 saw something 
very close to a regional rebellion in Highland Perthshire, a deliberate 
and forcible rejection of royal policies in the locality. 

The unfolding drama centred on a cluster of royal lordships in Perth- 
shire, of which the most important were the Appin of Dull and Ran- 
noch. The Stewart association with Rannoch, a lordship that may have 
been forfeited to the crown in 1437 on the execution of Walter Stewart, 
earl of Atholl, for his involvement in the assassination of James I, was 
particularly strong. John Stewart, the grandfather of the Neil Stewart 
involved in the assault on Weem, was noted as occupying the lands of 
Rannoch as early as 1449.*' In a mid-fifteenth century Gaelic poem John 
was lauded as ‘John Stewart from the bounds of Rannoch, thou whose 
hand has virtue more than all the Gael.” The same poem described 
John as the son of Robert and ‘of Walter’s race: it is not inconceivable 
that John of ‘the bounds of Rannoch’ was a great-grandson of the earl 


% NLS, Ch. No. 10643. The notarial instrument recording Menzies’ renunciation of 
all the obligations he had entered into as Stewart’s prisoner was drawn up in Stirling on 
17 Jan. 1503, presumably shortly after Sir Robert's release. At least some of these forced 
concessions had been made at the chapel of Moulin, near Pitlochry: NAS, CS5/16, fo. 
219. 

31 ER, v, 486, 539. 

32 Scottish Verse from the Book of the Dean of Lismore (Scottish Gaelic Texts Society, 
1937), p. xxiv, stanza 5. 
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of Atholl executed in 1437.” From wherever he sprang, it is obvious 
that John was in more or less constant possession of the royal lands of 
Rannoch until his death on 10 December 1475.** Some two years ear- 
lier, in May 1473, John and his son Neil (father of the Neil involved in 
the attack on Weem) received a nineteen-year lease of Rannoch and a 
number of other royal lands, the Appin of Dull, Glen Coich, Glen Lyon, 
Strathbraan and Rannoch, along with the right to exercise the office of 
royal bailie in these lordships.* The grant allowed the Stewart lords an 
annual fee of £20 for the discharge of the office of bailie of Rannoch, a 
sum that exactly matched the rent due from the lands of Rannoch to the 
crown. The generous terms of the 1473 grant effectively meant that the 
crown was to receive no income from Rannoch for the duration of 
the nineteen-year lease. At some level the length of the lease and the 
terms attached to it must have been intended to acknowledge the dif- 
ficulties thought to be inherent in exercising lordship in an area such 
as Rannoch. It also recognised the fact that there was no great press 
of alternative bailies and tenants willing or able to offer the crown a 
better return. In a sense, the expenses and risks associated with main- 
taining the security of the lordship were being handed over entirely to 
the Stewart lineage, along with any profits it might make on the way. 
The arrangement certainly suggests that in the 1470s the crown did not 
view Rannoch as an area that could be easily developed as an economic 
resource. 

By the mid-1490s the relaxed attitude of James III’s government 
towards the exploitation of its Highland lordships had been replaced 
by a much less tolerant approach toward local aristocratic privileges 
and monopolies where these were seen to limit the potential economic 
return to the crown from its own lands. Stewart pre-eminence in the 
lordships they had controlled, in some cases for three generations, thus 
came under increasing pressure, particularly after the royal revocation 
of 1498. One of the significant losses was the lordship of Strathbraan, 
almost symbolically assigned in feu-ferm for a doubled feu-duty to two 


3 M. MacGregor, ‘A Political History of the MacGregors before 1571’ (University of 
Edinburgh PhD thesis, 1989), 138. There were other Walter Stewarts active in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, but only the earl of Atholl is known to have had 
a descendant (a grandson) named Robert. The fact that this Robert was also executed in 
1437 for his role in the assassination of James I might make the rapid recovery of local 
influence by his son John seem rather unlikely. 

4 ER, v, 486, 539; vi, 605; vii, 204, 233, 341, 395, 475, 533, 616; viii, 61. 

3 RMS, ii, 1353. 
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of the king’s own financial officers, the comptroller (Sir Patrick Home 
of Polwarth) and the treasurer (Sir Robert Lundy of Balgonie) on 1 May 
1499.*° The Stewart family seems to have resisted the claims of Hume 
and Lundy to at least one element of the lands granted to them in 1499, 
a factor that may have encouraged the transfer of the estates to men with 
more local influence, William, Lord Ruthven, and John, Lord Drum- 
mond, in 1500.*” More pertinently, it seems likely that the king, Hume 
and Lundy regarded the initial gift of Strathbraan primarily as a piece 
of property speculation, intended to generate a swift profit for the royal 
officials when they sold on their rights to local lords. Despite the loss 
of Strathbraan and other lordships, the Stewarts of Fortingall retained 
control of the core area of Rannoch and the Appin of Dull. However, the 
death of Neil Stewart (the elder) of Fortingall in January 1500 encour- 
aged and allowed further scrutiny of the rights claimed by Neil’s heir 
in technically royal lands." In the prevailing atmosphere, and with the 
family’s record of resistance to royal agents in Strathbraan, the Stewart 
hold on Rannoch and Appin was not likely to survive close examination 
by the king’s officers. By November 1500 the new lord of Fortingall had 
been summoned before the lords of council to answer for his family’s 
‘withholding’ of the king’s rents of £20 per annum from Rannoch over 
the previous twenty-four years.” The lords of council eventually accepted 
that the Rannoch rents had been legitimately kept by Neil’s father and 
grandfather under the terms of the nineteen-year lease in 1473. How- 
ever, that still left Neil owing the sum of £160 to the crown for the eight 
years following the termination of the 1473 lease in 1492. Moreover, the 
lords of council insisted that Neil should immediately stop uplifting the 
rents of Rannoch because the royal leases ‘ar owtrunnyn and endit.”” 


3% RMS, ii, 2488-9. The grants invalidated a five-year lease of the land to Neil Stewart 
that had been awarded in 1497: ER, x, 762. 

7 RMS, ii, 2555, 2557. 

8 Taymouth Bk., 114. 

° Acts of the Lords of Council, 3 vols., eds. T. Thomson et al. (Edinburgh, 1839-; 
hereafter ADC), ii, 447. 

“0 The membership of the lords of council for the day’s business included Robert 
Colville, director of chancery, who was noted as being present ‘for the acts of the excheq- 
uer’ (almost certainly including the prosecution of Stewart). It seems likely then, that 
the case against Stewart before the lords of council had been prompted by reports from 
exchequer officials concerned about what they saw as the denial of royal rights in Ran- 
noch. The appearance of the director of chancery specifically ‘for’ the cases involving 
the exchequer (and thus related largely to issues affecting royal income) suggests co- 
ordinated action across various government committees to define, defend and maximise 
royal rights and revenues. 
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Within two months of the judgement against the lord of Fortingall 
over Rannoch, the crown also initiated an assault on Stewart's interests 
in the Appin of Dull. On 16 January 1501 James IV gave Sir Robert 
Menzies of that Ilk a grant of estates in the Appin of Dull, said to be 
worth £10 each year, incorporated into a feu-ferm barony of Camser- 
ney for ‘triple ferms, i.e. rendering £30 annually to the crown.“ Men- 
zies was a provocative choice as the man to break the Stewart hold on 
the Appin of Dull. He was already involved in a long-running tenurial 
quarrel with the Stewarts of Fortingall, a dispute that required Men- 
zies and Neil Stewart to give mutual pledges guaranteeing the other's 
safety in March 1501.” Moreover, although Sir Roberts family had held 
estates in Highland Perthshire since the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, he does not seem to have been closely associated with the local 
aristocratic hierarchy (no doubt an advantage from the viewpoint of the 
king’s officials). Menzies also held estates in Dumfries and Lanarkshire 
and, prior to 1500, habitually used the Dumfriesshire designation ‘of 
Enoch. Menzies’ links with the south-west were also evident in the 
fact that the surety for his good behaviour in the exchange of pledges 
with Neil Stewart in March 1501 was Robert Crichton of Sanquhar, the 
sheriff of Dumfries.“ It also seems significant that three of the men killed 
in the attack on Weem in 1502, Kirkpatrick, Dalziel and MacCulloch, 
bore names that suggest a south-western origin. 

It was clear from an early stage that Neil Stewart and the tenants 
established in the lands incorporated in Menzies’ barony of Camser- 
ney were not inclined to acknowledge Sir Robert’s new status. In June 
1501 the crown was forced to begin legal proceedings against Stewart 
and five named individuals for their ‘wrongful occupation’ of lands in 
the barony. Despite Stewarts obvious unhappiness the king’s finan- 
cial officers pressed on. The creation of Camserney had, in theory at 
least, tripled royal revenue from the incorporated estates, and Menzies 
was obviously now identified as the key individual in unlocking the 
latent potential of adjacent royal lordships. On 1 September 1502 came 
the two grants that both indicated the royal favour now bestowed on 


4 RMS, ii, 2566; NAS, John MacGregor Collection, GD50/86/3/1. The gift was said to 
have been made, like other feu-ferm grants of the period, for the ‘profit of the patrimony 
of the crown. 

2 ADC, i, 329; ii, 485-6, 488, 498. 

G E.g. ADC, i, 40, *90, 133, 145, 237, 329, 336; HMC, Sixth Report, Appendix, 704. 

“ In contrast Neil Stewarts surety was his father-in-law John, earl of Atholl. 

4 NAS, CS5/10, fo. 128. 
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Menzies and sealed his fate in the locality. First, Sir Robert was given a 
five-year lease of the remaining lands in the Appin of Dull, nominally 
worth £30 yearly, for ‘double male thairof’ that is rendering £60 yearly 
to the king’s exchequer.“ As surety for the payment of this sum Menzies 
pledged all his lands in the kingdom; the risk to the crown was thus 
offset by the fact that the rents could be taken from Sir Robert's estates 
in Dumfriesshire and Lanarkshire if Menzies experienced problems in 
raising the increased rentals from the Appin of Dull. On the same day 
came what was undoubtedly the most provocative grant of all, a gift to 
Menzies of the £20 of royal lands of Rannoch as a feu-ferm barony ren- 
dering £30 yearly to the crown, ‘for... good service, and for the utility 
and profit of the patrimony of our crown, and in augmentation of our 
rentals.” 

In the space of eighteen months Neil Stewart had lost control of Cam- 
serney, the Appin of Dull and Rannoch to Robert Menzies. In the pro- 
cess of the transfer James IV’s government had increased the combined 
annual rental from these lands from £40 (prior to 1500 the Rannoch 
lands were effectively being held rent-free) to £120. The financial ben- 
efits were obvious, the potential for local unrest equally so. Within five 
weeks of the issuing of the royal charters Menzies was a prisoner of Neil 
Stewart and his residence at Weem had been reduced to a ruin. Royal 
financial policies had driven Neil Stewart of Fortingall into an act of 
desperation. Stewart’s prominent position as a land and office holder of 
influence in northern Perthshire depended largely on his control of the 
Appin of Dull and Rannoch. His father and grandfather had adminis- 
tered the sub-letting of royal lands, removing and entering tenants, and 
exercising judicial powers in an almost hereditary fashion for over half 
a century. The promotion of Menzies thus abruptly overturned a long 
established status quo and was probably regarded by many in the region 
as an attack on Stewart’ legitimate rights and customary privileges. 

The insurrection seems to have been approved by the most power- 
ful magnate in the locality, John Stewart, earl of Atholl, who was Neil’s 
father-in-law; certainly a great many of the men involved in the attack 
came from Atholl’s lordships, and Atholl moved swiftly to extract 
concessions from the captured Menzies. Earl John was so obviously 


46 RSS, i, 866; ER, xii, 642. 

1 NAS, John C. Brodie WS Mss, GD247/27/4/1; ER, xii, 642. 

48 During his captivity Menzies was held somewhere near the chapel of Moulin, in 
the heart of Atholl’s earldom, and was forced into concessions to, amongst others, Earl 
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partial that James IV was forced to exempt Menzies from Atholl’s local 
jurisdiction and suspend the earl’s justiciary court so that he could not 
grant legal respites and remissions to the attackers before the king’s own 
legal officers arrived in Atholl in the summer of 1503. Eventually, Earl 
John would be summoned for treason alongside Neil Stewart in 1504 
on charges (unspecified in the sources) which almost certainly related 
to their joint defiance of royal demands in the wake of the events of 
1502.” The web of obligations imposed on Perthshire lords by the gen- 
eral bond of 1501 no doubt facilitated the royal pursuit of Atholl, Stew- 
art, and other local landowners whose men or tenants had taken part 
in the events of 1502. The unrest in Perthshire was not the only violent 
reaction to the crown’s handling of royal lands in the period. In the fol- 
lowing winter (1503-4) James IV faced another and much more serious 
political and military challenge in the western Highlands and the Heb- 
rides in the form of the so-called Donald Dubh rebellion. The Donald 
Dubh revolt has usually been seen as a nostalgic and essentially conser- 
vative attempt to restore a representative of the ruling lineage of Clan 
Donald to control of the Lordship of the Isles, the great collection of 
territories annexed by the Scottish crown in 1493. The fact that Donald 
Dubh, grandson of the lord of the Isles forfeited in 1493, was employed 
as the figurehead of the rebellion is certainly significant, but we should 
be careful not to confuse the rallying point for the rebellion with the 
underlying reasons for discontent and resentment. At the core of the 
Hebridean insurrection lay the same issues that provoked the devasta- 
tion of Weem, namely the transfer of control of nominally ‘royal’ lord- 
ships from men seen as irredeemably resistant to financial and judicial 
reform, to individuals who were more amenable to the government's 
ambitions and policies.*! 


John’s son and heir, the master of Atholl, and Neil Stewart's wife (the earl’s daughter): 
NAS, CS5/16, fo. 219; NLS, Ch. no. 10643. Remissions for involvement in the attack on 
Weem were given to men from the Pitlochry area (Edradour, Dalshian) and the earls 
lordship of Straloch: RSS, i, 955-61, 1969. 

* In 1529 Robert Menzies’ son applied for an extension of his family’s exemption 
from the earl of Atholl’s jurisdiction: NAS, CS5/39, fo. 104v. For Atholl’s rights as jus- 
ticiar within his own earldom see Atholl Muniments, Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, Box 5, 
Parcel 1, Nos. 1 (1477), 2 (1482), 4 (1492). For the suspension of the justiciar court in 
1503, see TA, ii, 357. 

5 TA, ii, 433; APS, ii, 255. 

>! For the Donald Dubh rebellion see Boardman, The Campbells, 278-83, 311-17. 
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While the disruption of local interests and privileges might, by itself, 
explain the ferocity of the reaction to the crown’s policies in Perthshire, 
it is tempting to speculate that the creation of the feu-ferm baronies 
had the potential to arouse wider and deeper discontent. One obvious 
point is that the holders of the new baronies and lordships, whether 
‘new mer or long established lords, had to pass on a greater percentage 
of any surplus production or profits generated by their estates to the 
crown. As Craig Madden notes, the fact that royal income from areas 
such as Ettrick was able to rise so dramatically after 1500 suggests that 
the previous rental levels did not reflect the actual value and produc- 
tivity of the Ettrick estates.” In that sense, many of the areas let out in 
feu-ferm would seem to have had the physical capacity to deliver the 
increased rents demanded by the crown. However, even if this were the 
case, the new feu-ferm obligations still represented an increased burden 
that landlords may have sought to shift partly (or wholly) onto their ten- 
ants. If so, the arrival of Robert Menzies as lord of Camserney, the Appin 
of Dull and Rannoch, would probably have coincided with an attempt 
on his part to negotiate or impose increased rents from the individuals 
who held land within his new baronies. Nor can we discount the pos- 
sibility that Menzies contemplated more radical means to maximise his 
profits from the new estates through changes in the composition of the 
tenantry, in the tenurial arrangements by which they held their land, 
and perhaps even the way in which the estate was cultivated. 

In the absence of detailed estate records or extensive landscape or 
archaeological studies, it is difficult to say whether the ‘feu-ferm bar- 
ons’ created in the early sixteenth century took advantage, individually 
or collectively, of their new status to redefine their proprietorial rights 
or to modify the way in which their land was physically exploited. The 
clauses attached to royal feu-ferm grants and the stress laid on ‘improve- 
ment certainly suggest governmental backing for innovative and, per- 
haps, commercially minded land management in the new lordships. 
In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century England the process of agricultural 
‘improvement, usually involving some form of ‘enclosure’ of common or 
‘waste’ land, typically resulted from the pressures of an expanding rural 
population or the commercial stimulus created by the growth of large 


° Madden, ‘Feuing of Ettrick Forest. 
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urban centres.” It is not immediately apparent that these social and eco- 
nomic pre-conditions were present in Highland Perthshire c.1500. There 
was, Clearly, some level of trade in cattle (and timber) which saw live- 
stock on the move, for example, from Badenoch and Atholl to markets 
elsewhere, but whether this was lucrative enough to require or encour- 
age the conversion of arable land to pasture as a commercial exercise 
must be debatable." 

In England, the creation of enclosed fields for the rearing of livestock 
could provoke fierce resistance from the rural peasantry because of the 
way the process denied them access to land, previously held ‘in common, 
which was a vital economic resource for those in rural settlements living 
at or near subsistence level. The rural depopulation and destabilisation 
that tended to accompany enclosure was a matter of some concern for 
the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century English parliament, which regularly 
lamented a social blight thought to have been produced largely by the 
greed of enclosing landlords.” In Scotland, the royal demands around 
and after 1500 for action against ‘sorners, ‘masterful beggars’ and ‘idle 
men, often explicitly or implicitly linked to attempts to increase revenue 
from crown lordships or estates, seem to display a rather different sen- 
sibility. The rhetoric surrounding the leasing of royal estates certainly 
suggests that the government was prepared to support landowners who 
wished to remove groups of ‘sorners’ and ‘masterful beggars’ from their 
land. The term ‘sorner’ seems to have been deployed to describe a wide 
variety of men and women not directly involved in cultivation, but with 
the local power or ‘customary right’ to demand or seek food and/or 
lodgings from farming communities. The social categories to which 
sorners and masterful beggars belonged are difficult to define pre- 
cisely on the basis of the complaints made against them. In some cases 


5 E. B. Fryde, “Peasant rebellion and peasant discontents, in E. Miller (ed.), The 
Agrarian History of England and Wales, vol. iii: 1348-1500 (Cambridge, 1991), 810-13; 
J. Thirsk, ‘Enclosing and engrossing; in J. Thirsk (ed.), The Agrarian History of England 
and Wales, vol. iv: 1500-1640 (Cambridge, 1967). Thirsk highlights the regional vari- 
ability within England and Wales of the pattern, form and purpose of enclosure. Upland 
pastoral areas with a scattered population remote from large urban centres, such as 
Cumbria, experienced low levels of enclosure. Consequently these areas saw little or no 
peasant unrest. On the whole, one might expect Highland Perthshire to have followed 
this Cumbrian pattern. 

5 See ADC, ii, 488-9, for an agreement of March 1501 between the earls of Huntly 
and Atholl by which the inhabitants of Huntly’s lordship of Badenoch would be able to 
take cattle (as well as timber and bog-iron) toll-free through Atholl. 

°° Pryde, ‘Peasant rebellion’; Thirsk, ‘Enclosing’ 
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sorning seems to have been portrayed as a largely Highland problem, 
with sorners ranked alongside groups and individuals obviously harm- 
ful to settled society, such as thieves, reivers and rebels." Parliamentary 
condemnation of sorners in 1450 and 1457, on the other hand, associ- 
ated them with ‘masterful beggars, bards and ‘fenyeit fulys’ or fulis that 
ar nocht bards, seemingly categorising sorners as, or at least alongside, 
itinerant entertainers and others dependent on charity.” The descrip- 
tion ‘sorner’ thus seems to have potentially embraced the destitute rural 
poor, wholly or largely dependent on common and customary rights, 
vagrants, men maintained as part of the manpower of local clans, and 
outright criminal gangs. From the viewpoint of the crown, and perhaps 
individual ‘reforming’ landlords such as Menzies, these groups all, in 
varying degrees, represented an economic drain on estates, an obstacle 
to the commercial development of lands on which they resided, and 
a source of local disorder. If Menzies’ advance in Appin and Rannoch 
was accompanied by attempts to restrict or change access to common 
land and ‘charitable’ support then opposition to his lordship may well 
have extended far beyond the aristocratic circle of Neil Stewart and his 
kinsmen. However, the notion that economic and social tensions of this 
type may have contributed to the violent resistance to the feuing of royal 
estates in Perthshire must remain largely conjectural.°* 


* * * 


Does the Perthshire insurrection of 1502 and its aftermath tell us any- 
thing significant, or significantly new, about James IV’s governance of 
the realm? As Macdougall notes, contemporary and near-contemporary 


5 See RMS, ii, 3852, where a grant giving the bishop of Dunkeld and his officers the 
right to the escheat of all ‘fures, raptores, le sornaris, rebelles’ convicted and executed in 
their courts explained that the burgh of Dunkeld, ‘in terra alta situate est, ubi transgres- 
sors et malefactors frequentius confluebant. 

5 APS, ii, 36, c.9; 51, c.26. For the pejorative use of the description ‘bard in the 
poetry of William Dunbar and other works see P. Bawcutt, Dunbar the Makar (Oxford, 
1992), 20, 236-7. In the ‘Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie’ Dunbar berated his poetic 
adversary (who hailed from Carrick) for his supposed begging of meal, oats, barley, 
money and cattle within his native earldom and the neighbouring lordship of Gallo- 
way. Dunbar seems to have associated this type of behaviour specifically with these 
Gaelic-speaking areas of the kingdom. For further discussion of the issue of sorning see 
M. MacGregor, “The Statutes of Iona: text and context, Innes Review, 57 (2006), 111-81; 
Boardman, The Campbells, 323-5. 

5 In England the process of physically ejecting peasant cultivators to prepare for the 
conversion of arable land held in common to ‘enclosed’ pasture for livestock typically 
occurred in late autumn or early winter after harvest: Fryde, ‘Peasant rebellion, 811. 
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observers seem to have viewed James IV as a man who successfully 
imposed ‘order’ on traditionally problematic areas and populations in 
the Highlands and Borders.” At one level the king’s response to the 
challenges presented by the attack on Menzies confirms his reputation 
as a vigorous and effective ruler. Through a combination of direct puni- 
tive action against Neil Stewart, legal pressure on Stewart and the earl of 
Atholl in parliament and the royal courts, and personal tours through 
Highland Perthshire, the king re-imposed his authority over the region 
and its aristocratic leaders. However, the story of Sir Robert Menzies 
as an individual agent of royal policy in the locality gives a less reassur- 
ing picture of the crowns ability to effect change. In the years after 1502 
Menzies, even with open and obvious royal support and endorsement, 
simply could not control the Appin of Dull and, especially, Rannoch on 
his own account.*! On 22 November 1505 Sir Robert was forced to aban- 
don the struggle and gave a five-year lease of Rannoch to Alexander 
Gordon, earl of Huntly, Lord of Badenoch, Chancellor of the kingdom. 
Huntly had been one of the main enforcers of the crown’s Highland pol- 
icies since 1500, but he was also a man with local influence and politi- 
cal connections to the Stewarts of Fortingall.’ The terms of the 1505 
accord, which included an agreement that Menzies’ son and heir should 
marry Huntly’s daughter Christian, made plain the fundamental diffi- 
culty facing Sir Robert in the aftermath of 1502. Menzies simply could 
not find tenants willing to take on leases in his estates, presumably wary 
ofa re-run of the events of 1502. In that sense Neil Stewart's strategy had 
been successful in exposing Menzies’ weakness as a local lord: his inabil- 
ity to protect his own tenants in Rannoch, Camserney and the rest of the 
Appin of Dull. In 1505 Huntly agreed to ‘help and get thame [Robert 
and his heirs] tenands and folks to plenish thair said lands, takks, sted- 
ings...to dwell therapoum. On receiving the five-year lease of Rannoch 
Huntly was to ‘gar plenish the...lands of Rannoch with the best folks 


5 Macdougall, James IV, ch. 11; J. H. Williams (ed.), Sir David Lyndsay: Selected 
Poems (Glasgow, 2000), p. 75, “The Testament of the Papyngo; Il. 493-9. 

© S. Boardman, ‘Politics and the Feud in Late Medieval Scotland’ (University of St 
Andrews PhD thesis, 1989), 397-401, 412-13. 

61 Boardman, ‘Politics and the Feud} 400. 

€ For the agreement of 1505 see NLS, Diplomatum Collectio, i, 274-8; NLS, Adv. MS 
35.2.4 (transcript). For a renewal in January 1506, see Atholl Muniments, Blair Castle, 
Blair Atholl, Box 20, Parcel 1, No. 8. For the wider role of Huntly see Boardman, The 
Campbells, 279-81, 311-13. For Earl Alexander’s conection to the Stewarts see Board- 
man, ‘Politics and the Feud’, 403-4. 
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of Reule that he can get therto as he wilbe servit, to the profit of... Sir 
Robert and his airs. Threatening the tenants of Robert Menzies was one 
thing; harrying men protected by Huntly would have been an entirely 
different and more hazardous business.® 

The Menzies-Huntly indenture reflected the harsh realities of lord- 
ship in the central Highlands and perhaps indicated some of the effec- 
tive limits on the wide and successful implementation of the crown’s 
financial policies in the region. The vision of increased levels of royal 
income allied to local economic development and improvement, as 
articulated in the preambles to numerous feu-ferm grants, depended on 
the estates offering a secure return on investment to enterprising men of 
middling rank such as Menzies. From Sir Roberts viewpoint, the ven- 
ture could hardly be described as an unqualified success. The ultimate 
beneficiary was an established regional lord (Huntly) who had the polit- 
ical and military muscle necessary to impose a settlement at the local 
level, and whose territorial interests thereby expanded from Badenoch 
into Rannoch and Atholl. Nor was Menzies the only agent of James IV’s 
feuing policy in the Highlands to experience problems with the physical 
security of their new holdings.“ 

It would be wrong, however, to emphasise the difficulties experienced 
in the execution of James IV’s financial initiatives without acknowledg- 
ing what they say about the ambitions and nature of his government. 
Evaluating the place of the kings reign in the story of Scottish king- 
ship, however, is made slightly problematic by the contrasting general 
historical models for the development of royal power in this period. 
Ranald Nicholson's survey of late medieval Scotland, published in 1974, 
included an account of James IV’s personal rule under the upbeat chapter 


& Menzies also assigned to Huntly the right to pursue Neil Stewart for £1,000 for 
the damages inflicted on Sir Robert and his property during 1502, a claim established 
before royal courts in March 1505: CS5/16, fos. 219, 228. For the continued expansion of 
Huntly’s influence in Rannoch see Boardman, ‘Politics and the Feud; 406-15. 

& In the case of William Ogilvy of Geddes, later of Strathearn, the violent local 
reaction to his custody of the feu-ferm barony of Strathearn developed after the king’s 
death. Ogilvy was a familiar of James IV, a royal diplomat, and the husband of one of the 
queen's servants, Alison Roull. In February 1507 he received a grant of the royal lands 
of Strathearn, Petty (the lordship discussed above) and Bracklie unified in a feu-ferm 
barony of Strathearn: RMS, ii, 3091, 3105, 3129, 3171, 3269, 3272; RSS, i, 1435. In 1513 
his barony was subject to a great herschip at the hands of the MacIntoshes and the Roses 
of Kilravock. Both families had held lands in Strathearn, Petty and Bracklie from the 
crown before the creation of Ogilvy’s feu-ferm barony. 
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title New Monarchy Triumphant.’ This phrase reflected a widely-held 
twentieth-century scholarly belief that the late fifteenth century had 
witnessed a general growth and intensification of princely government 
across western Europe. The rise of these assertive ‘New Monarchies’ 
was seen as a precursor to the emergence of the early modern nation 
state, with kings and dukes strengthening their hold on the political, 
economic, religious and cultural life of the polities they governed. “New 
Monarchs’ were supposedly distinguished by their confident assertion 
of full sovereign powers within their territories at the expense of tradi- 
tions of internal regional autonomy or the external claims of the church 
international, by their command of an ever more effective and acquisi- 
tive royal bureaucracy, and by their increasing wealth. The increasing 
resources available to the crown were used to support ever more elabo- 
rate ceremonial displays of royal majesty and sophistication, the patron- 
age of art and scholarship, the building of great palaces and the purchase 
of prestigious military hardware. 

The concept of late medieval ‘New Monarchy’ was not without its 
detractors, and by the time Nicholson’s work was published the notion 
had already been subject to considerable criticism, most notably by his- 
torians of Tudor England led by Geoffrey Elton.® Elton’s own research 
inclined him to the view that the organisation, aspirations and efficiency 
of English royal government underwent a profound, almost convulsive, 
change during the 1530s.” Eltons conviction that there had been a radi- 
cal “Tudor Revolution’ in government in the reign of Henry VIII, one 
that broke decisively from medieval practice and attitudes, meant that 
he saw little or no merit in the idea of evolutionary change implicit in 
the notion of late medieval “New Monarchy. The nature, duration, key 
features, starting point, occasionally even the existence, of Elton’s Tudor 


& R. Nicholson, Scotland: the Later Middle Ages (Edinburgh, 1974), 531. 

6° For an excellent concise summary of the origin, development and partial demise 
of the theory of ‘New Monarchy’ see A. Goodman, The New Monarchy: England, 1471- 
1534 (Historical Association Studies, Oxford, 1988). As Goodman points out, the idea 
of a significant change in governmental methods and aims in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century has also aroused negative comment from medievalists, unconvinced that 
the period saw wholesale innovation rather than a gradual development of established 
ideas and practices. 

7 G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government (Cambridge, 1953); Good- 
man, New Monarchy, 7-8. See also J. Goodare, The Government of Scotland, 1560-1625 
(Oxford, 2004), 276-80, for a useful summary of these debates. 
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‘revolution in government’ has, in turn, become the subject of heated 
and prolonged debate.® 

Establishing the key turning points in the development of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century Scottish royal government has not, on the whole, 
excited the same level of explicit interest or controversy. Nevertheless, 
some implicit, and contrasting, assumptions are obvious in the ter- 
minology employed in work on the period. Nicholsons “New Monar- 
chy’ may have been quietly abandoned as a description of the reign of 
James IV, but some scholars now refer to the king’s rule as an example 
of late fifteenth-century “Renaissance monarchy.” The inference here, 
of course, is that there was a qualitative difference between the rule of 
late fifteenth-century Scottish monarchs and the kingship offered by 
their truly ‘medieval’ predecessors. In essence the idea of James as a 
Renaissance monarch is a reworking of the New Monarchy’ thesis; the 
key elements and qualities of ‘Renaissance’ kingship are more or less 
indistinguishable from those, outlined above, previously assigned to the 
‘New Monarchies’ of the fifteenth century. “Renaissance kingship’ evokes 
a sense of progression and change without suggesting or explicitly argu- 
ing that these developments included the deep-seated and fundamen- 
tal transformation in the structures, organisation and scope of royal 
government required to cross the medieval/early modern threshold as 
defined by Elton. Historians interested in establishing precisely when 
the Scottish state fulfilled “Eltoniar’ criteria have in fact tended to place 
the emergence of truly ‘modern’ methods and attitudes in Scottish gov- 
ernment in the late sixteenth century, particularly the reign of James 
VI, rather than the late fifteenth. The case for a ‘Stewart revolution in 
government’ in the closing decades of the sixteenth century has been 
most fully explored by Julian Goodare in a recent careful and suitably 


& C. Coleman and D. Starkey (eds.), Revolution Reassessed: Revisions in the History of 
Tudor Government and Administration (Oxford, 1986); Goodman, New Monarchy, 7-8; 
Goodare, Government of Scotland, 276-80. 

© See, for example, R. A. Mason, “This realm of Scotland is an empire? Imperial 
ideas and iconography in early Renaissance Scotland; in B. E. Crawford (ed.), Church, 
Chronicle and Learning in Medieval and Early Renaissance Scotland (Edinburgh, 1999); 
R. A. Mason, ‘Renaissance and Reformation: the sixteenth century’ in J. Wormald (ed.), 
Scotland: a History (Oxford, 2005), 108, for the section title “Renaissance monarchy, 
1488-1513? 
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cautious study.” For scholars such as Goodare and Michael Lynch, then, 
James IV remains a straightforwardly medieval monarch.” 

Leaving aside these wider interpretative frameworks for a moment, 
we can try to assess the significance of James IV’s policies in the context 
of his own time and the traditions of government he inherited. From 
this viewpoint there can be little doubt that the attempt to exploit the 
crown patrimony and other rights held by the crown as a feudal land- 
owner in an intensive and systematic way was new in scale and pur- 
pose. Moreover, the drive to increase income from crown lands and the 
king’s feudal casualties encouraged the appearance of new administra- 
tive offices such as the kings advocate, specifically designed to promote 
the king’s financial interests in these areas.” More generally, as Trevor 
Chalmers has observed, the reign witnessed the increased involvement 
of the king’s council across a range of governmental functions, includ- 
ing the operation of the civil law courts and the supervision of the royal 
patrimony.” The emergence of a more coherent, although still relatively 
undifferentiated, bureaucracy supervising and co-ordinating economic, 
judicial and financial strategies would seem to represent a significant 
administrative advance, pointing forward to the development of six- 
teenth-century kingship rather than back to the traditions of fifteenth- 
century government.”* 

The practical exploitation of the king’s estates also seems to have 
stimulated the formulation of polices that by 1500 embraced a much 
wider range of issues and ways of thinking about government than the 


7 Goodare, Government of Scotland, ch. 12. 

7l See M. Lynch, Scotland: a New History (2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1992), where James 
III, James IV and James V are grouped together as late medieval kings responding to 
‘New Problems’ with ‘Old Solutions. By way of a contrast see M. Cowan, ‘Lay Piety 
in Scotland Before the Protestant Reformation: Individuals, Communities and Nation’ 
(University of Toronto PhD thesis, 2003), ch. 5, “The End of the Middle Ages in Scot- 
land. Cowan outlines some of the problems in arriving at a convincing date for the end 
of ‘medieval’ Scotland and puts forward the interesting argument that the early sixteenth 
century effectively witnessed the establishment of an ‘early modern’ Scottish Catholic 
monarchy. 

72 J. Finlay, James Henryson and the origins of the office of king’s advocate in Scot- 
land; SHR, 79 (2000), 17-38, argues that the office was effectively created in James IV’s 
reign; cf. J. Finlay, Men of Law in Pre-Reformation Scotland (East Linton, 2000), ch. 7. 

73 See T. M. Chalmers, “The King’s Council, Patronage, and the Governance of Scot- 
land, 1460-1513’ (University of Aberdeen PhD thesis, 1982), 330-1, for the point that 
from the very start of James IV’s reign (and probably as a response to the problems that 
led to the downfall of James III) the king’s council assumed a more active role in the 
supervision of the royal patrimony. 

74 Ibid., 318-37. 
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straightforward management of land. The rhetoric accompanying the 
feuing of royal lands in the Highlands first articulated the idea that cer- 
tain groups could justifiably be removed from royal lands in order to 
secure economic improvement, thus establishing a political vocabulary 
that would be returned to by later kings. James’s use of regional bonds 
also laid down a practical precedent for his successors in their man- 
agement of Highland affairs. It is certainly difficult to view James VPs 
approach to his own ‘Highland Problem, often presented as evidence 
for the emergence of entirely new governmental attitudes, as anything 
other than a development of the policies and techniques laid out in the 
decade after 1500. 

The piecemeal accumulation of royal lands over the course of the 
fifteenth century may also have provided a pragmatic stimulus to 
the development of the doctrine of the primacy of the common law and 
the jurisdiction of royal courts throughout the realm. The spread of royal 
lands gradually reduced regional variability in the exercise of justice, 
with the demise of regalian rights attached to earldoms such as Strath- 
earn, or autonomous law codes such as the those centred on the earls 
of Fife or the lords of Galloway, as these areas became part of the royal 
patrimony. Most notably, the superiority of the common law needed to 
be spelt out and expressly justified after 1493, when the crown, in theory 
at least, became directly responsible for justice in the forfeited territories 
of the Lordship of the Isles. 

While royal government based around the exploitation of the king’s 
own estates and his rights as a landowner and feudal superior may 
thus appear old-fashioned, it seems to have been capable of generating 
novel and far-reaching claims in regard to the competence and scope of 
the crown’s authority. Moreover, James IV’s government can hardly be 
regarded as lagging behind contemporary developments in neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. In some ways, the most obvious parallel to the changes 
in Scottish government between 1488 and 1513 lay in the kingship of 
James’s English counterpart (and from 1503 his father-in-law), Henry 
VII. In the second half of the fifteenth century the finances of English 
royal government became increasingly reliant on the exploitation of 
‘domain revenues rather than the direct taxation which had featured so 
strongly in the fourteenth century.” Thus, by 1500 the financial rights 
on which the Scottish and English monarchies depended were broadly 


73 Ormrod, ‘England in the middle ages, 32-3. 
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similar in type, although vastly different in scale and bureaucratic com- 
plexity. Moreover, the two monarchies seemed to be developing simi- 
lar strategies to maximise the return from these rights, especially the 
respective royal patrimonies.”° 

While their administrations may have been developing along com- 
parable lines, James IV and Henry VII enjoy divergent historical 
reputations. James, as we have seen, is normally regarded as a king dis- 
tinguished by his good relations with the Scottish nobility, and popular 
with his subjects. Henry, on the other hand, is usually portrayed as a 
harsh ruler whose extraction of forced bonds (recognisances) from his 
nobility instituted a form of ‘government by fear, with a large swathe of 
the English aristocracy cowed by the threat of financial or political ruin.” 
Although there is little doubt about James’s contemporary good name or 
the support he enjoyed, we might wonder whether the contrast between 
the two kings has been rather overdrawn. The policies pursued by the 
Scottish crown between 1500 and 1513 seem to suggest that behind the 
image of an affable ‘medieval’ king, the quintessential aristocrat with a 
welcoming court and extravagant and beguiling lifestyle, lay a rather 
less traditional and altogether more ambitious financial and judicial 
establishment. There are certainly fleeting indications, usually as asides 
in sixteenth-century accounts, that the royal exploitation of feudal casu- 
alties, especially that of recognition, and the behaviour of the officers 
who pursued the king’s claims, were not universally lauded.” Although 
there was no direct equivalent to Henry’s extraction of bonds and recog- 
nisances from English noblemen, James’s imposition of regional bonds 
may have served a similar purpose in making large numbers of men 
wary of actions that could leave them open to instant financial and legal 
sanctions. James was also quite happy to imprison for long periods, 
and apparently quite arbitrarily, noblemen who had offended him or 
who were thought to stand in the way of the crown’s financial policies. 
Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, spent seven years as a royal prisoner 
on Bute. The unfortunate Ferchar MacIntosh, captain of Clan Chattan 


7° B. P. Wolffe, The Royal Demesne in English History (London, 1971), 195-225; B. P. 
Wolffe, The Crown Lands, 1461-1536 (London, 1970). 

7 J. R. Lander, ‘Bonds, coercion and fear: Henry VII and the peerage, in his Crown 
and Nobility, 1450-1509 (London, 1976). 

78 See the account of the ruthless legal pursuit of George, Lord Seton, by the king’s 
advocate, James Henryson, or Adam Abell’s complaint about recognitions: The history 
of the house of Seytoun to the year M.D.LIX (Maitland Club, 1829), 25-6; Macdougall, 
James IV, 296-7; Finlay, ‘James Henryson; 18. 
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and a potential threat to the interests of the crown and its agents across a 
number of central Highland lordships, endured an even longer spell in 
captivity, from c.1498 to the king’s death in 1513.” A number of Scottish 
noblemen may, then, have felt themselves hounded by the financial and 
legal arms of the royal administration. The area of activity in which the 
aspirations of James IV’s government were most clearly articulated, and 
most violently and brazenly resisted, was the handling of royal lands. 
For Neil Stewart of Fortingall, at least, it must have seemed that a new 
and uncomfortable form of uncompromising, intimidating and ideo- 
logically-driven royal government had indeed arrived in the northern 
kingdom. 


7? Macdougall, James IV, 162-3, 181, 305. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CROWN IMPERIAL: CORONATION RITUAL AND REGALIA 
IN THE REIGN OF JAMES V 


ANDREA THOMAS 


Mast worthy kingis ar thai quhilkis ar crownit witht prelatis of halykyrk & 
sacrit & anontyt.! 


Like many Stewart monarchs, James V was crowned as a small child and 
had to endure a long and unstable minority before he was able to rule 
in his own right and have an opportunity to make an impression upon 
the Scottish ritual and regalia. He was only seventeen months old when 
his father was killed at the battle of Flodden and his coronation, con- 
ducted hurriedly in Stirling Castle on 21 September 1513, was tradition- 
ally remembered as ‘the mourning coronation.” A coronation is usually 
regarded as the most solemn and sacred moment for any monarch and 
this was still the case in 1513, despite the inauspicious circumstances. 
It marked James’s transformation from a private individual into a pub- 
lic figure with divinely bestowed powers of majesty. It is most unlikely 
that the king himself had any recollection of the event, but the queen 
mother, Margaret Tudor, and members of the royal household and gov- 
ernment such as Sir David Lindsay of the Mount and Sir John Campbell 
of Lundy would certainly have been able to describe to the adult king 
the circumstances of his accession. 

James seems to have learned the lessons well. As an adult, he sought 
to assert his authority in all aspects of Scottish government and to pro- 
mote his royal dignity on an international stage. He created an exuber- 
ant and cosmopolitan court culture, which sought to galvanise Scottish 


1 NLS, Peter Thomson's Heraldic Manuscript, Adv. MS 31.7.22, fo. 44r. Thomson was 
Bute Pursuivant and Islay Herald to James V. 

> Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affairs, 1501-54: Selections from the Acta 
Dominorum Concilii, ed. R. K. Hannay (Edinburgh, 1932; hereafter ADCP), 1; M. G. J. 
Kinloch, ‘Scottish coronations, AD 574-1651} Dublin Review, 130 (1902), 263-77; 131 
(1902), 34-52, at p. 52. 
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Plate 2.1 The regalia of Scotland. © Crown Copyright. Reproduced courtesy 
of Historic Scotland. 


national identity and enhance the status of the House of Stewart. There 
were many aspects to his political and cultural programme but his inter- 
est in the ritual and regalia of the coronation was certainly a significant 
factor. In the 1530s the royal regalia was repeatedly refashioned to match 
the images that had been used on coins, seals and official documents for 
two generations and to reflect the current ideology of imperial kingship. 
James then began to plan a coronation for his first wife, Madeleine of 
France, whom he married in 1537. Her early death prevented the cer- 
emony from going ahead but her successor, Mary of Guise, was crowned 
in Holyrood Abbey in February 1540. In many ways this coronation 
can be seen as the culmination of James V’s campaign to reassert royal 
power and status.’ 


> For the wider cultural programme of the adult reign see A. Thomas, Princelie Majes- 
tie: the Court of James V of Scotland, 1528-1542 (Edinburgh, 2005). 
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The coronation ritual of the medieval west was a hybrid ceremony which 
evolved in the syncretism of the Dark Ages as pagan peoples were con- 
verted to Christianity. Some elements probably recall the ancient tribal 
inaugurations of chieftains and warlords. The sceptre, staff or sword may 
well have originated in pagan regalia, just as the precursor of the crown 
was a ceremonial helmet or galea. The enthronement probably harks 
back to the ritual installation of barbarian kings on seats or shields of 
honour. As these kings adopted Christianity they sought to demonstrate 
divine approval of their temporal power, so their ritual inaugurations 
were absorbed into a liturgical ceremony. This process was encouraged 
by the church since it placed a clergyman in the role of king-maker and 
thus enhanced ecclesiastical status and authority. Prelates of the ninth 
century adapted the procedure for the ordination of priests and bish- 
ops and invoked the precedents of the Old Testament in writing the 
earliest ordines, or coronation service books.* Medieval kings would 
be crowned like Joash and anointed like Solomon by the ministrations 
of priests. Indeed, the Old Testament stories include other elements of 
the medieval coronation rite too: election, acclamation, enthronement 
and the pledge of allegiance feature alongside unction and crowning.° 
These biblical precedents were clearly understood in early sixteenth- 
century Scotland and were interpreted as an indication of the divinely 
sanctioned benefits that monarchy would bring to the people. As Peter 
Thomson, one of James V’s heralds, wrote: 


It is to wit that emperouris and kingis ald tymys of heryaldis eldis war 
maid be the prophetis as be for the incarnatione of our lord jhesu cryst as 
Davy king of Isrelne and his sone the wys Salamone witht mony othiris 
as in the Bibil apperis in haly writ. And thane war kingis anontit be the 
prophetis and in thai tymis the pepyll that war ourthrawin witht tiranis as 
Moyses was witht Pharon than wald ask at the hali prophettis to gyt thame 
a kyng to governe thame in law and justice. And alway to defend thame be 
fors of armys fra sic tiranis that pressit til invaid thaim be fors.° 


The central rite of the medieval coronation service was unction: anoint- 
ing the monarch with consecrated oil. In some realms the oil was the 
simple oil of the catechumens, in others the more prestigious chrism, 


+ R. Strong, Coronation: a History of Kingship and the British Monarchy (London, 
2005), 3-33; J. P. C. Stuart, third marquess of Bute, Scottish Coronations (Paisley, 1902), 
18-21. 

5 1 Kings 1:32-40; 2 Kings 11:12; 1 Chronicles 29:22-5. 

® NLS, Thomson’s Heraldic Manuscript, Adv. MS 31.7.22, fos. 42r.-42v. 
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which was oil mixed with balsam. It was probably the oil of the cat- 
echumens that was used in the Scottish rite, since there is no mention 
of chrism in any of the (admittedly scanty) surviving sources. Since the 
application of sacred oil was also used in baptism, confirmation, ordi- 
nation and the last rites, the royal unction could be seen as akin to a 
sacrament. Certainly, there was a clear understanding that the king 
was spiritually renewed or transformed through the ritual. The holy oil 
applied to the monarch’s skin was intended as an outward sign of an 
inner change: the king would be imbued with the power of the holy spirit 
and would rule through divine grace. By extension, the rite might even 
be interpreted as conferring upon him sacerdotal status. This impres- 
sion was reinforced in the French tradition by the legend of the Sainte 
Ampoulle: the belief that the oil used to anoint kings of France had been 
brought directly from heaven by a dove for the baptism of Clovis. Not 
to be outdone, the kings of England promoted the story that their oil 
had been given to St Thomas Becket by the Virgin Mary. The fact that 
both the English and French kings received communion in both kinds 
at the coronation mass (rather than taking the bread alone, as was usual 
for the laity) and believed that the royal touch had miraculous powers 
of healing, strengthened further the notion of sacerdotal kingship, as 
did the resemblance of the royal unction to the consecration of a bishop 
and the use of the terms ‘ordination’ or ‘consecration’ to describe the 
ceremony.’ 

The Scottish ceremonial had some distinctive features of its own since 
it blended the ancient rites of the kings of Dalriada with the Pictish tra- 
ditions centred on the Stone of Destiny. The ritual of Dalriada is one 
of the earliest on record, stemming from the inauguration of Aidan by 
Columba on Iona in 574. The main features were the bestowal of a bless- 
ing through the laying-on of hands by a cleric and the recitation of the 
genealogy of the new king. The Pictish ritual involved the enthrone- 
ment of the new king upon the Stone of Destiny.’ The accounts of these 


7 Strong, Coronation, 9-12, 111-119; Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 229-30, 263-7; 
T. A. Sandquist, “The holy oil of St Thomas of Canterbury; in T. A. Sandquist and M. R. 
Powicke (eds.), Essays in Medieval History Presented to Bertie Wilkinson (Toronto, 1969); 
M. Bloch, The Royal Touch: Sacred Monarchy and Scrofula in England and France, trans. 
J. A. Anderson (London, 1973). It looks as if Charles I might have been anointed with 
chrism at Holyrood in 1633: D. Shaw, ‘Scotland’s place in Britains coronation tradition, 
Court Historian, 9:1 (July 2004), 56-8. 

8 Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 1-61; J. Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations since the 
Reformation, Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society and Transactions of 
the Glasgow Ecclesiological Society Special Issue (Aberdeen, 1902), 3-7; Shaw, ‘Scotland's 
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ancient rites are notable for the absence of any mention of coronation 
or unction. Certainly, the Scottish kings of the thirteenth century were 
neither crowned nor anointed at their inaugurations but Alexander II, 
Alexander III and John Balliol seem to have worn crowns as ornaments 
and Robert Bruce wore a gold circlet or coronella aurea at his inaugu- 
ration in 1306. The thirteenth-century inaugural ceremony involved 
some other important aspects, which were incorporated into the later 
coronation ritual. The insignia included a sword, a sceptre or rod and 
a royal mantle. Before 1296, the ceremony involved an oath of some 
kind, enthronement, perhaps upon a box-bench containing the Stone 
of Scone, and a recitation of the royal pedigree. Usually, the bishop of 
St Andrews seems to have officiated.’ Alexander II and Alexander III 
repeatedly requested a papal grant of the rites of coronation and unc- 
tion but were refused in deference to the claims of the English kings 
to feudal suzerainty. In pursuit of such claims, Edward I deposed John 
Balliol in 1296 and confiscated the Scottish royal insignia. The Stone of 
Scone, a crown, sceptre, orb and mantle were deposited at the shrine 
of St Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. However, King 
Edward’s ambitions were thwarted within a few years. In the aftermath 
of Bannockburn and the Declaration of Arbroath, English pretensions 
to overlordship in Scotland were weaker than they had been for many 
generations and Pope John XXII finally conceded the rites of coronation 
and unction just after Robert Bruce’s death in 1329. The new ritual was 
performed for the first time at the coronation of Bruces son, David II, 
in 1331 and was used at all subsequent Scottish coronations until the 
Reformation.” 

The papal Bull granted the kings of Scots the reception of unction, a 
royal diadem (regium dyadema) and other regalia by the hands of the 
bishop of St Andrews or the bishop of Glasgow. The unction was said 


place, 44-6. The key texts are the Lives of Columba by Cuimine and Adomnan. Trans- 
lations are available as freely accessed e-texts: www.cyberscotia.com/ogmios/texts/ 
cuimine/life-of-columba.html (accessed 22 Nov. 2006; chapter 5 has the story of Aidan) 
and www.cyberscotia.com/inchcolm/sources/adomnan-vita (accessed 22 Nov. 2006; 
book 3, chapter 6). Roy Strong asserts that Adomnan’s story implies the bestowal of unc- 
tion but this is not readily apparent in the text: Strong, Coronation, 13-14. 

° A. A.M. Duncan, ‘Before coronation: making a king at Scone in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in R. Welander, D. J. Breeze and T. O. Clancy (eds.), The Stone of Destiny: Artefact 
and Icon (Edinburgh, 2003); Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations, 8-9; Kinloch, ‘Scottish 
coronations, 36-42. 

0 A, D. M. Barrell, Medieval Scotland (Cambridge, 2000), 60-2; Duncan, ‘Before 
coronation, 152, 162; Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations, 10-12; Kinloch, ‘Scottish 
coronations, 36-46; Shaw, ‘Scotland’s place, 46-7. 
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to be ‘a gift of superior grace that they [kings of Scots] may be strength- 
ened in the prosecution of their just rule and also may be directed by a 
wiser and holier spirit, whilst the circular form of the crown signified 
‘a plenitude of virtues and a complete authority in temporal dominion’ 
Furthermore, the pope desired the kings of Scots to take an oath to erad- 
icate heresy from the realm and to protect the church." It is not cer- 
tain to what extent this request was implemented, since the text of the 
pre-Reformation Scottish coronation oath has not survived. However, 
the oath demanded by parliament from the duke of Rothesay upon his 
appointment as lieutenant to his father, Robert III, in 1399 was said to 
have been modelled on the coronation oath of 1390 and seems to have 
met the pope's requirements. Rothesay had to promise 


the fredume ande the rycht of the kirke to kepe undamyste; the lawys 
and the lovablez custumes to gerr be kepit to the pupil; manslaerys, reife- 
ris, brynneris & generaly all mysdoeris thruch strynthe til restreygnte & 
punyse; and specialy cursit men heretekis & [sic] put fra the kyrke, at the 
requeste of the kyrke, to restreygne.” 


Parliament also legislated for the form of the post-Reformation corona- 
tion oath in 1567. The suggested wording seems to have drawn upon the 
clauses of Rothesay’s oath and was very similar to the pre-Reformation 
English and French oaths. In spiritual matters it included promises to 
serve God, maintain true religion, support preaching and the right min- 
istration of the sacraments, abolish and oppose all false religion and root 
out all heretics convicted by the kirk. The temporal promises were to 
rule the people according to the will of God and the laws of the realm, to 
maintain peace for the kirk and people, to preserve the rights, rents and 
privileges of the crown, to combat evil, and to uphold justice, equity and 
mercy. Apart from the very different notions of what constituted ‘true’ 
religion, there is nothing in the 1567 act that would have been obviously 
inappropriate for earlier rituals and it is certainly possible that minimal 
changes to the oath were made at the Reformation.” 


1 Facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of Scotland, 3 vols. (London, 1867-71), ii, 
no. xxx, has a transcription and translation of the Bull as well as a facsimile. A transla- 
tion is also given in Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations, 48-9, and a partial translation 
in Kinloch, ‘Scottish coronations, 45. 

2 APS, i, 573; R. J. Lyall, “The medieval Scottish coronation service: some seventeenth- 
century evidence, IR, 28 (1977), 3-21, at p. 16. 

B APS, iii, 23-24; Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 223; Strong, Coronation, 4-5, 29-30, 
91-2, 170; S. M. Jack, ‘“A pattern for a king’s inauguration”: the coronation of James I in 
England, Parergon, 21:2 (July 2004), 67-91, at p. 74. 
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The Bull of 1329, the oath of 1399 and the act of 1567 are key pri- 
mary texts for the study of the late-medieval Scottish coronation. Sadly, 
no others have survived the traumas of the Reformation and civil wars. 
There are no surviving Scottish equivalents of the English Liber Regalis 
or French ordines. Contemporary chronicles usually record the place 
and date of Stewart coronations but give very little indication of the 
rituals and regalia that were utilised." However, there is a seventeenth- 
century document, which seems to indicate some of the essential out- 
lines of the pre-Reformation Scottish coronation service. This is The 
Forme of the Coronatioun of the Kings of Scotland written in 1628 by Sir 
Jerome Lindsay of Annatland, Lyon King of Arms. He had been asked 
to summarise the medieval Scottish coronation tradition as part of the 
planning for Charles Ps Scottish coronation of 1633 and it is likely that 
he consulted medieval records which have since been lost. It is notable 
that the Forme stresses heavily the role played by the Lord Lyon in the 
proceedings, which rather invites suspicion of its authenticity. However, 
the ceremonial described by Lindsay corresponds quite well with that 
used in English and French medieval coronation services and it is diffi- 
cult to identify any specific elements that are obviously spurious.” Some 
years later the next Lord Lyon, Sir James Balfour of Denmilne, seems 
to have used the Forme (or perhaps a common source) to produce his 
description of the coronation of Robert II. This adds nothing new to the 
picture apart from the wording of some oaths said to have been used by 
James II and his magnates at the parliament of 1445. These oaths seem 
to reflect the particular circumstances of Scottish politics at that time 
and do not appear to belong to the wider coronation tradition." 


* * * 


From such fragmentary evidence it is possible to produce a rough and 
somewhat speculative sketch of what might have happened in Stirling 


14 For inter alia chronicle accounts of the coronations of Robert II and Robert III 
see S. Boardman, ‘Coronations, kings and guardians: politics, parliaments and general 
councils, 1371-1406; in K. M. Brown and R. J. Tanner (eds.), Parliament and Politics in 
Scotland, 1235-1560 (Edinburgh, 2004). 

18 RPC, 2nd ser., ii, 393-5; Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 299-302; Lyall, ‘Medieval 
Scottish coronation service, 3-21. Stuart wrongly identified the author of the Forme as 
Sir James Balfour. 

16 Lyall, ‘Medieval Scottish coronation service, 9-10, 15-16; C. McGladdery, James II 
(Edinburgh, 1990), 33; M. Brown, ‘Public authority and factional conflict: crown, 
parliament and polity, 1424-1455’ in Brown and Tanner (eds.), Parliament and Politics, 
133-8. 
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Castle in September 1513. Following the Battle of Flodden, the baby 
king, queen mother, senior clergy and surviving magnates retreated to 
Stirling because it was the most defensible of the royal fortresses. No 
formal parliament or general council was held until November but rep- 
resentatives of some of the burghs were probably summoned to Stirling 
at this time, since their presence was usually expected at a coronation.” 
As Peter Thomson put it, ‘al sik gret akkis suld be done in the maist gret 
cyteis in gret assemblis of consalis or parliamentis quhen maist multitu- 
dis of pepil suld be present.’ To galvanise Scottish resistance to the per- 
ceived English threat, it was important to arrange the coronation of the 
new king quickly and the day was set for 21 September. The urgency of 
the situation might explain a break with custom here: traditionally coro- 
nations were held on a Sunday but 21 September 1513 was a Wednesday. 
However, it was also the feast of St Matthew the evangelist and apostle. 
St Matthew does not seem to have attracted any special veneration in 
medieval Scotland but perhaps the day was considered sufficiently aus- 
picious to be appropriate. Certainly, the consecration of a bishop at this 
time was usually done on a Sunday or the feast of an apostle.” 

The records of the lords of council provide the only contemporary 
evidence of the event: 


The lordis thinkis expedient and it pleis the quenis grace that the king our 
soverane lord be crounit on Wednisday nixt to cum the xxi day of this 
instant moneth of September in the kirk of the castell of Striveling and 
that my lord of Glesgw be executor officii and provyde tharfor, and that 
all uther necessar provisioun be maid for the said coronatioun agane the 
said day.” 


This entry was dated at Stirling on 19 September, so the preparations must 
have been extremely rushed. James Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, was 
chosen to officiate since Alexander Stewart, archbishop of St Andrews, 


ADCP, 6. 

18 NLS, Thomson's Heraldic Manuscript, Adv. MS 31.7.22, fo. 41r. 

1 Robert I (27 Mar. 1306: Palm Sunday), David II (24 Nov. 1331), Robert III (14 Aug. 
1390), James I (21 May 1424), James III (10 Aug. 1460) and Mary (9 Sept. 1543) were all 
crowned on Sundays. Apart from James V, the exceptions in this period were Robert II 
(26 Mar. 1371: a Wednesday), James II (25 Mar. 1437: a Monday but also the feast of 
the Annunciation) and James IV (26 June 1488: a Thursday). James V ensured that his 
queen, Mary of Guise, was crowned on a Sunday, 22 Feb. 1540. See also Stuart, Scottish 
Coronations, 224. Alasdair MacDonald has reminded me that Rosslyn Chapel is dedi- 
cated to St Matthew but there are few other examples. 

20 ADCP, 1. 
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had perished at Flodden and his successor had not yet been appointed. 
The intended venue might have been the chapel royal built by James III 
and James IV but there was also another church somewhere within the 
castle precincts and the text seems to indicate that this was where the 
coronation was held. Neither building has survived but the preference 
for the church over the chapel royal might have been to do with capac- 
ity. In 1567 the chapel royal was certainly considered inadequate and 
the coronation of James VI took place outside the castle in the parish 
church of the burgh of Stirling. The adult James VI demolished the old 
chapel royal and built a new one for the baptism of his eldest son, Prince 
Henry, in 1594.7! 

If the subsequent ceremonial adhered to the pattern set out in the 
Forme, events would have proceeded as follows. The day before the cor- 
onation, a delegation of notables representing the three estates of the 
realm would have gathered under the leadership of the senior martial 
officers, the hereditary marshal and hereditary constable of Scotland: 
William Keith, second Earl Marischal, and William Hay, fifth earl of 
Errol. An adult king would have received them in state and, in response 
to their formal questions, declared that he was the lawful successor of his 
father and willing to accept the crown. In the case of the young James V, 
a proxy must have acted on his behalf. Queen Margaret had been 
appointed tutrix to her son in the will of James IV and she may well 
have been present but this kind of public role was likely to be delegated 
to a male, perhaps the earl of Moray or earl of Lennox, both of whom 
were related to the king. The Forme notes that at this point the cloth of 
estate would have been ‘opin, that is hanging behind the king’s seat but 
not overhead, ‘to declaire that the King has not yitt receaved the crowne’. 
Upon his declaration that he was willing to be crowned, the cloth would 
have been half closed and fully closed only after the coronation. There 
is a clear indication here that the crown of Scotland was freely offered 
to the monarch by the three estates, establishing a contractual relation- 
ship between sovereign and subjects. There is also a sense of how an 


1 R. Fawcett, Stirling Castle (London, 1995), 45-7, 73-6; Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coro- 
nations, 17. The baptism of the future James VI in 1566 did take place in the chapel royal: 
M. Lynch, ‘Queen Mary’s triumph: the baptismal celebrations at Stirling in December 
1566, SHR, 69 (1990), 1-21. See also A. L. Juhala, “The Household and Court of King 
James VI of Scotland, 1567-1603’ (University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 2000), 202-3, 
210-15. 
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apparently mundane detail, such as the arrangement of a piece of cloth, 
was habitually endowed with considerable symbolic significance.” 

The next day the senior royal herald, Lyon King of Arms, would have 
been sworn into his office anew and crowned with an open crown (a cir- 
clet without any arches) by the archbishop of St Andrews in the presence 
of the king (or his proxy), the marshal and all the other heralds in their 
armorial coats. The Forme indicates that this heraldic coronation would 
take place in a venue separate from the ‘theater’ where the king would be 
crowned. In Stirling Castle, the great hall would have been a likely loca- 
tion or perhaps the chapel royal if the royal coronation was indeed held 
elsewhere. It is likely that James Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, stood 
in for the archbishop of St Andrews here, just as he would in the king’s 
coronation service. The Lord Lyon of the day was Sir William Cum- 
ming of Inverallochy, who had previously served as Marchmont Herald. 
He was noted for taking an interest in chivalric literature and the legal 
responsibilities of his office.” Lyon's chief duty at the royal coronation 
was to direct the ceremonial and, with the other heralds, to maintain 
discipline. He would have begun proceedings by parading with the mar- 
shal and the bishops to the church, where he would have declared to the 
assembled company that the king was willing to be crowned. The people 
should then have called for the king to be brought to them, and Lyon, 
marshal, constable and bishops would have returned to the king’s lodg- 
ings to call him to his coronation. 

Someone must have carried the baby king in his arms throughout 
much of the ritual that followed and, if the child were to be well behaved, 
it would have been sensible to choose someone he knew well. A likely 
candidate would have been Sir David Lindsay of the Mount who seems 
to have been in James’s service from the moment of the latter’s birth and 
held a senior role in the royal household as the master usher. Indeed, in 


2 R. J. Tanner, The Late Medieval Scottish Parliament: Politics and the Three Estates, 
1424-1488 (East Linton, 2001), 264-78; K. M. Brown and R. J. Tanner, ‘Introduction; 
in Brown and Tanner (eds.), Parliament and Politics, 1-28. James V’s wardrobe inven- 
tory of Mar. 1539 listed five cloths of estate, including an old one made of green velvet 
with gold trimmings, which had perhaps been used in 1513: NAS, wardrobe inventories, 
E31/5, fos. 23v.-24r. 

2 E J. Grant, Court of the Lord Lyon, 1318-1945 (SRS, 1945), 1; C. Edington, Court 
and Culture in Renaissance Scotland: Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 1486-1555 (East 
Linton, 1995), 31-2, 121; C. J. Burnett, Early officers of arms in Scotland, Review of 
Scottish Culture, 9 (1995-6), 3-13, at p. 12. 
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one of his later poems he mentions such a role in general terms, without 
mentioning the coronation specifically: 


Quhen thow [the king] wes young, I bure the in myne arme 
Full tenderlie, tyll thow begouth to gang (The Dreme, lines 8-9). 


The king would have entered the church preceded by the crowned Lyon 
and flanked by two bishops: one was probably Beaton, the other would 
also have been very senior, perhaps William Elphinstone of Aberdeen. 
A formal procession would have made its way to a platform just in front 
of the high altar at the east end. According to the Forme, the crown, 
sceptre and sword would have been carried at the head of the procession 
by senior heralds. This might be one point where Lindsay of Annat- 
land was exaggerating the heralds’ role since, according to Pitscottie, 
the honours of Scotland were borne by the earls of Arran, Lennox and 
Argyll at the coronation of Mary queen of Scots in 1543.” In September 
1513 the earl of Arran was in France but there were several other earls 
who could have taken part: Angus, Huntly, Morton, Argyll, Crawford, 
Lennox, Eglinton, Glencairn and Atholl had all been appointed to the 
queen regents council only two days earlier.” Behind would come 
the marshal and constable carrying the royal robe, the great seal and 
the spurs, symbolic of knighthood. It was usually expected that a mon- 
arch would be knighted some years before he was crowned: in the words 
of Peter Thomson, ‘thar suld na kyng be crownyt bot he war fyrst knycht. 
And the emperour is nocht veraye emperour til he be first knycht-?” In 
the case of a child monarch, it is likely that he would have been knighted 
as a preliminary part of the coronation ceremony if this had not previ- 
ously occurred, and it might have been done at his baptism, for which 
we have no narrative account.” 


4 Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, The Works, 1490-1555, 4 vols., ed. D. Hamer (STS, 
1931-6), i, 4. 

23 Robert Lindesay of Pitscottie, The Historie and Cronicles of Scotland, 3 vols., ed. 
Æ. J. G. MacKay (STS, 1899-1911), ii, 15. 

26 ADCP, 1. 

27 NLS, Thomson's Heraldic Manuscript, Adv. MS 31.7.22, fo. 41v. The fact that Alex- 
ander II had not been knighted before his coronation was a matter of some controversy: 
Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations’, 8-9. 

8 Prince Henry was knighted as part of his baptismal celebrations in 1594: William 
Fowler, ‘A True Reportarie of the Baptisme of the Prince of Scotland; in The Works of 
William Fowler, Secretary to Queen Anne, Wife of James VI, 3 vols., eds. H. W. Meikle, 
J. Craigie and J. Purves (STS, 1914-40), ii, 165-95. I am grateful to Michael Ullyot, 
who is preparing a new edition of Fowler’s account, for bringing this reference to my 
attention. 
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According to the Forme, the service would have begun with a sermon. 
Perhaps this would have been given by the dean of the chapel royal, 
David Arnot. The placing of the sermon at the very start of the service 
looks suspiciously like a post-Reformation re-arrangement to stress the 
importance of the word of God but in fact the fourteenth-century Eng- 
lish Liber Regalis placed a sermon early in the service too, so it is prob- 
ably authentic.” The royal unction would have followed. Two separate 
receptacles of oil would have been carried in by Lyon, handed on to 
the marshal and constable, who in turn passed them to the two bishops 
on either side of the king. They would then have applied the oil to the 
‘boughts of his armes, looffes of his hands, the toppes of his shoulder 
and ocksters’ (elbows, palms, shoulders and armpits). It is probably to 
be understood that the monarch’s head was also anointed and this was 
indeed specified in Sir James Balfour’s version of the coronation ritual.” 
The investiture of the king with the robe, sword, sceptre and spurs would 
have followed, each item being passed to a bishop by the marshal or 
constable. In the case of the baby King James V, the regalia must simply 
have been passed before him, for him to touch. The Lyon would then 
have recited the pedigree of the new king, going back six generations, 
which would have taken him as far as the first Stewart king, Robert II. 
Following this, the king would have been crowned by Beaton: the regal 
diadem probably held over his head and perhaps a miniature version 
worn briefly to cries of ‘God blesse the King, God blesse the people and 
the King, God blesse the King and the people’. 

The king should then have taken the royal oath, in which case some- 
one would have had to speak on his behalf. Again, perhaps Moray or 
Lennox would have been considered suitable, or maybe a cleric of the 
royal household such as the king’s personal chaplain, sir James Haswell, 
or Dean Arnot of the chapel royal. In 1567 a secular lord, the earl of 
Morton, spoke for the baby James VI.*! The position of the royal oath 
in the service was a distinctive feature of the Scottish ritual, since the 
French and English traditions both placed the oath before the unction 
and investiture rather than afterwards. This rather leaves the impression 
that the bestowal of the insignia of kingship was conditional upon the 
acceptance of obligations, whereas the Scottish custom suggests that the 


? Shaw, ‘Scotland’s place, 48-49; Lyall, ‘Medieval Scottish coronation, 18; Strong, 
Coronation, 87. 

30 Lyall, ‘Medieval Scottish coronation, 8. 

3! Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations, 17. 
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monarch graciously chose to make promises when already in possession 
of his full dignity. 

The final act of the drama was the oath of fealty given by the people of 
the realm through their representatives assembled in the church. First, a 
general oath was read by the Lyon from the four corners of the platform 
where the ritual had been staged, to which the congregation was required 
to assent. Then the peers of the realm made individual declarations of 
allegiance before the king, kneeling and touching the crown, which had 
been removed from the monarch’s head and placed before him. “Then 
ar psalmes sung and the trumpets sound, heraulds, people and all cry, 
God keepe the King, thrise’ and, according to the Forme, the ceremony 
was at an end. Understandably for a seventeenth-century document, no 
mention was made of a coronation Mass except perhaps obliquely in 
the reference to psalms. However, it would have been customary to cel- 
ebrate Mass before leaving the church and one might reasonably imag- 
ine that the glorious music of Robert Carver and the expert forces of the 
choir of the chapel royal would have been given free rein here.” At the 
end of the service, the royal party would have processed out much as 
they had entered, and at this point, Lindsay of Annatland conceded that 
the honours of Scotland would have been carried by noblemen and the 
great seal by the chancellor (another post vacant after Flodden), rather 
than by heralds. 


* * * 


It is slightly easier to reconstruct the coronation regalia used in the reign 
of James V than it is to depict the ritual. Just as a pope had provided the 
authority to undertake unction and coronation in Scotland, so pontiffs 
also supplied some of the coronation insignia. The sceptre had been sent 
to James IV by Alexander VI in 1494 as a mark of papal approbation and 
has survived the ages to be viewed today in Edinburgh Castle along with 
the other honours of Scotland. It is a rod of solid silver gilt, hexagonal in 
form, with an elaborate finial incorporating figures of saints important 
to a Scottish monarch: the Virgin Mary, St James and St Andrew. It is 
topped by a polished rock crystal, a stone which was believed to have 
healing powers, and a pearl. Originally, it was about 25 inches long and 
weighed about 15 ounces: this is the version of the sceptre that would 
have been used in the coronation of 1513. However, as an adult, James V 


» See Thomas, Princelie Majestie, 104-12. 
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decided that he wished to have a more impressive piece and in 1536 he 
commissioned a royal goldsmith, Adam Leys, to extend it. Leys added a 
new section to the middle of the sceptre, between the original shaft and 
its handle, matching the hexagonal form but decorating it with a pattern 
of thistles and fleurs de lys rather than the grotesques incised on the first 
shaft. He also marked his work with the king's cipher: IR5. The finished 
sceptre was therefore a more imposing 34 inches long and 26 ounces in 
weight. It would have been natural to turn to fleurs de lys in the decora- 
tive scheme of 1536 since James ordered the remodelling of his sceptre 
just before he set out on a voyage to accomplish his first marriage to a 
French princess.” 

Adam Leys was also employed the following year, as James returned 
from France with his bride, Queen Madeleine, to gild ‘the knoppis of 
the kingis stule’ with £3 worth of gold ducats. The ‘stule’ was also to be 
lined with red leather, covered with green velvet and fringed with silk 
and gold. It is not clear whether the ‘stule’ was a royal throne or a seat 
in the form of a ‘fald-stool, which also had associations with coronation 
ceremonies. A ‘fald-stool’ was usually without a back or arms, and had 
crossed and hinged legs, allowing it to be folded away. However, the 
quantities of leather and cloth employed (six skins and 3% ells of velvet) 
suggest something rather larger and more elaborate. Whatever its shape, 
it was clearly a splendid piece of furniture and intended to emphasise 
the royal dignity of the king.** The new sceptre and ‘stule’ were intended 
to have their first public outing at Queen Madeleine's coronation, which 
James was planning as the newlyweds made their slow return journey 
to Scotland. The surviving indications of the preparations are fragmen- 
tary: in March 1537 the burgh of Edinburgh resolved to raise a tax to 
cover its participation in the royal entry and coronation, in April the 
lord treasurer bought new ‘cottis of armour’ (armorial tabards) for the 
royal heralds, and a convention of lords was to be called to coincide 
with the coronation. We also have Sir David Lindsay’s description of 
the magnificent procession that was planned for the new queen, in his 
poem, The Deploratioun.*» However, it was not to be. Madeleine was 


3 TA, vi, 285-6; A. J. S. Brook, “Technical description of the regalia of Scotland, 
PSAS, 24 (1889-90), 94-104; C. J. Burnett and C. J. Tabraham, The Honours of Scotland: 
the Story of the Scottish Crown Jewels (Edinburgh, 1993), 17, 22-3; C. Burns, ‘Papal gifts 
to Scottish monarchs: the golden rose and the blessed sword’, IR, 20 (1969), 150-94, at 
pp. 171-2. 

34 TA, vi, 299; Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 78-9. 
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almost certainly consumptive and the sea voyage took its toll. The king 
and queen landed at Leith on 19 May 1537. The queen took up residence 
at the palace of Holyrood on 21 May and did not stir from there for the 
next seven weeks. She died there on the morning of 7 July, mourned by 
two kingdoms.” 

The sword of state, which is also on display in Edinburgh Castle, 
was another papal gift to James IV, from Julius II in 1507. It was origi- 
nally accompanied by a consecrated hat or cap, which has not survived. 
Whilst the papal sword was readily adopted as the coronation sword, 
there is no clear evidence that the papal cap ever served any ceremonial 
function after its presentation. However, Lindsay’s Forme does indicate 
that when the nobles gave their oaths of fealty to the king, they would 
kneel and touch the crown, which was placed in front of the monarch. 
The crown would have been removed from the king’s head and replaced 
with a cap. Had either James V or Mary been crowned as adults, it is 
possible that the papal cap might have been used at this point in the 
ceremony. However, these two baby monarchs could not have worn it 
and doubtless its use would not have been acceptable after the Reforma- 
tion, since it was embroidered with a dove symbolising the holy spirit. 
This would probably have seemed far too ‘papist’ to John Knox and his 
ilk. The sword is well over four feet long, has a steel blade, a silver-gilt 
hilt, a scabbard covered in red velvet and silver gilt and a silk belt with 
a silver-gilt buckle. Figures of two apostles, probably Sts Peter and Paul, 
are lightly etched onto the heel of the blade, whilst the decoration on the 
hilt, scabbard and belt features many oak trees, oak leaves and acorns, 
motifs taken from the arms of Julius II. At the same time that Adam 
Leys was commissioned to extend the royal sceptre, he also carried out 
some repairs to the sword.*” 

James V’s first marriage not only prompted him to commission work 
on his sword, sceptre and ‘stule’ all of which he would have used had 
Madeleine survived long enough to receive her own coronation, but 
also provided an opportunity for Pope Paul III to send him a new cap 
and sword. Neither item has survived but they would surely have been 
as impressive as the sword of Julius II, and James certainly would have 


3% Thomas, Princelie Majestie, 183-90. 
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regarded their acquisition as a matter of considerable prestige and politi- 
cal significance. James had originally been promised one of King Francis I's 
daughters as a bride in the 1517 Treaty of Rouen, but the see-sawing 
international diplomacy of the 1520s and 1530s made the French king 
wary of fulfilling the contract. James’s personal visit to Francis’s court in 
September 1536 brought the matter to a successful resolution, but not 
before Francis had ascertained that Henry VIII of England was unlikely 
to take the renewed Franco-Scottish alliance as an excuse for war, and 
that the pope would give the union his blessing. The marriage contract 
was signed at Blois on 26 November and the wedding was set for 1 Janu- 
ary 1537 in Paris.” Every year, at a church service on Christmas Eve, 
popes customarily blessed a cap and sword and announced the name 
of a prince to whom they would be sent as a personal gift. In December 
1536 the king of Scots was named as recipient. The gift usually symbol- 
ised the papal claims to both temporal and spiritual power (the sword 
was double-edged) and indicated that the pope delegated authority to 
a prince to act as defender of holy church. The emblem of the dove on 
the cap signified that he would receive the protection of the holy spirit 
in this endeavour. The timing of this particular gift indicates clearly that 
the pope regarded James's marriage to the daughter of the “Most Chris- 
tian King’ as a way of strengthening his commitment to the Catholic 
faith and his opposition to his heretic uncle of England, whom Paul III 
had recently threatened to excommunicate. This was explicitly stated 
in the papal letter that accompanied the gift.” Indeed, there was even 
a rumour at the time that the pope intended to remove Henry’s title of 
‘Defender of the Faith’ and confer it upon James instead. There is no evi- 
dence that James ever used this style but Henry VIII was outraged at the 
mere suggestion. The papal chamberlain, Giovanni Antonio, count of 
Campeggio, left Rome carrying the cap and sword in January 1537 and 
James was presented with them at a solemn high Mass at Compiégne 
on 19 February. The ceremony was probably conducted by David Bea- 
ton, nephew of James Beaton and abbot of Arbroath, who would shortly 
afterwards become the cardinal archbishop of St Andrews. Thus, after 


38 See Thomas, Princelie Majestie, 8-10, 183-9. 
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1537, James V had a choice of two splendid swords that could have been 
used as swords of state.“ 

The most important piece of royal regalia was the crown. The precise 
form of the crown used in 1513 is unknown, since depictions of the 
crown from the reigns of James III and James IV are so inconsistent. On 
the Trinity College altarpiece of c.1474-5, James III is shown wearing an 
open circlet ringed with alternating tall fleurs de lys and shorter crosses 
fleury, decorated with precious stones and pearls. However, his silver 
groats and half-groats of c.1485 show him wearing an arched diadem 
where the fleurs de lys and crosses are of much the same height. The 
portrait of James IV in his book of hours of c.1503 shows him wearing 
another arched crown, which looks lighter and more delicate than the 
one on James III’s coins, whilst James IV’s coins show him wearing an 
open circlet without arches. It is difficult to gauge to what extent these 
images were intended to be precise portrayals of real pieces of regalia or 
how far they were simply stylised images but since both paintings were 
made in the Netherlands rather than in Scotland itself, their precision 
must be in some doubt. It seems clear that, unless there were several 
different crowns worn by the kings of Scots, these images cannot all be 
accurate and so the evidence provided by coins, portraits and other pic- 
torial sources is of little real help here.*! 

The best documentary evidence we have of James V’s crown is in the 
treasurer's accounts and wardrobe inventories. In May 1532, 7% ounces 
and a half unicorn of gold were purchased from Thomas Wood, gold- 
smith, and a further ounce of gold was bought from the king’s master 
coiner, James Acheson, to mend the king’s crown. In August 1532 Ache- 
son was paid for another 3-ounce ingot of gold, which probably went 
into the crown as well, since it is recorded alongside the fee paid to Adam 
Leys, the goldsmith who did the work. He was paid £6 for repairing 
the crown ‘and making of the spryngis thairto. There seems little doubt 


2 Burns, ‘Papal gifts, 160-8, 180-3; Burnett and Tabraham, Honours of Scotland, 24; 
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that this entry indicates the moment when the Scottish crown first had 
arches attached to it in reality rather than in pictorial images. Certainly, 
the word ‘spring’ can be understood as ‘a support from which an arch 
rises’ or ‘a curved piece of metal’ and in the record, the verb ‘making’ is 
clearly distinguished from the ‘mending’ which happened at the same 
time. In total, the considerable sum of £48 7s. 6d. (or £72 7s. 6d. if one 
includes Acheson's second ingot) was spent on the gold for the crown at 
this time, so the work must have been quite substantial. A purple velvet 
bonnet lined with buckram and black cloth was also made for the crown 
and a new neck-chain made from £23 worth of gold was made for the 
king.” In October 1533 the treasurer paid £24 for another 3 ounces of 
gold for mending the king’s crown. Coming so soon after the work of 
1532, there must be a suspicion that this bill was a payment in arrears for 
gold actually used the year before, particularly as the person to whom 
the debt was owed was identified as Sir James Hamilton—probably Sir 
James Hamilton of Finnart, one of the king’s intimate servants and a 
man to whom James habitually owed money. If this were the case, the 
total value of gold added to the crown in 1532 might have been as high 
as £96 7s. 6d. and the additional weight could have been more than 14 
ounces. Several commentators have agreed that the Scottish crown was 
fitted with arches before 1540 but they have not identified when this 
modification occurred. It now seems clear that it was the spring of 1532. 
This version of the crown appears in an inventory of March 1539, by 
which time it was obviously in need of repair again. It was described as: 


Item ane crowne of gold sett with perle and precious stanis. 

Item in primis of diamentis tuenty. 

Item of fyne orient perle thre scoir and aucht wantand ane floure delice 
of gold. 


In January and February of 1540 the king’s crown was remodelled by 
the goldsmith John Mossman. He was given 41% ounces of gold from 
the mine at Crawfordmuir to add to the crown and he also provided 
23 new stones including three great garnets and a great amethyst. This 
is the version of the crown that is still preserved in Edinburgh Castle. 


2 TA, vi, 25-6, 73; DOST, s.v. spring. 
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Alexander Brook's analysis of the quality of the gold and the workman- 
ship concluded that Mossman had melted down and recast the gold fillet 
with the additional metal but then simply re-attached the arches from 
the old crown. The new circlet followed the now traditional pattern of 
alternating fleurs de lys and crosses fleury and was set with precious 
stones and pearls, many of which are likely to be considerably older than 
the reworking of 1532. The arches are of a noticeably lighter form than 
the new circlet and are pinned rather than soldered to it. The enamelled 
gold mound and cross set at the point where the arches intersect and the 
enamelled gold oak-leaf decorations attached to the arches are of French 
origin, as are the four pearl and enamelled gold badges attached to the 
bonnet between the arches. These items may well have been purchased 
by Mossman when he was sent to France in September 1539 with £50 to 
spend on gold work. Certainly the mound and cross date from the reign 
of James V since the cross, like the sceptre, is marked with his cipher: 
IR5. The oak-leaf motif seems an inspired choice to complement the 
decoration on the 1507 sword of state. The reworked crown was deliv- 
ered to James V at Holyrood on 8 February 1540, when a new purple 
velvet bonnet, lined with purple satin, and a new case were provided for 
it. The colour of the bonnet was changed to crimson only in the reign 
of James VII.“ 


* * * 


What could have prompted these two phases of work on the crown in 
1532 and 1540? Like many of his Stewart forebears, James V had a long 
and precarious minority as a prelude to his adult reign. From 1528, when 
he began to rule in his own right, he sought to re-establish the author- 
ity and dignity of the Scottish monarchy both at home and abroad, and 
his interest in the coronation regalia seems to have been an important 
part of this wider programme. James was acutely aware of the ways in 
which symbolism and imagery could be used to enhance his status and 
bolster his power. We have already seen how the work on the royal scep- 
tre, sword and ‘stule’ and the acquisition of the papal sword and cap in 
1536-37 were inspired by his first French marriage, with all its diplo- 
matic, military, religious and dynastic connotations. The attention given 
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to the crown in 1532 and 1540 also marked moments of considerable 
political and personal achievement in James's kingly career.* 

James's priorities after freeing himself from the control of Archibald 
Douglas, sixth earl of Angus, in 1528 were clear. He was energetically 
determined to enforce his authority and impose royal justice through- 
out the realm and he craved international recognition of his new sta- 
tus. In 1529 and 1530 he personally conducted a series of justice ayres 
and raids in the Borders and the southwest, and had his lieutenants of 
the north and west, the earls of Moray and Argyll respectively, act like- 
wise in their areas. Moray was effective but Argyll was not, so in 1531 
the king planned to lead in person a major campaign in the west, the 
threat of which was sufficient to bring the wayward highland chiefs to 
obedience.** Meanwhile, James had also opened diplomatic channels of 
communication with all the major European powers and was especially 
encouraged by warm responses from the pope and the emperor. In the 
spring of 1532 James was able to celebrate his achievements in matters 
of justice and diplomacy simultaneously. Pope Clement VII had agreed 
to support the king’s personal regime by issuing a Bull granting clerical 
taxation to pay for a new central civil court, the college of justice, to be 
established in Edinburgh. A papal nuncio, Sylvester Darius, was des- 
patched from Rome to witness the inaugural ceremony of the new insti- 
tution. At the same time, the emperor sent an envoy, his chamberlain, 
Pierre de Rosimboz, accompanied by a senior herald, Burgundy King 
of Arms, to offer James admission to the order of the Golden Fleece, 
one of the premier European chivalric orders. James was gratified by the 
presence of these eminent visitors and exultant at the respect and recog- 
nition accorded him by the pope and the emperor. Darius had arrived 
in Scotland by early March 1532 and was detained and entertained by 
James for a full year. De Rosimboz invested James with the collar and 
mantle of the order of Golden Fleece at Edinburgh on 26 April, and was 
recorded in London on 5 June, making his return journey to the Nether- 
lands. Also in the spring of 1532, another foreign visitor seems to have 
been at James's court: John de Lusignan, titular prince of Cyprus, a man 


3 For the minority see W. K. Emond, “The Minority of James V, 1513-1528" (Uni- 
versity of St Andrews PhD thesis, 1988); for the politics of the adult reign see J. Came- 
ron, James V: the Personal Rule, 1528-1542 (East Linton, 1998); and for the cultural 
programme see Thomas, Princelie Majestie. See also A. Thomas, ‘James V (1512-1542); 
ODNB [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/14591, accessed 23 Nov. 2006]. 

46 Cameron, James V, 73-83, 228-36. 
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with impeccable crusading ancestry, visited briefly. It would have been 
at this time that James entertained Darius to a hunting expedition in 
Atholl, which was so famous for its splendour and extravagance that it 
appeared in Pitscottie’s account a generation later, where it was misdated 
to 1529.” However, the ceremonial climax of the hospitality offered to 
these honoured guests would probably have been the institution of the 
college of justice in Edinburgh on 27 May. If we are seeking the ideal 
opportunity for the king to be seen in public wearing his newly arched 
crown, surely this must have been it. Sadly, we have no surviving nar- 
rative account of what happened that day, only the names of the newly 
appointed senators and the fact that they were sworn into office in the 
king's presence.* 

The remodelling of the crown in 1540 was also inspired by a grand 
ceremonial occasion designed to emphasise James's status, dignity and 
authority: the coronation of his second queen. After the untimely death 
of his first wife, James swiftly arranged a second marriage alliance in 
France. His new bride was Marie de Lorraine, eldest daughter of the 
duke of Guise, widow of the duke of Longueville and, through her 
mother, a lady of the royal blood. Mary of Guise (as she is usually styled) 
arrived in Scotland in June 1538 and married James in the cathedral of St 
Andrews. Mary’s prime duty was to provide heirs to the Stewart throne 
and in the autumn of 1539 it became clear that she was pregnant. This 
seems to have prompted the king to arrange her coronation, which until 
that point does not appear to have been mentioned. Perhaps he had in 
mind the status of his heir, whose dignity would have been enhanced by 
being born to a lady who was already a crowned and anointed queen. 
The coronation date was set for Sunday 22 February 1540 and, since the 
kings new crown was delivered to him on 8 February, it seems quite 
clear that he intended to wear it for the first time at this event. The cer- 
emony would take place in the Abbey church at Holyrood.” 


47 Diurnal, 15-17; James V Letters, 211, 221-4, 226, 229, 237-8; LexP Henry VIII, v 
(ii), no. 1077; Pitscottie, Historie, i, 335-8. The household book makes it clear that the 
hunt in Atholl happened in the summer of 1532, probably in Aug.: NAS, Liber Empto- 
rum, 1531-2, E32/2, fo. 149r. 

48 ADCP, 373-8. See also R. K. Hannay, The College of Justice, ed. H. L. MacQueen 
(Stair Society, 1990). 

2 Thomas, Princelie Majestie, 193-8. For Mary of Guise see R. K. Marshall, Mary of 
Guise (London, 1977) and P. E. Ritchie, Mary of Guise in Scotland, 1548-1560: a Political 
Career (East Linton, 2002). 
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The preparations in the winter of 1539-40 were intense. The queen 
dowager, Margaret Tudor, was still alive and had probably retained her 
own crown to be worn on important public occasions. She would cer- 
tainly have wished to wear it at her daughter-in-law’s coronation. There- 
fore, a new one was made for Mary of Guise. In October 1539, John 
Mossman was paid £45 for making the new crown and providing stones 
for it. He used 35 ounces of gold from the royal mine at Crawford- 
muir. Sadly, the finished article has not survived. Perhaps it would have 
looked something like the crown drawn above Mary’s coat of arms in Sir 
David Lindsay’s Armorial, c.1542, which is similar to the king’s crown 
but rather more delicate and without a mound at the intersection of the 
arches. Mossman also made a new sceptre for the queen. This contained 
31% ounces of silver, was gilded with £10 12s. worth of gold and topped 
with ‘ane quhyt hand’ This description indicates that the sceptre was 
made in the French style, incorporating a main de justice. A gold belt 
set with a sapphire and a turquoise ring were also purchased at the same 
time. Furthermore, the king and queen were provided with new royal 
robes. The king’s was made of 38 ells of purple velvet, lined with forty 
dozen skins of spotted ermine, whilst the queen’s contained 22% ells of 
purple velvet and was lined with 10 ells of white corded taffeta. These are 
really extraordinary quantities of fabric. A Scottish ell was 37 inches, so 
if we imagine that the king’s robe was fashioned out of a double width of 
cloth, his train might have extended for over fifty feet behind him. That 
the lining of the queen’s robe used roughly half the length of taffeta to 
velvet might suggest that a double width of velvet was used, if we may 
suppose that the taffeta had been manufactured on a wider loom than 
the velvet. When Charles I staged his Scottish coronation at Holyrood 
in 1633 he wore a robe which was said to have belonged originally to 
James IV and was noted for its great length. He wore it on horseback and 
five grooms followed, one behind the other, to hold it up. Perhaps it was 
actually the remarkable garment created for James V in 1540.7 

Sadly, we have no surviving narrative accounts of Mary of Guise’s 
coronation. Even Lindsay of Annatland’s account of the Scottish ritual 


5 TA, vii, 254, 277-8, 285-6; NAS, Wardrobe Inventory, 1542, E35/1, fo. 41r; NLS, 
David Lindsay’s Armorial, c.1542, Adv. MS 31.4.3, fo. 22r. See also Facsimile of an Ancient 
Heraldic Manuscript Emblazoned by Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lyon King of Arms, 
1542, ed. W. D. Laing (Edinburgh, 1822), 4. For the main de justice see D. Gaborit- 
Chopin, Regalia: les instruments de sacre des rois de France et les ‘honneurs de Charle- 
magne’ (Paris, 1987), 76-7. 

5l Stuart, Scottish Coronations, 123-4. 
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makes no mention of the rite appropriate to a queen consort, since Hen- 
rietta Maria declined to take part in either of her husband's investitures. 
However, it is clear that the coronation of a Scottish queen differed sig- 
nificantly from that of an English queen in one respect: the king would 
have attended the ceremony. In England, it was customary for the king 
to absent himself from the queen’s coronation if she were crowned sepa- 
rately from him, whereas Margaret Tudor was anointed as part of her 
wedding to James IV in 1503 and James VI took part in the corona- 
tion of Anna of Denmark in 1590.” Likewise, James V must have been 
actively involved in the coronation of Mary of Guise since there would 
otherwise have been little point in him commissioning such an impres- 
sive robe and a newly fashioned crown for himself. Anna’s coronation, 
which was also held at Holyrood, involved a procession, acclamation, 
unction and sermon. Anna gave an oath to support the church and 
realm of Scotland, was invested with a crown, sceptre and robe and 
received the homage of the three estates. There was no recitation of her 
genealogy, since she was not the sovereign. The ritual staged for Mary of 
Guise might well have been similar, with the addition of a solemn Mass 
and without the anti-Catholic posturing. According to the Diurnal of 
Occurents, Cardinal Beaton celebrated the Mass, so presumably he con- 
ducted the investiture too.” The only surviving contemporary evidence 
of the event provides a few snippets of rather mundane information. 
Nineteen cartloads of timber boards and spars were used to construct 
the tiered stands erected in the abbey kirk to seat the congregation; the 
ladies of the great families of Scotland (unspecified) were summoned to 
attend the queen; eleven chaplains from the chapel royal at Stirling, with 
their chapel gear, were called to take part; and thirty guns were placed 


52 J. L. Laynesmith, ‘Fertility rite or authority ritual? The queen’s coronation in Eng- 
land, 1445-877 in T. Thornton (ed.), Social Attitudes and Political Structures in the Fif- 
teenth Century (Stroud, 2000), 64; John Leland, De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea, 6 vols. 
(London, 1770), iv, 293-4; Cooper, ‘Four Scottish coronations, 19-24; D. Stevenson, 
Scotland’s Last Royal Wedding: the Marriage of James VI and Anne of Denmark (Edin- 
burgh, 1997), 58-9, 104-7. 

5 Marriage of James and Anna, 52; Stevenson, Scotland’s Last Royal Wedding, 58-9, 
104-7; Diurnal, 23; Juhala, ‘Household and Court, 203-10. The ceremony of 1590 was 
unusual in that Anna’s royal entry into Edinburgh was staged two days after, rather than 
immediately before, her coronation: M. Lynch, ‘Court ceremony and ritual during the 
personal reign of James VI; in J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI 
(East Linton, 2000), 83-8. For more on Anna’s coronation and entry see M. M. Meikle, 
‘Anna of Denmark’s coronation and entry into Edinburgh, 1590: cultural, religious and 
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at the head of David’s Tower in Edinburgh Castle, presumably to fire a 
salute. No other details exist, yet the event must have been an impres- 
sive spectacle, and it would probably have been the first occasion on 
which the honours of Scotland, as they are now constituted, were used 
together.” 


* * * 


By the 1530s the symbolism of the arched, or closed, ‘imperial’ crown 
had become a commonplace feature of European political discourse. 
James V was well aware of the implications when he added the arches to 
the Scottish crown in 1532 and the significance would not have been lost 
on the papal nuncio, the imperial envoy or Mary of Guise. The arches 
indicated that the king acknowledged no superior authority under God 
and were intended as an embodiment of the doctrine of Roman law that 
‘the king is emperor in his own kingdom (rex in regno suo est impera- 
tor). The most famous contemporary application of this idea was in 
Henry VIII’s assertion of his independence from papal jurisdiction in 
his Act in Restraint of Appeals of 1533, where it was claimed that ‘this 
Realme of Englond is an Impire, and so hath ben accepted in the worlde, 
governed by oon supreme heede and King having the dignite and roiall 
estate of the Imperial crown of the same?” However, it was not neces- 
sary to undertake a Reformation in order to claim imperial jurisdiction, 
as kings such as Henry V of England or Francis I of France had already 
demonstrated. Indeed, there was a Scottish precedent, in the declaration 
by the parliament of 1469 that James III possessed ‘ful jurisdictione and 
free impire within his realm, and it is significant that it was in this reign 
that the images of the arched crown first appeared on Scottish coins. 
However, the full implications of this declaration of Scottish royal sov- 
ereignty took several generations to come to fruition. 

For James V, the use of the imperial crown was a symbol of the desire 
to assert his full authority within his realm and claim parity with the 
monarchs of other states. He tried to portray his kingship as a unifying 


4 TA, vii, 280, 282, 297, 302, 347, 487. 

5 Statutes of the Realm, 11 vols. (1810-28), iii, 427. 

°° APS, ii, 95. For the ideology of imperial kingship projected by Henry V et al. see 
D. Hoak, “The iconography of the crown imperial, in D. Hoak (ed.), Tudor Political Cul- 
ture (Cambridge, 1995). For Francis Is version see R. J. Knecht, Renaissance Warrior 
and Patron: the Reign of Francis I (Cambridge, 1994), 519-25, 537-40. For the culmina- 
tion of the sovereign state see J. Goodare, State and Society in Early Modern Scotland 
(Oxford, 1999), 11-37. 
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national force, promoting independence from English claims to suzer- 
ainty, defending territorial integrity, pursuing a monopoly on the admin- 
istration of justice, and encouraging the creation of a national church, 
with a distictly Scottish nature but still in communion with Rome.” 
From the scanty surviving evidence of the use of the coronation ritual 
and regalia during his reign, it would appear that his programme was 
coherent, assertive and impressive. 


5 For James V’s political and cultural programmes see Cameron, James V, and Tho- 
mas, Princelie Majestie. The imperial theme is dissected in R. A. Mason, “This realm of 
Scotland is an empire? Imperial ideas and iconography in early Renaissance Scotland; in 
B. E. Crawford (ed.), Church, Chronicle and Learning in Medieval and Early Renaissance 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1999). 


CHAPTER THREE 


‘SAINTS AT THE DOOR DON’T MAKE MIRACLES’? 
THE CONTRASTING FORTUNES OF SCOTTISH 
PILGRIMAGE, c.1450-1550' 


Davip DITCHBURN 


In 1512 Alexander Stewart, archbishop of St Andrews, was in a mood 
for reflection. Once upon a time, he recalled, ‘divers pilgrims did set 
forth to the Church of Saint Andrew. They came in their multitudes 
‘from divers lands, far and near’ attracted by ‘the wonders for which the 
relics of the blessed Apostle became famous.’ To cater for this descent of 
the faithful, a hospital was established—probably in 1144. Four centu- 
ries later the miracles and pilgrimages had, however, ceased—at least ‘in 
a measure —and the hospital was now inhabited by elderly women ‘who 
did give little or no return in devotion or virtue.’ Stewart had studied 
under Erasmus and some of the eminent tutor’s humanist disdain for 
pilgrimage had perhaps rubbed off on a royal pupil now eager to aug- 
ment his academic reputation.* The poor, at any rate, were to be ejected 
from the hospice and replaced with students. This was not perhaps the 
Rachmanite archbishop’s finest moment—but there seems little doubt 
that his ambitions were facilitated by the absence of pilgrims. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to ask where they had gone. 


* * * 


1 Santos da porta nao fazem milagres’: I am grateful to Paula Ferreira for acquainting 
me with this Portuguese proverb; and to Aly Macdonald for characteristically incisive 
comments on a draft of this paper. 

> J. Herkless and R. K. Hannay (eds.), The College of St Leonard (Edinburgh, 1905), 
137. See too RMS, ii, 3812; I. B. Cowan and D. E. Easson, Medieval Religious Houses: 
Scotland (2nd edn., London, 1976), 190. 

> The tenants probably included men too: St Andrews University Library, St Andrews 
Burgh Charters, B65/22/191. 

* J.C. Olin (ed.), Christian Humanism and the Reformation: Selected Writings of Eras- 
mus (New York, 1987), 52-4; J. Van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus 
(Leiden, 2003), 189-202. 
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The traditional historiographical response to that question is straight- 
forward. Scotland's pilgrims had gone nowhere—except, perhaps, home 
to prepare for Reformation. While reformers railed against images 
and relics (those indispensable accoutrements of pilgrimage), pilgrims 
themselves rate little mention from that ecumenical trinity of Refor- 
mation scholars, Kirk, Donaldson and Lynch.° This accords with Ian 
Cowan's more explicit assessment that pilgrims ‘became less common 
in the sixteenth century, and with Peter Yeoman’s argument that ‘the 
last floruit of popular pilgrimage’ occurred in James IV’s reign (1488- 
1513).° The basis for these admirably clear conclusions lies largely in 
older scholarship. Cowan drew on publications by David McRoberts 
relating to Roman and Holy Land pilgrimages.’ Yeoman (following Sir 
James Balfour Paul) focused more upon domestic pilgrimage and espe- 
cially on royal peregrinations.* Taken together, however, there is clear 
agreement: both foreign and domestic pilgrimages were in decline—by 
at least 1512, if the fate of St Andrews was at all typical. 

This historiographical consensus stands at the intersection of three 
different intellectual approaches. There is, firstly, a whiff of Whiggish 
predestination to the notion that pilgrimage became unfashionable just 
as Protestantism began its supposedly inexorable advance. Coinciden- 
tally (and secondly) many political historians, with an avowedly secular 
outlook, are doubtful whether piety motivated human action.’ These 
quite different views have been partly substantiated from the Catholic 
perspective, epitomised by McRoberts, who found only limited evidence 
of later medieval pilgrimage. But McRoberts deployed a methodology 
that was neither comprehensive nor systematic. His perception that pil- 
grimage became unfashionable rests largely upon the disappearance of 
pilgrims from published government records after 1513. This does not, 
however, prove that pilgrimage declined. Rather, it reflects changing 
bureaucratic practice: James V’s peregrinations are revealed by different 


> J. Kirk, ‘Iconoclasm and reform, RSCHS, 24 (1992), 366-83; G. Donaldson, The 
Scottish Reformation (Cambridge, 1960); M. Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation 
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é I. B. Cowan, The Scottish Reformation (London, 1982), 7; P. Yeoman, Pilgrimage in 
Medieval Scotland (London, 1999), 101. 

7 D. McRoberts, “The Scottish national churches in Rome, 1: the medieval church 
and hospice of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte, IR, 1 (1950), 110-30, at p. 115; idem, ‘Scottish 
pilgrims to the Holy Land; IR, 20 (1969), 80-106. 

? J. B. Paul, ‘Royal pilgrimages in Scotland, TSES, 1 (1903-6), 147-55. 

° E.g. M. Brown, The Black Douglases (East Linton, 1998), 287; N. Macdougall, James 
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(largely unpublished) accounts.'? Much of the historiographical consen- 
sus thus rests upon an unconvincing silence. Indeed, it seems reasonable 
to ponder why—or whether—factors which had stimulated pilgrimage 
for centuries should have become so suddenly obsolete. 


* * * 


The onset of the second Christian millennium had witnessed a signifi- 
cant increase in pilgrims to the point that pilgrimage arguably became 
a ‘mass movement"! The reasons for this development are not of direct 
concern here but related to increasing wealth, mobility and leisure time, 
coupled with a religious enthusiasm revitalised by the Gregorian reform. 
Pilgrimage soon began to leave its mark on culture. Saintly relics were 
ornately displayed in churches or, like Edinburgh's arm bone of St Giles 
(acquired in France), paraded in religious processions.” Distant voyages 
were commemorated in stone, and pilgrimage souvenirs were depicted 
ostentatiously on heraldic devices.'? Compostelan scallop shells even 
accompanied their owners to the grave.” Yet, although the wondrous 
tales of distant pilgrims (such as Earl Rognvaldr of Orkney in the twelfth 
century) probably enlivened oral culture, pilgrims could also pass inci- 
dentally and unremarkably through literature and poetry.’ Pilgrimage 
had become rooted in religious and cultural tradition—to the point that, 
although the Ayrshire Lollards implicitly criticised pilgrimage in 1494, 
one of their number, Adam Reid of Barskimming, sought permission to 
undertake a pilgrimage in 1507.'° We should not, then, be surprised if 


10 NAS, E31/1-8 (Libri Domicilii, James V); E32/1-8 (Libri Emptorum, James V). 
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Medioevo (Naples, 2005), 11. 
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2 A. B. Dalgetty, History of the Church of Foulis Easter (Dundee, 1933), 74-84; 
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14 Yeoman, Pilgrimage, 63. I am grateful to Alison Cameron and Kimm Curran for 
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2006. 

13 P, Bibire, “The poetry of Earl Rognvaldr’s court, in B. E. Crawford (ed.), St Magnus 
Cathedral and Orkney’s Twelfth-century Renaissance (Aberdeen, 1988); for passing pil- 
grims, see for example Blind Harry, The Wallace, ed. A. McKim (Edinburgh, 2003), 9. 
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Review, 48 (1936), 123-8. 
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(notwithstanding the absence of pilgrims from St Andrews in 1512) the 
pre-Reformation population expressed its piety in a fashion familiar to 
earlier generations. 

Tradition and memory do not alone explain why pilgrimages con- 
tinued. Since pilgrimage was usually a voluntary expression of piety, 
individual motives interacted with wider cultural traditions. In Scotland 
these personal factors are not readily identifiable. Few pilgrims reflected 
on their experience in literature which has survived. We have only hints 
as to what motivated them. These motivations can be grouped under 
at least seven different, but not mutually exclusive, headings: miracles; 
vows; indulgences; penance; familial or social prestige; duty; and what 
might be termed opportunistic curiosity or proto-tourism. 

Of these motives, the first, and more particularly the search for thau- 
maturgic healing, has been traditionally regarded as a powerful stimulus 
to the development of Latin pilgrimage. In the twelfth century, 98 of 
the 102 miracles credited to St Gibrien at Reims were of a therapeu- 
tic nature, as were 42 of the 43 miracles which St Abba performed at 
Coldingham.’’ Æbba's patients, and those of St Margaret, cured in thir- 
teenth-century Dunfermline, suffered maladies ranging from elephanti- 
asis to the inadvertent ingestion of lizards, though blindness, dumbness, 
insanity and paralysis constituted more normal curative fare.'® Libri 
miraculorum (and the precise accounts of ailments which they contain) 
do not survive for later medieval Scottish shrines, though at least some 
of the conditions cured by Abba and Margaret continued to provoke 
sixteenth-century pilgrimage: the mad, for instance, were still report- 
edly bound to the cross of St Kentigern (presumably in Glasgow).'? Can- 
cers and skin complaints were the speciality of St Katherine at Liberton 
while St Triduana healed the blind at Restalrig. The allegedly fraudulent 
cure of blindness featured in attempts to discredit the shrine at Mussel- 
burgh;” but Musselburgh was also visited by the ‘crukit’ who ‘gat thare 


17 P, Sigal, ‘Maladie, pèlerinage et guérison au XII* siècle: les miracles de saint Gibrien 
a Reims, Annales E.S.C., 24 (1969), 1522-39, at pp. 1526-7; R. Bartlett (ed.), The Miracles 
of Saint Abbe of Coldingham and Saint Margaret of Scotland (Oxford, 2003), pp. xxiii, 
31-67. 

18 For Margarets miracles, see Bartlett (ed.), Miracles, pp. xxxix, 69-145. 

2 Hamer (ed.), Lindsay, i, 269. 

20 W. Watson, “The balm-well of St Catherine, Liberton, Book of the Old Edinburgh 
Club, 33 (1969-72), 137-42, at pp. 137-8; A. A. MacDonald, “The chapel of Restalrig: 
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feit, perhaps much as St Thomas healed the foot sores of the Aberdonian 
Alexander Stephenson, at Canterbury, in 1445.7! While these maladies 
suggest continuity with the past, later medieval shrines were also fre- 
quented by pregnant women, a group often ignored (perhaps for rea- 
sons of monkish taste) by the composers of libri miraculorum.” Even 
expectant queens desired saintly reassurance, Mary of Guelders and 
Margaret Tudor both seeking comfort in a shirt that had once belonged 
to St Margaret. Margaret (whose principal shrine was at Dunfermline) 
was by then regarded as the saintly matriarch of the royal dynasty and 
it was perhaps her maternal significance that led Blind Harry to cast 
his Dunfermline-bound pilgrims as women.” Mary of Guise, however, 
reportedly approached an even more powerful matriarch, visiting the 
Marian shrine at Musselburgh—presumably, like other women, to pray 
for a safe birth.” Pilgrimage was in some ways a social leveller. 

While some expectant mothers made pre-natal pilgrimages, others 
vowed post-natal pilgrimages in gratitude for safe deliveries, thus 
changing a voluntary expression of piety into our second category of 
pilgrimage, an obligation. It was perhaps this which led Queen Margaret 
(and possibly her husband) to visit Whithorn after the birth of their son 
in 1473, a path followed by Margaret Tudor and her husband following 
their son’s birth and the queen’s recovery from post-natal illness in 1507.” 
Other medical and dangerous circumstances also prompted oaths. The 
controversial hermit John Scott vowed to visit Whithorn and Jerusalem 
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once he survived incarceration and a prolonged fast.”° Two impoverished 
Scotsmen recorded at Breslau/Wroctlaw in c.1470 had taken vows of pil- 
grimage whilst suffering unspecified illness; and another had vowed a 
pilgrimage to Rome when in distress at sea. Maritime danger perhaps 
also explains James V’s visit to Whithorn in 1536.” 

Oaths were a serious business. Those who committed themselves to 
visit Christendom’s most revered shrines could theoretically only effect 
a change of mind with explicit papal approval. Thus, in 1451, Nicholas 
Tulloch, from Orkney, who had vowed to visit Rome and Compostela, 
sought commutation of his obligation on grounds of advanced age. Had 
Tulloch procrastinated in fulfilling an adolescent undertaking? Or was 
he elderly, but overcome by stress, devotion or even alcohol, when mak- 
ing a vow that, in the cold light of day, could not be kept? This and other 
cases suggest oaths taken in ill-considered haste.” 

Whether in fulfilment of a vow or not, pilgrimage was frequently an 
expression of gratitude for saintly and divine intercession. Often, how- 
ever, spiritual benefits were obtained from its performance, in the form 
of indulgences.” In 1300, indulgences had led to pilgrims converging 
on Rome. Pope Boniface VIII declared a ‘jubilee year, during which pil- 
grims who visited Rome between Christmas 1299 and Christmas 1300 
received a plenary indulgence, a perk hitherto reserved mainly for cru- 
saders.*° The jubilee was hugely successful, both in attracting crowds 
and in reinvigorating popular religious enthusiasms, and the experiment 
was repeated periodically—every twenty-five years from 1450.*! Not to 
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be outdone, those responsible for lesser shrines sought to offer rewards 
similar to the spiritual benefits now available in Rome. During the fif- 
teenth century many cathedrals (including Brechin, Dornoch, Dun- 
keld, Glasgow, Kirkwall, St Andrews and Whithorn) and other shrines 
(including Coldingham and Whitekirk) offered indulgences, though 
usually only on specified feast days, for a specified number of years and 
in return for charitable donations to maintain ecclesiastical structures.” 
The right to offer plenary indulgences, as offered in jubilee Rome, was 
less easily acquired, but obtained by Brechin (in 1438) and Glasgow (in 
1449). Nevertheless, the papacy gradually curtailed the proliferation 
of spiritual benefits which it had initially authorised at lesser shrines.” 
The number of Scottish locations where pilgrims were rewarded with an 
indulgence tailed off significantly from the 1450s.*° 

Abroad, the Holy Land and Compostela retained the fullest spiritual 
benefits. In Palestine, pilgrims visiting the most significant Christ-cen- 
tred destinations received a plenary indulgence; partial indulgences 
were available elsewhere for those unable to make the journey person- 
ally.*° Not to be outdone, jubilee benefits were also awarded to Com- 
postelan pilgrims in years when the feast of St James (25 July) fell on a 
Sunday. Compostela thus offered a plenary indulgence more frequently 
than Rome, averaging once every seven years—in 1451, 1456, 1462, 
1473, 1479, 1484, 1490, 1501, 1507, 1512, 1518, 1529, 1535, 1540, 1546 
and 1557.*” 

If, as some have argued, indulgences constituted a pull factor in pil- 
grimage, penance provided a push.’ Although the theoretical impor- 
tance of penance is emphasised in, for instance, John Ireland’s discussion 
of the sacraments, the practical conduct of penance is more difficult to 
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detect.*? We may surmise that penance explains why Thomas Clark, 
who had committed manslaughter, visited Rome ‘for his soul’ in 1458. 
Similar circumstances brought others too, including clerics and laymen 
involved in the battle of Sauchieburn (1488).*! Canon law decreed that 
clerics who committed or witnessed violent acts incurred automatic 
irregularity and excommunication. This could be rectified only through 
papal grants of absolution and dispensation (or by declarations of inno- 
cence). Clerics who sought papal grace for crimes of violence were nor- 
mally expected to visit the Curia personally. The lengthy journey from 
Scotland was tantamount to a penitential pilgrimage and, if undertaken 
on foot, it constituted an impressive expression of atonement. Indeed, 
it seems probable that penitential considerations prompted Robert 
Blackadder, archbishop of Glasgow, to visit Rome and the Holy Land 
in 1508.” The archbishop had witnessed the murder of Thomas Ruther- 
ford at Jedburgh in c.1507, and without absolution and dispensation his 
career stood in canonical suspension.* 

While private circumstances almost certainly sparked a significant 
number of pilgrimages, so too did the penances publicly imposed by 
the courts and corporations of continental Europe. In Scotland secular 
courts occasionally imposed sentences of a religious nature: miscreant 
Aberdonians, for instance, were sometimes instructed to deliver obla- 
tions to their parish church;* and, as on the continent, pilgrimages were 
among the portfolio of mechanisms used to settle feuds, even in the 
1550s.* Nevertheless, the judicially-imposed penitential pilgrimage, 
influenced by Inquisitorial practice, was not part of the secular sen- 
tencing regime in Scotland.“ Despite this, penitential pilgrimages still 
affected Scottish patterns of pilgrimage. Scots who committed crimes 
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abroad were sometimes sentenced to undertake penitential pilgrim- 
ages.“ More commonly, as we shall see, continental miscreants were 
sometimes directed to Scotland. 

It is possible that all, some or none of these motivations (miracle, 
vow, indulgence, penance) resonated with the fifth and sixth groups of 
pilgrims: those who undertook pilgrimage to uphold familial or social 
honour and those for whom it was a duty to be undertaken for (or with) 
others. Even the hermit John Scott was accompanied to the Holy Land 
by a servant, who, it was noted in Venice, ‘can speak nothing but Scotch 
and no one understands.“ A familial pedigree of pilgrimage is perhaps 
most obvious in the royal family. Stewart peregrinations are first evi- 
dent in Alexander Stewart's plans to visit Compostela in 1252.” Subse- 
quently James Ps heart was taken post mortem to Palestine; his daughter 
Margaret visited Notre-Dame de lEpine, near Châlons, just before her 
death in 1445; and her sister, Eleanor, having visited Mont St Michel 
in 1447, undertook almost annual pilgrimages following her marriage 
in 1448, notably to Maria Waldrast and Seefeld (near Innsbruck) and 
to Müstair (near Bolzano/Bozen).”° It seems likely that Stewart kings 
also undertook domestic pilgrimages frequently, though detailed evi- 
dence survives only for those made by James IV and James V. James 
III and James IV also considered making controversial foreign pilgrim- 
ages, the former to Amiens and Rome (for the 1475 jubilee), the lat- 
ter to the Holy Land." Traditionally it has been argued that political 
considerations framed their intentions; however, familial, social and 
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religious influences were perhaps more important.” Rome's jubilee pil- 
grims included Duke Arnold of Guelders (1450) and Queen Dorothea 
of Denmark (1475)—James III's grandfather and mother-in-law; and of 
James III’s royal contemporaries Louis XI was an almost obsessive pil- 
grim.” Distant pilgrimages were a common facet of late fifteenth-cen- 
tury aristocratic and monarchical piety, and Scottish kings were merely 
conforming to the religious norms and expectations of their status.™ 
Traditions of crusading and pilgrimage are evident in other Scottish 
families too, such as the Lindsays and Prestons. In 1529 tradition com- 
bined with obligation in George Preston’s proposal to undertake a pil- 
grimage on behalf of the late Sir Simon Preston.” In aristocratic circles, 
at least, it had previously been common for hearts to be removed from 
deceased bodies and taken on pilgrimage. Following papal objections to 
this custom defunct hearts were increasingly left undisturbed while their 
erstwhile carriers were converted into substitute pilgrims." In a will of 
1456 Alexander Sutherland of Dunbeath instructed his son to pass ‘for 
me in pilgrimage to Sant Peter of Rome and to do the thyngis for me 
and my saul that I have chargit hym.” We may perhaps ascribe similar 
thoughts to Eleanor Stewart, who (close to death in 1480) dispatched an 
English priest to Rome to pray for her immediate family, including her 
late brother, James II. Although Eleanor’s explicit intentions (and those 
of Dunbeath and Preston) are not recorded, all three may have sought to 
satisfy unfulfilled vows. Alternatively, and in common with many others 
in later medieval Christendom, they may have believed that good works 
and the indulgences which they gained eased the purgatorial sufferings 
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of the dead. This notion lacked papal approval until the reigns of Calix- 
tus III (1455-8) and Sixtus IV (1471-84)—a reminder that pilgrimage 
owed as much to popular belief as official doctrine. 

Popular influence on pilgrimage is also evident in our seventh motiva- 
tion, proto-tourism. In the thirteenth century Jacques de Vitry criticised 
pilgrims moved by ‘mere curiosity and love of novelty’. This curiosity 
was fed by both literature and oratory. In 1467 James III commissioned 
a copy of John Mandeville’s hugely popular Travels, in which fabulous 
tales were recounted of the Holy Land and beyond. By then Aberdeen 
Cathedral possessed a volume entitled De Passagio ad Terram Sanctam; 
and other texts about Palestine, published in the 1530s, also circulated in 
Aberdeen.® If books provoked interest, among the literate elite, in distant 
shrines, Musselburgh benefited from the controversial but charismatic 
oratory of its chaplain, Thomas Doughtie—a crowd-puller for whom 
nearby Edinburgh, Scotland’s largest town, ensured a ready audience. 

Enthused by books or speech, the curious were not necessarily devoid 
of spiritual intent. They perhaps included those for whom pilgrimage 
seemed like an afterthought, appended to other business. At least two 
French ambassadors (Bernard Stewart, lord of Aubigny, in 1508 and 
Jehan de la Motte in 1512) planned to interrupt diplomatic activity with 
visits to Whithorn.” Similarly, clerics almost certainly combined curial 
business with a tour of Rome’s relics, while others temporarily suspended 
foreign study to visit convenient shrines. Contemporary criticisms 
were not, however, focused on these opportunistic, but socially respect- 
able, proto-tourists. Rather, it was for the allegedly ignorant crowds con- 
verging on Musselburgh that David Lindsay and others reserved their 
spleen: the Musselburgh pilgrimage had become an excuse for revelry 
and fornication among the lower orders.® 
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Musselburgh, in many ways, encapsulates the social and doctri- 
nal problems presented by pilgrimage in pre-Reformation Scotland. 
Its crowds were indicative of ongoing popular appeal but the sharply 
censorious tones in which humanists and Protestants lambasted them 
betrays not only theological disapproval but also elitist concern at pop- 
ular revelry. Musselburgh was not the only shrine criticised. “Who to 
Rome goes, went the poem, 


Much labour, little profit knows 
For God, on earth though long you've sought him 
You'll miss at Rome unless you've bought him.“ 


These lines were not, however, penned in sixteenth-century Scots but in 
ninth-century Old Irish. Orthodox criticism of pilgrims’ inappropriate 
motives had a long history. Indeed, Lindsay’s condemnations of the Mus- 
selburgh crowds are reminiscent of those who sought to suppress ear- 
lier mass religious movements, such as the Flagellants and the Wilsnack 
pilgrimage in Brandenburg; and Lindsay’s typically male obsession with 
the virtue of female pilgrims echoes commentators from St Boniface in 
the eighth century to Pietro Azario in the fourteenth century.® Criti- 
cism of pilgrimage was not new; but sixteenth-century critics acquired 
sufficient influence to make their views felt. Although it was subse- 
quently restored, an English army destroyed the Musselburgh shrine 
in 1544.°° Elsewhere the reformer Philip Melanchthon rejoiced in 1538 
at the abolition of England’s ‘superstitious pilgrimages, and the Hosts 
forming the centrepiece of the Wilsnack cult were destroyed in 1552.” 


* * * 


Protestants closed shrines; but practical impediments were of longstand- 
ing familiarity to pilgrims. Those bound for Jerusalem had to negotiate 
the religious and political tensions between the Christian and Islamic 
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worlds. Jerusalems transfer from Mameluk to more hostile Ottoman 
control in 1516 exacerbated matters. While the agreements reached at 
Lodi in April 1454 established a peaceful Italian context for the Roman 
jubilee of 1475, Scots travelling to Rome still faced diversions around 
the conflictual polity of mid-fifteenth-century England. By the sixteenth 
century Italy had itself become Europe's battlefield and the 1525 jubilee 
was celebrated amidst acute political, religious and social upheaval on 
both sides of the Alps.® 

Political obstacles to pilgrimage were exacerbated by more mundane 
constraints. A pilgrim’s possessions were theoretically protected, but this 
did not prevent an Edinburgh wife from breaking into her husband’s 
locked box and duplicating his keys while he visited Whithorn.” Rob- 
bery and assault were dangers faced by all pilgrims, despite their sta- 
tus, and the unaccustomed climate and lengthy sea journey made the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage particularly dangerous. The journals of Holy Land 
pilgrims are littered with the obituaries of fellow travellers. 

Prospective pilgrims presumably contemplated whether the risks 
were worthwhile. There was, for many, a monetary dimension to this 
calculation. In 1456 Alexander Sutherland reckoned that £200 Scots 
would cover his son’s pilgrimage to Rome: £200 amounted to the annual 
income of a reasonably prosperous knight. By the 1470s the sea jour- 
ney between England and Compostela cost the equivalent of £1 2s. 6d. 
Scots—almost as much as a labourer’s monthly earnings.” Foreign pil- 
grimage was expensive and time-consuming. William, earl of Doug- 
las, was absent for almost six months while visiting Rome in 1450 and 
Archbishop Blackadder was already, but only, about eight months into 
his journey when death halted his Jerusalem pilgrimage in 1508. The 
pace of aristocratic travel was perhaps leisurely but the poor or contrite, 
travelling on foot, cannot have bargained on a markedly speedier expe- 
rience. At least two of the impoverished Breslau/Wroclaw pilgrims had 
been abroad for several months. It was presumably difficult for peasants 
to reconcile such lengthy absences with the demands of the agricultural 
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calendar. These simple practicalities probably determined why most pil- 
grims travelled only a day or so to their destination.” 

If danger, cost and time constrained distant pilgrimage, the dispersion 
of relics and indulgences had a similar effect. Why suffer the hardships 
of journeying to Jerusalem if the same spiritual benefits were available in 
Brechin? Why visit the holy houses in Nazareth, Loreto or Walsingham, 
when there were replicas in Musselburgh and Perth? Even indulgences 
specifically associated with great foreign shrines became available closer 
to home. In 1475 the papacy offered jubilee benefits in Iberia and Bur- 
gundy, and by 1520 even in Orkney, as well as Rome.” And in return 
for a contribution towards building projects, Compostelan indulgences 
were apparently advertised in Scotland from 1498.” 

The geography of pilgrimage is explained by the shifting interaction 
of these motives and disincentives to travel. For the vast majority of 
people their balance favoured what Ludwig Schmugge has categorised 
as local shrines, as opposed to those of supra-regional or international 
standing.”* The last group, which theologians and canon lawyers dubbed 
‘peregrinationes maiores, comprised Jerusalem, Rome and Santiago de 
Compostela. None was conveniently located for Scots. Having crossed 
the North Sea or English Channel, those bound for Rome or Jerusa- 
lem normally faced an Alpine crossing—often via the Great St Bernard 
(2188m) or St Gotthard (2109m) passes, though by the fifteenth century 
others preferred the more easterly Brenner (1371m), which was less vul- 
nerable to heavy snows and located within the domains of a welcom- 
ing Scottish host, Duchess Eleanor of Austria-Tirol.”* Once across the 
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Alps most Palestine-bound pilgrims made for Venice. By the sixteenth 
century voyages to the Holy Land were, however, neither frequent nor 
cheap. While as many as eight pilgrim vessels had departed annually for 
Jaffa in the fourteenth century, only one or two did so by c.1500. Mean- 
while, fares had increased, from about 30 to over 40 Venetian ducats. 
This covered meals, imposts levied by the Muslim authorities and trans- 
port from Jaffa to Jerusalem, as well as the return voyage to Venice.” The 
Scots who joined the galleys in 1519 and 1527 presumably paid between 
43 and 46 ducats, as others did.” This equated to almost £40 Scots but 
did not cover travel between Scotland and Venice, or accommodation, 
board and souvenirs in Venice. Expense, together with the minimum of 
about three months (but frequently longer) required to undertake the 
journey from Venice, made for affluent and cosmopolitan travellers.” 
The exclusive nature of the enterprise was underlined by the importance 
accorded to the knighting ceremony held in the Holy Sepulchre.” This 
ritual provided a bond between pilgrims for whom language acted as 
more of a barrier than a bridge to interaction. Aside from Scots, the 192 
pilgrims aboard two pilgrim galleys in 1519 included English, French, 
Hungarian, Italian, Netherlandish, Polish, Savoyard and Spanish travel- 
lers, as well as eighteen particularly well-documented Swiss pilgrims— 
one of whom reckoned that fifteen different languages were spoken on 
his vessel.*° The Swiss contingent was typical in its social exclusivity: all 
eighteen were men, aged between 24 and 45, from relatively prosperous 


7° E. Ashtor, “Venezia e il pellegrinagoio in Terrasanta nel basso medioevo, Archivio 
Storico Italiano, 143 (1985), 197-223, at pp. 206-17. 

” Stiftsbibliothek Engelberg, MS 342 (Heinrich Stultz, account of Holy Land pil- 
grimage, 1519), fo. 13v.; L. Schmugge, ‘Jerusalem, Rom und Santiago: Fernpilger im 
Mittelalter, in M. Matheus (ed.), Pilger und Wallfahrtsstdatten in Mittelalter und Neuzeit 
(Stuttgart, 1999), 19, 25; R. Rohrricht and H. Meisner (eds.), Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach 
dem Heiligen Lande (Berlin, 1880), 403. 

78 For the duration of Holy Land pilgrimages, see Cardini, Terrasanta, 316-28. For 
travel between Scotland and Italy, see D. Ditchburn, Scotland and Europe: the Medieval 
Kingdom and its Contacts with Christendom, 1214-1560, vol. i: Religion, Commerce and 
Culture (East Linton, 2001), 20-2. 

7 V, Cramer, ‘Das Rittertum vom Heiligen Grabe im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, in 
V. Cramer and G. Meinertz (eds.), Das Heilige Land in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 4 
vols. (Cologne, 1939-49), iii, 111-200. For the knighting of an unnamed Scot in 1519, 
see Stiftsbibliothek Engelberg, MS 342, fo. 50v. 

2 Stiftsbibliothek Engelberg, MS 342, fos. 16v., 50v.; J. Schmid (ed.), Luzerner und 
Innerschweizer Pilgerreisen zum Heiligen Grab (Luzern, 1957), 45, 231, 247. For the cos- 
mopolitan nature of pilgrimages, see too Rohrricht and Meisner, Pilgerreisen, 403. 
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urban, landed or ecclesiastical backgrounds.* Scottish pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem were generally similar: prominent clerics (such as Archbishop 
Blackadder in 1508); secular aristocrats (such as the unidentified 
‘nobleman from Scotland’ observed among the pilgrims leaving Venice 
in 1527); presumably affluent burgesses (such as Patrick Gillies of Glen- 
kirk, bailie of Peebles, who obtained royal licence to visit the Holy Land 
in 1509); and representatives of the crown (such as the pursuivant dis- 
patched by James II in 1458).** Women cannot be traced.® 

While servants inflated numbers, the best indications suggest that fewer 
and fewer Latin pilgrims visited Jerusalem. By the later fifteenth century 
each galley carried usually only about seventy pilgrims; 1519 was thus an 
unusually busy year. By contrast, only twenty-two pilgrims sailed from 
Venice in 1495." Numbers declined still further after 1545, once Venice's 
last known pilgrim galley was shipwrecked. In 1596 Fynes Moryson 
was informed on visiting Venice that the organisation of pilgrim galleys 
had ‘growne out of vse, although Jaffa could still be reached by mer- 
chant vessels.” Before this, with at most about two hundred pilgrims 
journeying annually to Jaffa, only a handful of Scots might reasonably 
be expected to have joined them. In the absence of detailed passenger 
lists this is difficult to verify. But Scots rarely sought papal permis- 
sion to interact with Muslims;*’ and, although Edinburgh was included 
on several descriptive itineraries of the Holy Land pilgrimage, a ran- 
dom survey of some fifty travel accounts written by Jerusalem pilgrims 


81 A. Esch, ‘Vier Schweizer Parallelberichte von einer Jerusalem-Fahrt im Jahre 1519’ 
in N. Bernard and Q. Reichen (eds.), Gesellschaft und Gesellschaften (Bern, 1982). 

8&2 CSP Venetian, i, nos. 903-4, 909; D. Laing, ‘Notice of the death of Robert Black- 
ader..?, PSAS, 2 (1859), 222-6; J. Durkan, ‘Archbishop Robert Blackadder’s will’, IR, 23 
(1972), 138-48; Rohrricht and Meisner, Pilgerreisen, 403; RSS, i, 1821; Lille, Archives 
Départementales du Nord, B 2030, fo. 319r. 

3 See, however, L. A. Craig, ‘ “Stronger than men and braver than knights”: women 
and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Rome in the later middle ages, Journal of Medieval 
History, 29 (2003), 153-75. 

84 Ashtor, ‘Venezia, 213-15; Cardini, Terrasanta, 288. 

3 Cardini, Terrasanta, 299; Fynes Moryson, Itinerary (London, 1617), 208. For sev- 
enteenth-century Scottish visitors to Jerusalem, see Eugene Hoade (ed.), Western Pil- 
grims (Jerusalem, 1952), 111-13. 

86 See, however, Venice, Archivio di Stato, Miscellanea atti diversi manoscritti, Busta 
134 (Account book of Francesco Quirini), fos. 35, 47, for the Scottish pilgrim Robert 
Moffet in 1414. I am grateful to Tony Goodman for this reference. 

*” But see Archivio Segreto Vaticano [ASV] Penitenzieria Ap., Reg. Matr. et Div., 17, 
fo. 112r. I am grateful to Jennifer McDonald for discussion on this point and for the 
reference. 
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between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries reveals a Scottish pres- 
ence only in 1483, 1519 and 1527.” Although only about half of the 
authors referred to their travel companions (most concentrating instead 
on locations) and although record evidence reveals other years in which 
Scots travelled eastwards, Scottish participation in the Jerusalem pil- 
grimage seems limited when compared with that of French and German 
speakers.® Yet, if this seems to substantiate the argument that Scottish 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land declined in the sixteenth century, a note of 
caution is required. Scots had only ever made it to Jerusalem in limited 
numbers and it is not certain (despite the diminishing number of Latin 
pilgrims) that Scottish pilgrims declined correspondingly. The trickle 
seems to have remained a trickle, rather than drying up. 


* * * 


Rome's appeal was more constant and more popular. For Scots, it was 
also easier to reach. Across the Alps, the route south was dotted with 
hospitals offering pilgrims accommodation. On foot, the journey from 
the Alps took about a month.” Passes, roads and hospitals were espe- 
cially busy in jubilee years.”' We can perhaps discount the notion that the 
Bianchi, in a sense the instigators of the 1400 jubilee, were provoked by 
miracles performed in ‘Scotland’ (i.e. a far away place).* Nevertheless, 
despite the impediments of the Wars of Independence, Black Death and 


8 BL, Egerton MS 1900 (travel itinerary, fifteenth-century), fo. 151v.; MS 1901 (travel 
itinerary, fifteenth-century), fo. 31r. For Scottish references see n. 77 above and Book of 
the Wanderings of Brother Felix Fabri, ed. A. Stewart (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
1892), 208-9. Dutch, English, French, German and Italian publications shelved in the 
Warburg Institute, London, were consulted, supplemented by manuscript accounts in 
the BL. 

® E.g. CSSR, v, no. 1457; notes 48, 82 and 87 above. Between 1410 and 1521 French 
and German pilgrims accounted for approximately 60 per cent of the penitentiary sup- 
plications seeking permission for interaction with Muslims: L. Schmugge, ‘Die Jubiläen 
von 1450 und 1475 im Spiegel des Archivs der Ponitentiare, in Brandmiiller (ed.), Giu- 
bilei, 375. See too Peter Fiisslis Jerusalemfahrt 1523 und Brief tiber den Fall von Rhodos, 
1522, ed. L. Uffer (Zürich, 1982), 49-51. 

»” 'T. Szabó, ‘Route de pèlerinage, routes commerciales et itineraries en Italie centrale, 
in C. Gauvard (ed.), Voyages et Voyageurs au Moyen Age (Paris, 1996), 135-7; Schmugge, 
‘Pilgerverkehrs in Mittelalter, 12-18, 40-4. 

“The English Hospice in Rome, The Venerabile, 21 (1962), 58, 101. 

2 F, Santucci (ed.), Sulle Orme dei Bianchi (1399) dalla Liguria all’ Italia Centrale 
(Assisi, 2001), passim; F. Melis, ‘Movimento di popoli e motive economici nel giubileo 
del 14003 in Miscellanea Gilles Gérard Meersseman, 2 vols. (Padua, 1970), i, 352; D. Gir- 
gensohn, Kirche, Politik und adelige Regierung in der Republik Venedig zu Begin des 15. 
Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Gottingen, 1996), i, 125. 
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Schism—and although in 1390 Clement VII had specifically prohibited 
those of the Avignon obedience from visiting Rome for the jubilee—at 
least some Scots were in Rome during the jubilees of 1300, 1350 and 
1400.” A socially prominent cohort, including the bishop of St Andrews 
and the earl of Douglas, also made it for the jubilee of 1450.” Others 
did too, if (as has been speculatively argued) a hospice was established 
at this time for Scottish pilgrims visiting Rome.” The hospice is attested 
from 1471 but presumably offered accommodation during subsequent 
jubilees. 

Jubilee traffic was probably at its largest in 1300 and 1450.” The crowds 
of 1475 (affected by flooding in Rome) were only half as large as in 1450 
and the response in 1500 was also disappointing.” Nevertheless, even if 
numbers declined, jubilees remained significant affairs. Some general 
indication of the stimulus which they provided to pilgrimage emerges 
from an analysis of supplications submitted to the Curia. Although peti- 
tions to the papacy rarely specify pilgrimage intent, the jubilees are com- 
monly considered to have influenced the volume of supplications.” Very 
broadly this trend applies to Scotland too. As indicated in the graph, 
each jubilee between 1450 and 1550 was marked by a peak in Scottish 
supplications to the chancery and datary (although jubilees were not 


2 H. Millet, ‘Le grand pardon du Pape (1390) et celui de année sainte (1400); in 
Brandmiiller (ed.), Giubilei, 295; A. Theiner (ed.), Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et 
Scotorum Historiam Illustrantia (Rome, 1864), no. 368; Chron. Bower, vii, 277; Rot. Scot., 
ii, 154; I] Libro del Pellegrino, Siena, 1382-1446, eds. G. Piccinni and L. Travaini (Naples, 
2003), nos. 204, 291. 

* NAS, GD16/46/3 (letter of indulgence granted by Pope Nicholas V to William, earl 
of Douglas); Rot. Scot., ii, 343, 346; CDS, iv, nos. 1217, 1229, 1231; CSSR, v, nos. 396, 410; 
J. A. Twemlow (ed.), Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland: Papal Letters, x (London, 1915), 461, 468-70; ER, v, pp. Ixxxiv—lxxxv, 439. 

35 McRoberts, ‘Scottish national churches, 112-14. 

°° Bautier, ‘Le jubilee romain de 1300, 191, suggests that 20,000 French pilgrims 
attended the first jubilee. 

%” Esch, ‘Il giubileo di Sisto IV, 106-23; idem, ‘economia nei Giubilei del quattro- 
cento, in Brandmiiller (ed.), Giubilei, 341-58; L. Schmugge, Kirche, Kinder, Karrieren: 
Papstliche Dispense von der unehelichen Gerburt im Spätmittelalter (Zurich, 1995), 
178-9; idem, ‘Die Jubiläen von 1450 und 1475; 359-75; H. D. Wojtyska, ‘La participazi- 
one polacca agli anni santi del Quattro e cinquecento, in Brandmiiller (ed.), Giubilei, 
443-65. For the difficulties in estimating the size of jubilee crowds, see Cherubini, Pel- 
legrini, 74-83. 

8 McDonald, “The Papal Penitentiary, 245-6; G. Jaritz, T. Jorgensen and K. Salonen 
(eds.), The Long Arm of Papal Authority (Bergen, 2004), 32, 44-5, 62-3; K. Salonen, The 
Penitentiary as a Well of Grace in the Later Middle Ages (Saarijarvi, 2001), 255, 281-2, 
348, 362, 379-92; Schmugge, Kirche, 176-80. 
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Scottish Supplications to the Papal Chancery and Datary, 1443-1551 


the only years in which peaks occurred). Until 1550 each jubilee peak 
was greater than the previous. Similar patterns are evident among the 
penitentiary petitions, both from Scotland and elsewhere, with peaks 
in 1450, 1475 and 1500. For Christendom as a whole the penitentiary 
peaks were smaller in 1475 and 1500 than in 1450. By contrast Scottish 
penitentiary supplications increased with successive jubilees until 1500. 
Most of the 1525 penitentiary petitions are missing but another Scot- 
tish peak, by comparison with adjacent years, occurred in 1550, even if 
only 30 penitentiary petitions were then submitted from Scotland, fewer 
than half of those in 1500. But Scottish supplications to the chancery 
and datary remained buoyant even in 1550: up over 40 per cent on 1500 
and still over 80 per cent of the 1525 total. We may conclude, tentatively, 
that until the Reformation Roman jubilees stimulated significant Scot- 
tish traffic, involving hundreds of people. 

It was feasible to reach the third great international shrine, Com- 
postela, by either sea or land. In 1456 some eighty-four ships were 
reportedly anchored at La Coruña, some 70km north of Compostela. 
None were of Scottish origin, but some Scots may have arrived with the 
thirty-two English vessels, which sometimes departed from as far north 
as Newcastle.’ Other pilgrims may have travelled via Ireland—those 


? Supplication numbers are derived from CSSR, v-vi, and after 1492 from transcripts 
of Scottish entries from the Register of Supplications, compiled under the auspices of the 
Ross Fund and lodged in the University of Glasgow, Scottish History Area. The post- 
1492 figures should be regarded as provisional. 

10 Itineraries of William Wey, ed. B. Bandinel (Roxburghe Club, 1857), 153-4; 
S. Moralejo and F. Lopez Alsina (eds.), Santiago, Camino de Europa (Santiago, 1993), 
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missing connections perhaps sheltering in Dublin, where the hospital 
of St James was founded for the express purpose of aiding Compostela- 
bound pilgrims.’ But there is also evidence that Scotland’s Compos- 
telan pilgrims travelled via the Netherlands and even Danzig;'” and in 
1409 Sir James Douglas of Strathbrock, the abbot of Melrose and several 
Edinburgh burgesses sailed directly to Iberia having chartered the duke 
of Albany’s vessel, Tay.’ 

The seaways provided a generally quick but uncomfortable means of 
travel. The packed southern English ships were at sea for between four 
and seven days and pilgrims were commonly allowed only ten days in 
Galicia, making for an overall journey (excluding travel to an English 
port) of less than a month. By the 1470s the return passage from Ireland 
to Galicia cost 7s. 6d. sterling (£1 2s. 6d. Scots). The alternative, Childs 
estimates, perhaps cost double: it involved a short passage across the 
English Channel followed by the well-trodden but arduous roads which 
traversed the Pyrenees before converging on Compostela. Accommoda- 
tion was available in wayside hospitals, including that at Dax, about 80km 
north of the Iberian frontier, which was built or repaired by an expatri- 
ate Scot.’ Although longer and more expensive, this route offered sig- 
nificant attractions. Along its course indulgences could be collected at 
secondary shrines—at Dax by those contributing to the hospital’s main- 
tenance on the feast days of the Virgin, St Andrew and St Ninian. The 
route was, nevertheless, not without danger. In the early 1530s Andrew 
Borde accompanied nine Scottish and English pilgrims from Orléans to 
Compostela. Borde warned his companions of the perils that they faced, 
telling them that he would rather travel five times to Rome than once to 


178-9. See too R. B. Tate, Pilgrimage to St James of Compostela from the British Isles dur- 
ing the Middle Ages (Liverpool, 1990). 

101 Registrum Omnium Sanctorum Juxta Dublin, ed. R. Butler (Dublin, 1845), p. x; 
D. O. Riain-Raedel, ‘Mit dem Schiff auf Pilgerfahrt: Die Rolle der Hospize in irischen 
Hafenstadten, in K. Herbers (ed.), Stadt und Pilger: Soziale Gemeinschaften und Heiligen- 
kult (Tübingen, 1999). 

12 Lille, Archives Départementales du Nord, B3661, fo. 36v.; Fischer, Germany, 241-2. 

13 Calendar of Signet Letters of Henry IV and Henry V, 1399-1422, ed. J. L. Kirby 
(London, 1978), no. 741. 

104 R, Stalley, ‘Sailing to Santiago: medieval pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela 
and its artistic influence in Ireland, in idem (ed.), Ireland and Europe in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1994), 239, 245; W. R. Childs, “The perils, or otherwise, of maritime pilgrim- 
age to Santiago de Compostela in the fifteenth century’, in Stopford (ed.), Pilgrimage, 
129; Moralejo and Alsina, Santiago, 176; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1476-85 (London, 
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Compostela. The pilgrims reached Compostela safely, but perished on 
their return ‘by eatynge of frutes and drinkynge of water, the which T, 
Borde smugly noted, ‘dyd euer refrayne my selfe. 

Despite such dangers, several hundred pilgrims were supposedly 
present in Compostela at any moment, with considerably more on the 
saint’s feast day (25 July) and in jubilee years.” Precise totals were not 
recorded but Scottish visitors appeared occasionally, notably in the early 
sixteenth century.’ This probably reflects the survival of particularly 
detailed government accounts, by comparison with earlier and later 
periods; but, as in Scandinavia, affection for St James and Compostela 
perhaps remained vibrant in Scotland until the Reformation. Many 
potential pilgrims nevertheless found safer ways of venerating St James 
than by venturing to Galicia. James IV displayed a notable affection for 
his namesake, who was depicted in the king’s book of hours, his feast 
entered as a red-letter day. One of the king’s new ships was named after 
the saint, who is perhaps also to be identified as the apparition said to 
have forewarned the king of disaster at Flodden. Before this, the king 
usually presented St James with an offering on his feast day. In 1496, 1502 
and 1508 (and by James V in 1536) these oblations were delivered in St 
James’s Chapel, Stirling, though in 1507 the annual offering was instead 
made before the relics held in Paisley Abbey—an abbey dedicated to 
St James and which perhaps possessed an appropriate Compostelan 
memento obtained by the king’s ancestor, Alexander Stewart, in 1252.1" 
Indeed, the king and his familial namesakes perhaps owed their first 
names to Alexander’s Compostelan connections.” 


16 Andrew Borde, The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge (Early English Text 
Society, 1870), 205-6. 

107 Cherubini, Pellegrini, 16; Childs, “Perils, 131-2. 
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skrift for Finland, 72 (1987), 189-200; idem, “Wege und Pilger aus Skandinavien nach 
Santiago de Compostela, in R. Pl6tz (ed.), Europäische Wege der Santiago-Pilgerfahrt 
(Tübingen, 1990). 
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(Graz, 1987), fos. 8r., 24r., 126v.; TA, iv, passim; Robert Lindesay of Pitscottie, The His- 
torie and Cronicles of Scotland, 3 vols., ed. Æ. J. G. Mackay (STS, 1899-1911), i, 258-9; 
R. L. Mackie, King James IV of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1958), 243-4. 

11 TA, i, 89 (accounted for the day after the saint’s feast), 242, 286; ii, 80 (delivered 
on the eve of the saint’s feast); 253; iii, 62, 76, 292; iv, 43, 190; Paisley Reg., 90-1; NAS, 
E32/5, fo. 115r. 

12 G. W. S. Barrow and A. Royan, ‘James, fifth Stewart of Scotland, 1260(?)-1309) in 
K. J. Stringer (ed.), Essays on the Nobility of Medieval Scotland (Edinburgh, 1985), 166. 
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Although James IV did not personally visit Galicia, in 1508 he 
instructed the sea captain Robert Barton to deliver a decorative silver 
ship weighing 310z to Compostela.’ Similarly, Eleanor, duchess of Aus- 
tria-Tirol, dispatched a gold statue of St James in 1467;'* and in 1501 it 
was reported that an unnamed Scottish king had presented the shrine 
with a ‘cross of pearls, made from gold, silver, enamel, pearls and gems. 
This Parisian-made artefact (probably dating from the later fourteenth 
century) appears to have been recorded in a Compostelan inventory of 
1426, suggesting that its donor may have been Robert II, Robert III, 
James I or (if we allow for feasible cultural and political misunderstand- 
ings) Robert, duke of Albany. Was it, indeed, taken to Compostela on 
Albany’s ship in 1409? Whatever the case, gifts were probably combined 
with vicarious pilgrimages, for which other evidence survives too. In 
1502 and in the jubilee years of 1507 and 1512, James IV donated alms 
to Compostela-bound pilgrims, at least one of whom was specifically 
requested to pray for the king at the shrine." Mary of Guise arranged 
for the wax effigy of a four-month-old child to be delivered to Compos- 
tela, should she die in childbirth." 

Although the Holy Land, Rome and Compostela stood in their own 
league, many pilgrims devised itineraries which combined one of these 
primary destinations with secondary shrines. Returning from Com- 
postela in 1543, George Donaldson visited Regensburg before pro- 
posing a further pilgrimage to Wilsnack.'!® Wilsnack and Regensburg 
(where a Marian miracle attracted pilgrims from 1518) both fall within 
Schmugge’s category of secondary destinations—those attracting supra- 
regional traffic. So did other foreign shrines, including Canterbury (St 
Thomas) and Amiens (St John), the latter perhaps the most popular of 


13 TA, iv, 40-1. 

14 Köfler and Caramelle, Frauen, 100; TLA, Raitbuch 4, fos. 146v., 312v.; Schatzar- 
chiv 8362; Moralejo and Alsina, Santiago, no. 59. For other donations see Péricard-Méa, 
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"5 Moralejo and Alsina, Santiago, no. 68. I am most grateful to Manuela and José 
Rodriguez for bringing the cross to my attention, and to Isabel Pesquera Vaquero (of the 
Museo das Peregrinacións, Santiago de Compostela) and Ramon Yzquierdo Peiró (of 
the Cathedral Museum of Santiago de Compostela) for help in tracing it. 

N6 TA, ii, 135; iii, 289, 403; iv, 183-4. 

"7 M. Wood (ed.), Foreign Correspondence with Marie de Lorraine, Queen of Scotland, 
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the second-tier foreign destinations among sixteenth-century Scottish 
aristocrats.'!” While shrines such as these were clearly supra-national in 
their clientele, Schmugge did not define ‘supra-regional’ explicitly. If the 
criteria are determined by the distance travelled, Whithorn was prob- 
ably not supra-regional, even although it occasionally attracted French 
pilgrims.’”° Yet, while most of its visitors came from the Irish Sea zone, 
they traversed significant political and cultural frontiers as they pen- 
etrated the still Gaelic landscape of Galloway. For this reason Ninian’s 
shrine deserves inclusion within the select second tier of pilgrimage 
destinations. 


* * * 


Whithorn had long since attracted royal pilgrims, including Robert I, 
Queen Margaret of Denmark, James V and the future Edward II of Eng- 
land (in 1301).!”! Its most regular royal client was apparently James IV, 
who usually visited at least annually, sometimes on foot.!” Royalty was 
not alone in its veneration of Ninian. In 1504 James donated 14d. to a 
group of ‘pur’ pilgrims travelling from Tain to Whithorn, while in 1506 
he granted 14s. to ‘certane Inglis pilgrymes’ whom he encountered on 
the Whithorn road.” Ninian retained popularity south of the Border, 
partly because at least two of the ‘almost daily’ miracles which he alleg- 
edly wrought in the later middle ages benefited Englishmen.’ Mira- 
cles attracted pilgrims, and that significant numbers of English came 
to Whithorn is suggested by the safe conduct which James I issued in 
their favour, in 1427. Manx pilgrims were also covered by this protec- 
tion, Ninian’s popularity on Man probably stimulated by Whithorn Pri- 
ory’s patronage of the Manx parish of St Trinian. Royal protection was 


19 E.g. RSS, i, 103, 1251, 1257, 1425, 1523, 1545, 1684, 1840, 3128, 3771, 4064; ACA, 
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confirmed in 1516 and extended to include Irish pilgrims.!*° Individual 
Manx and Irish pilgrims remain to be identified, but there is no doubt 
that English pilgrims continued visiting well into the sixteenth century. 
In 1528 Jeffrey Middleton, a kinsman of Lord Dacre, was abducted 
while returning from Whithorn. This, of course, was a fundamental 
infringement of the protection which pilgrims might expect—though 
not the only occasion on which Englishmen heading for Whithorn were 
assaulted.!”” 

Whithorn aside, St Andrews was probably the only other Scottish 
shrine of second-tier status—though Kirkwall (St Magnus), with visi- 
tors from Scandinavia and the British Isles, perhaps edged close.'”* As 
we have seen, St Andrews enjoyed little standing as a pilgrimage centre 
by 1512. It is equally clear that this constituted a reversal in its earlier 
fortunes. If the broadly convincing model of cult development identi- 
fied by Ronald Finucane is applied to St Andrews, the Fife town pre- 
sumably began attracting local pilgrims before the mid tenth century.’” 
More distant pilgrims tended to supersede locals and by 965 Andrew’s 
cult had attracted an Irish prince. Andrew’s popularity extended fur- 
ther, notably to England and the Netherlands, and his pilgrims were sus- 
tained by ferries, the hospice and perhaps the town’s street layout, which 
routed cathedral-bound pilgrims away from the marketplace.'*! There 
were, however, more unhelpful developments also at work. 


125 RMS, ii, 107; RSS, i, 2844; B. R. S. Megaw, “The barony of St Trinian’s in the Isle of 
Man, Transactions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, 3rd ser., 27 (1950), 173-82. 

26 L&P Henry VIII, iv, nos. 4531, 4829. See too James V Letters, 37, 66, 107, 
363; RSS, i, 1291; TA, ii, 443, 458; Testamenta Eboracensia, iii (Surtees Society, 1865), 
no. 57; Calendar of Inquisitions Post-Mortem, Henry VII (London, 1898-1955), ii, 
no. 640. For English and Manx traders at Whithorn, see Reid (ed.), Wigtownshire Char- 
ters, nos. 110, 112. 

127 TA, ii, 458. 

28 The Acts of David I, King of Scots, 1329-1371, ed. B. Webster (Edinburgh, 1982), 
203; Webb, Pilgrims, 141; William Worcestre, Itineraries, ed. J. H. Harvey (Oxford, 1969), 
8-9; S. Cruden, “The cathedral and relics of St Magnus, Kirkwall, in M. R. Apted et al. 
(eds.), Ancient Monuments and their Interpretation (London, 1977). 

29 Finucane, Miracles, 160-72. 

8° A. O. Anderson (ed.), Early Sources of Scottish History, A.D. 500 to 1286, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1922; repr. Stamford, 1990), i, 472. 

81 B, Spencer, Pilgrim Souvenirs and Secular Badges (London, 1998), 291; APS, i, 
360, 364, 386, 407; Yeoman, Pilgrimage, 65. The topographical point was, I think, first 
mooted by Ronald Cant. My thanks to Norman Reid and Ian Campbell for attempting 
(though without success) to trace Cant’s comments on the matter. 
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Reginald of Durham, writing in the twelfth century, suggested that 
more distant pilgrims were deserting because Andrew no longer per- 
formed miracles. Reginald cited three invalids who, failed by Andrew, 
were instead healed by St Goderic at Finchale, Co. Durham.’ The same 
author may be responsible for the more discreet slur that a cripple was 
cured by St Æbba of Coldingham before reaching his intended destina- 
tion of St Andrews.’ Shrine rivalry of this nature was not uncommon, 
but the days were numbered for shrines where it was believed saints 
had ceased effecting miracles. In this, the contrast between Andrew and 
Ninian is significant: Ninian’s miracles were reportedly current in the 
sixteenth century, by when nothing is heard of Andrew’s miracles. 

The decline of St Andrews was neither sudden nor immediate. Many 
shrines produced souvenir badges and several from St Andrews, dated 
tentatively to between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, have been 
found in south-east England and in Zeeland, as well as in Perth and St 
Andrews—though they may have been discarded by passing travellers 
rather than by residents of these locations.'** We know too that the indul- 
gence granted to St Salvator’s College in 1460 had amassed £240 Flemish 
(about £720 Scots), a significant amount, by 1462.'*° So, who were these 
pilgrims? Some clearly possessed disposable income and some clearly 
came from afar. Some of the indulgence income perhaps came from 
kings and archbishops who by the sixteenth century made regular if (by 
their standards) unremarkable donations to the relics of St Andrew. 
They, of course, had particular motives for maintaining interest in the 
national saint. But at least one very different cohort of later medieval St 
Andrews pilgrims can also be identified: those dispatched on penitential 
pilgrimages by continental courts. These pilgrimages are most readily 
attested in lists of pilgrimage destinations, each with an allotted mon- 
etary commutation, which were compiled to guide sentencing policy. 


132 Libellus de Vita et Miraculis S. Goderici (Surtees Society, 1847), 376, 389-90, 426, 
446; R. W. Frank, ‘Shrine rivalry in the North Sea world; in T. Liszka and L. Walker 
(eds.), The North Sea World in the Middle Ages (Dublin, 2001), 239. 

133 Bartlett (ed.), Miracles, pp. xvii-xx, xxiv, 50-1. 

“4 Lord Cooper and J. S. Richardson, ‘Stone-mould for casting pilgrims’ signs..?, 
TSES, i (1903-6), 189-200; Spencer, Souvenirs, 272; R. Van Heeringen et al., Heiligen uit 
de Modder: In Zeeland gevonden pelgrimstekens (Utrecht, 1988), 100-1. For Whithorn 
tokens, see TA, ii, 442; iii, 152. 

135 CSSR, v, nos. 770, 874; A. I. Cameron (ed.), The Apostolic Camera and Scottish 
Benefices, 1418-1488 (Oxford, 1934), 280, 326. 

1336 TA, i, 240, 242, 290, 332-3, 371, 376; ii, 256, 264; iii, 70-1; Rentale Sancti Andree, 
ed. R. K. Hannay (SHS, 1913), 122, 155. 
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The lists of potential destinations varied from town to town. Scottish 
shrines were rarely included in lists compiled in Holland or Zeeland, 
but in those from Flanders and Brabant one Scottish destination—St 
Andrews—featured commonly.” The difference is perhaps explained 
by the commercial networks of the fourteenth century, when Flanders 
dominated Scottish overseas trade. Destinations seem not to have been 
updated to reflect growing Scottish connections with Holland and Zee- 
land during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Of course these tariffs do not indicate the frequency with which 
courts imposed different pilgrimage destinations or how often sentences 
were undertaken as opposed to commuted. In both matters there was 
considerable variation. In Brabant courts most frequently directed the 
guilty to St Josse-sur-Mer (in Picardy), Milan, Rome and Compostela. 
St Andrews did not feature in Leuven sentences and only occasionally at 
Brussels; but at Antwerp it featured in thirty-eight judgements delivered 
between 1414 and 1430 and in twenty sentences between 1430 and 1505, 
but none thereafter.'** It also appeared frequently in Flemish sentences, 
sharing prominence in fourteenth-century Ypres with Compostela and 
Rocamadour.'”? 

The frequency of commutation also varied. In Lille magistrates deliv- 
ered 1,027 sentences of pilgrimage between 1407 and 1559, of which 
only 16 per cent were commuted; but at Douai commutation rates 
reached 44 per cent, a proportion perhaps matched at Brussels.” It 
remains unclear how many of those dispatched to St Andrews actu- 
ally went. Some did.’ But direct shipping between St Andrews and the 


17 E, Van Cauwenbergh, Le pèlerinages expiatoires et judiciaries dans le droit com- 
munal de la Belgique au moyen âge (Louvain, 1922), 144, 222, 225, 231, 234; J. Van Her- 
waarden, Opgelede Bedevaarten: Een studie over de praktijk van opleggen van bedevaarten 
(Amsterdam, 1978), 615-27. 

88 J. Van Herwaarden, ‘Pilgrimages and social prestige, in Ktihnel (ed.), Wallfahrt 
und Alltag, 34-5; Van Herwaarden, Bedevaarten, 705, 711, 714-20. 

13 F, Ganshof, ‘Pèlerinages expiatoires flamands à Saint-Gilles pendant le XIV siècle, 
Annales du Midi, 78 (1966), 391-407, at p. 401; L. Gilliodts van Severen (ed.), Inventaire 
des Archives de la Ville de Bruges (Bruges, 1883-5), iii, 208; Registres aux sentences des 
échevin d'Ypres, ed. P. de Pelsmaeker (Brussels, 1914), nos. 308, 375, 432, 780, 839, 1112; 
Webb, Pilgrims, 60-1. 

1 J-F, Maillot, ‘Note sur la pratique du rachat des pèlerinages imposés à Lille 
(XVe-XVIe siècles), Revue du Nord, 87 (2005), 67-88, at p. 69; Herwaarden, Opgelede 
Bedevaarten, 709. 

1 D, McRoberts (ed.), The Medieval Church of St Andrews (Glasgow, 1976), 155-6. 
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continent was irregular, perhaps encouraging commutation.’ Precisely 
because it was difficult to reach, its tariff was in any case relatively high 
and reserved for less common, serious crimes. The Antwerp evidence 
suggests that St Andrews-bound pilgrim criminals declined from the 
mid fifteenth century—and even before then St Andrews was unable to 
complement its foreign miscreants with their domestic counterparts. As 
we have seen, penitential pilgrimages were not a routine element of the 
insular sentencing system. 

By c.1500 St Andrews had dropped into Schmugge’s third category of 
pilgrimage destinations, those of largely local significance. Visits to these 
locations might take only a day or two. However, just as first- and sec- 
ond-tier destinations were combined into lengthier itineraries, third-tier 
destinations could be incorporated into more arduous circuits. In Scot- 
land many lesser destinations featured in James IV’s well-documented 
peregrinations. The king often stopped at Glasgow, Kilwinning, Paisley 
and (annually from 1503 to 1507) at Peebles while en route for (or from) 
Whithorn.” Similarly, he visited the head of St Fergus at Scone, and 
perhaps the relics of Duthac and Fergus at Aberdeen Cathedral, when 
making for (or returning from) Duthac’s shrine at Tain.’ 


* * * 


Several of the shrines visited by James IV were of relatively recent founda- 
tion. Renewed interest in Duthac began before attempts to have Duthac 
officially canonised in the early fifteenth century; by at least the 1450s 
his Tain shrine was attracting pilgrims." Aberdour’s pilgrim traffic is 
evident only from 1474, when James Douglas, earl of Morton, estab- 
lished a hospital for pilgrims. According to Finucane’s model, Tain and 
Aberdour had now reached the second stage of development, attracting 
distant pilgrims who required accommodation." Little more is known 


12 ER, iii, passim: customs accounts for 1379-1405 indicate annual vessel departures. 
Fifteenth-century departures probably declined further as trade declined. 

18 TA, i, 182-3, 356; ii, 80-1, 157, 251, 262, 264; iii, 62, 73, 192, 288, 291-2. 

144 TA, i, 324, 362-3; ii, 75, 124-5, 255, 265-6; iii, 66-67, 168, 282-3. Only in 1505 
can James be firmly located in Old Aberdeen (TA, iii, 67). For relics there, see Aberdeen 
Reg., ii, 160, 167, 172, 182. 

1 Copiale, no. 3; J. R. N. Macphail (ed.), Papers from the Collections of Sir William 
Fraser (SHS, 1924), 219-21; The Calendar of Fearn: Text and Additions, 1471-1667, ed. 
R. J. Adam (SHS, 1991), 27. 

146 Registrum Honoris de Morton, 2 vols., eds. T. Thomson, A. Macdonald and 
C. Innes (Bannatyne Club, 1853), ii, nos. 231-2. 
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of Aberdour’s shrine, but Tain’s popularity survived James IV. James V 
visited on several occasions and Bishop Leslie noted that Tain attracted 
not only kings and princes but also ‘the common people. Its demise 
probably owed more to the Reformation than to a decline in royal or 
popular patronage.'* 

The emergence of new shrines was not a peculiarly Scottish phenom- 
enon. In the diocese of Strasbourg, thirty-four new shrines appeared 
between 1350 and 1525.” Almost half boasted Marian associations and, 
despite the re-emerging veneration of ‘national’ saints such as Duthac, 
Scotland witnessed similar developments. Growing Marian popularity 
reflected wider devotional trends exalting Christ and his family." It is 
in this context that pilgrimage to Crail, Montrose and Peebles is best 
interpreted, since all three (and perhaps also Restalrig) hosted shrines 
associated with Christ or the Cross. Montrose attracted significant num- 
bers of local pilgrims on holy days, even though its miracles were not 
(by the fifteenth century) contemporary. By contrast, frequent miracles 
were still reportedly performed in Peebles, which was often visited by 
both James IV and James V, the town perhaps benefiting from pilgrim- 
age traffic heading from Lothian to Whithorn.'* 

Whitekirk was from the fourteenth century Scotland’s best estab- 
lished centre of Marian pilgrimage. By 1470 it was still attracting ‘a great 
number of faithful...on account of frequent miracles! Elsewhere, 
Marian miracles enticed ‘a multitude of the faithful’ to both Dumfries 
by 1475 and Fetteresso (Kincardineshire) by 1510.’° A particularly 
fashionable sixteenth-century Marian devotion focused on the Virgin's 


47 NAS, E31/5, fos. 45v., 99v.; E31/7, fo. 108r.; E32/3, fos. 126-7; E32/5, fo. 36r.; 
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home in Nazareth, which ‘surpassing the feats of modern engineer- 
ing was miraculously removed in the 1290s, ultimately to Loreto, near 
Ancona.’ Popular with pilgrims returning from Jerusalem, Loreto’s 
fame was boosted both by Julius II’s patronage and by the Santa Casa’s 
ability to replicate itself throughout Christendom.” Perth acquired an 
ill-documented ‘Loretto’ in 1528, with another established at Mussel- 
burgh in 1533." 


* * * 


If we return to the question of where Scotland’s pilgrims had gone by 
the early sixteenth century, it is clear that far from all of them were hid- 
ing their rosaries in anticipation of Reformation. Fashions had clearly 
changed, but pilgrimage itself remained popular: the fate of St Andrews 
by 1512 was not representative of pilgrimage more generally. The cathe- 
dral city’s demise was balanced by the rise of new shrines, many of them 
Marian. Abroad, the closure of destinations in newly Protestant Europe 
had only limited impact in Scotland, since these areas had previously 
attracted few Scots. Even Canterbury, Durham and Walsingham had 
seemingly lost popularity with Scots by the mid fifteenth century, well 
before their closure. By contrast, there is no clear evidence of a decline 
in the trickle of Jerusalem-bound pilgrims, or those heading for Amiens 
and Compostela. The Roman jubilees seem to have attracted increas- 
ing Scottish interest as the sixteenth century progressed. The enduring 
appeal of pilgrimage is further suggested by the parliamentary legisla- 
tion against pilgrimage in 1581. The earliest reformers had been overly 
complacent in focusing on the ancient artefacts and locations of pil- 
grimage rather than on its living practitioners.” To the annoyance of 
the new church, domestic pilgrimages were still undertaken, even in 
the seventeenth century." Pilgrimage, this suggests, was a religious 
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practice deeply ingrained in the popular psyche and doggedly resistant 
to authoritarian Protestant diktat. This will not surprise Michael Lynch. 
But this volume is an appropriate location in which to reinforce his 
argument that Reformation was tempered by some measure of religious 
continuity.!°° 


159 M. Lynch, ‘In search of the Scottish Reformation, in Cowan and Finlay (eds.), 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ADVICE TO A PRINCESS: THE LITERARY ARTICULATION 
OF A RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL AND CULTURAL PROGRAMME 
FOR MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 1562 


THEO VAN HEIJNSBERGEN 


In Geneva, early in 1559, John Knox received news of changes of reli- 
gion in Scotland, as heralded by the St Giles’ riot in Edinburgh on 1 Sep- 
tember 1558. This news was then relayed to John Bale in Basle, in a letter 
which was subsequently printed (in Low German) as Truthful tidings 
concerning the ascendancy of the Gospel and the punishment of its declared 
enemies, of the papist priests, in Scotland. From this tract it would seem 
that Scotland was experiencing a wave of evangelical fervour, leading 
inexorably towards a radical Reformation. Michael Lynch has recently 
brought this print to our attention, providing a historical, longue durée 
perspective on this apocalyptic ambience through reference to docu- 
ments and events of the immediately following period.' The present 
chapter continues this line of inquiry by looking at more exclusively lit- 
erary texts responding to these events, in particular those that directly 
addressed Mary on or immediately after her return to Scotland. 


* * * 


Recent scholarly publications have focused on two particular kinds of 
dialogue between subjects and sovereign, namely royal entries and wed- 
dings. At entries, relationships past, present and future between mon- 
arch and subjects were dramatised in a carefully stage-managed, formal 
public dialogue in which both parties acknowledged one another's roles 
as part of the political community. The Edinburgh town council used 
a key instance of such ‘performalisation’ of crown-subject relations, 
Mary’s 1561 entry into Edinburgh, to push its own agenda, while Mary 
herself used the 1566 baptism—another example of such ritualised 


1 M. Lynch, John Knox, minister of Edinburgh and commissioner of the kirk, in 
R. A. Mason (ed.), John Knox and the British Reformations (Aldershot, 1998). 
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crown-subject dialogue—of the future James VI to address a national 
and international audience.’ In a wider context, the literary texts linked 
to the formal entries (often following royal weddings) of Scottish mon- 
archs in, for example, 1503, 1537/8, 1579, 1590, 1617 and 1633 have 
received growing critical attention.’ This is closely linked to an increase 
of interest in late medieval and early modern entries in Europe more 
generally, which have come to be recognised as an important source of 
information regarding political changes and intentions.* 

The increasingly self-conscious nature of the Scottish literary texts 
that recorded these events or were used as part of them suggests that 
their authors had grown more aware of what it was that these texts were 


? On 1561, see A. A. MacDonald, ‘Mary Stewarts entry to Edinburgh: an ambigu- 
ous triumph, IR, 42 (1991), 101-10; P. Davidson, “The entry of Mary Stewart into 
Edinburgh, 1561, and other ambiguities, Renaissance Studies, 9 (1995), 416-29; and 
G. Kipling, Enter the King: Theatre, Liturgy and Ritual in the Medieval Civic Triumph 
(Oxford, 1998), 352-6. On the 1566 baptism, see M. Lynch, ‘Queen Mary’s triumph: the 
baptismal celebrations at Stirling in December 1566, SHR, 69 (1990), 1-21. S. Carpenter, 
‘Performing diplomacies: the 1560s court entertainments of Mary queen of Scots, SHR, 
82 (2003), 194-225, includes a look at lesser-known examples of the formal dramati- 
sation of relations between commonweal and monarch, or between monarchs, during 
Mary’s personal reign. 

> The best introduction to this is D. Gray, “The royal entry in sixteenth-century Scot- 
land; in S. Mapstone and J. Wood (eds.), The Rose and the Thistle: Essays on the Culture of 
Late Medieval and Renaissance Scotland (East Linton, 1998), which succinctly and per- 
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nament: Arts of Rule in Late Medieval Scotland (Madison, Wis., 1991), does likewise, 
but in a more theoretical format which looks more exclusively at the earlier sixteenth 
century. M. M. Bartley, ‘A Preliminary Study of the Scottish Royal Entries of Mary Stu- 
art, James VI, and Anne of Denmark, 1558-1603’ (University of Michigan PhD thesis, 
1981), provides descriptive rather than analytical comment. On James VIs 1579 entry 
into Edinburgh, see M. Lynch, ‘Court ceremony and ritual during the personal reign of 
James VI; in J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000), 
74-8; A. L. Juhala, “The Household and Court of King James VI of Scotland, 1567-1603’ 
(University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 2000), 193-6. On Anna’s entry in 1590, see D. Ste- 
venson, Scotland’s Last Royal Wedding: the Marriage of James VI and Anne of Denmark 
(Edinburgh, 1997), 57-63, and (the Danish account) 107-20; Juhala, “Household and 
Court, 197-201, 273-7; and M. M. Meikle, ‘Anna of Denmark's coronation and entry 
into Edinburgh, 1590: cultural, religious and diplomatic perspectives, Chapter 12 below. 
On James VI’s re-entry into Scotland in 1617, see R. Cummings, ‘Drummond's Forth 
Feasting: a panegyric for King James in Scotland, The Seventeenth Century, 2 (1987), 
1-18. On Charles I’s visit to Edinburgh in 1633, see E. McGrath, ‘Local heroes: the Scot- 
tish humanist Parnassus for Charles T, in E. Chaney and P. Mack (eds.), England and the 
Continental Renaissance (Woodbridge, 1990); D. M. Bergeron, ‘Charles Is Edinburgh 
pageant (1633); Renaissance Studies, 6 (1992), 171-84. 

t See e.g. D. M. Bergeron, English Civic Pageantry, 1558-1642 (London, 1971); 
R. Strong, Art and Power: Renaissance Festivals, 1450-1650 (Woodbridge, 1984); Kipling, 
Enter the King. 
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doing: they were not just commemorating a socio-political event but 
were themselves part of it. Established authorities as well as their crit- 
ics understood the importance not just of entries, weddings and civic 
processions themselves, but also of reporting them, and they often asked 
poets not just to help organise entries but also to advertise them by print- 
ing their descriptions as soon as possible after the event. Thus, accounts 
of the festivities attending the marriage of Mary queen of Scots to the 
Dauphin in Paris on 24 April 1558 were almost immediately printed, 
reprinted and even pirated. One of these was in Scots, printed by John 
Scot already in late May or June 1558.° Such alacrity suggests that this 
print was part of an ongoing attempt to win the hearts and minds of 
the Scottish people. Celebrating the occasion and the projected concord 
lying behind it provided an opportunity to remove Scottish reservations 
as to whether Scotland was on the verge of becoming a French colony. 
Political action thus had pronounced cultural dimensions. The pub- 
lic politics of earlier sixteenth-century Scots entries and royal weddings 
clearly reflected French influence. David Lyndsay’s description of the 
entry planned for Madeleine deliberately echoed the pageantry of her 
wedding to James V in Paris earlier that year (1537), and Knox described 
the entry for Mary in Edinburgh in 1561 as ‘fools counterfeiting France’® 
The Scottish audience had to be persuaded of the value of what was 
already being sumptuously celebrated in Paris: a Catholic Renaissance 
court culture and its attendant relations between monarch, court and 
civic community. The urgency with which the pamphlet narrating the 
St Giles’ riot was printed mirrors that lying behind the printed account 
of Mary’s French wedding only a few months earlier: Protestants, too, 
recognised the importance of manipulating such ritualised dialogue 
between monarch and subjects and of controlling its representation. 


* * * 


Mary’s 1561 entry into Edinburgh provided her with a major oppor- 
tunity to gain control of that dialogue. A typical royal entry into Edin- 
burgh saw the sovereign and his or her train meeting prominent local 


5 Only fragments remain of this print, which is discussed in S. Carpenter and G. Run- 
nalls, “The entertainments at the marriage of Mary queen of Scots and the French Dau- 
phin François, 1558: Paris and Edinburgh, Medieval English Theatre, 22 (2000), 145-61, 
and in D. Hamer, “The marriage of Mary queen of Scots to the Dauphin, The Library, 4th 
ser., 12 (1932), 420-8. 
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citizens and churchmen at the city gate opposite the Castle. The keys 
of the town were presented to the monarch, after which the assembled 
company went on a formal procession along the High Street, pausing 
to witness pageants or listen to speeches. Key components of the latter 
included a celebration of the sovereign’s genealogy and, thus, authority; 
praise of the monarch in question, including encouragement to live up 
to an idealised image of rulership; and the presentation of the four car- 
dinal virtues, Wisdom, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance (variations 
on their names occur), as the basis for such ‘arts of rule.’ The cardinal 
virtues link these royal entries to the tradition of advice to princes, an 
important strand of Scottish literature in which the virtues motif was 
often likewise used to provide continuities at moments of transition. 
The language of virtue had become the new political language.’ 

In line with developments on the continent, Scottish royal entries in 
the sixteenth century, while reiterating that a sovereign’s main civic task 
was to secure peace and concord, were increasingly used to promote 
royal status and policies.” Moreover, the imagery used was increasingly 
secular. The function and nature of royal entries thus increasingly dif- 
fered from those of religious festivals such as the St Giles’ procession in 
Edinburgh in 1558. Entries in fact tried to usurp religious enthusiasm: 
the notion of the sovereign as a kind of messiah, and the entry as part 
of the religion of royalty, was common in early modern entries, with 
the sovereign increasingly functioning as a redemptive figure carried 
processionally through the community in order to affirm a more secu- 
lar social order, controlled by the crown rather than the church.” In 
response, religious processions could become a focal point for popular 


7” Fradenburg, City, Marriage, Tournament, 118, 121. 
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dissent which a call for reformation could radicalise, turning a proces- 
sion from a celebration of harmony into an occasion for disrupting it. 

The 1558 royal wedding in France and the St Giles’ riot in Edinburgh 
thus become two different kinds of crown-subject dialogue, each with 
its own position within ‘the dialectic of accessibility and inaccessibility’ 
to the sovereign: a hierarchical one that prioritises legal and economic 
structures such as dynasty, office and status, and a communitarian one 
that stresses more affective unities such as community, people and reli- 
gion." The sovereign’s ability to blend the languages of both commu- 
nity and hierarchy and thus gain access to a consensual community was 
likely to determine success or failure as a ruler, at least according to con- 
temporary political thinking. From the subjects’ point of view, access 
to the sovereign was the critical factor in their public dialogue with the 
crown, and under Mary of Guise such access had proved possible if one 
used a similar blend of the languages of both community and hierarchy. 
Access to the sovereign was the key political metaphor of Lyndsay’s Ane 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis (Scotland’s only surviving pre-Reformation 
play, performed in 1552 and 1554), which staged opportunities for lim- 
inal energies to rise to the cultural surface—energies that advance the 
commonweal at the expense of certain established structures, yet with- 
out breaking them. Instead, the play rewarded the kind of potentially 
revolutionary force that ultimately allowed itself to be absorbed back 
into hierarchies and structure (John the Commonweal), while it warned 
against the kind of radicalism, as represented in the play by Pauper, that 
did not. 

The St Giles’ riot of 1558, like Mary queen of Scots’ entry of 1561 
and Alexander Scotts ‘New Yeir Gift’ poem to Mary (to be discussed 
below), was similarly about access to the sovereign and about guiding 
any political forces within Scotland that showed signs of breaking away 
from existing hierarchies back into—either existing or revised—centri- 
petal structures. The new Protestant town council in Edinburgh in 1561 
understood the political importance of entries, and was willing to take 
considerable financial risks in order to make Mary’s 1561 entry convey 
its agenda to the queen in a most forceful manner.” However, some of 
the energy and language of the 1558 riot on this occasion invaded the 


1 Fradenburg, City, Marriage, Tournament, 73; V. Turner, The Ritual Process: Struc- 
ture and Anti-Structure (Chicago, Ill., 1969), 96. 

2 A. R. MacDonald, “The triumph of Protestantism: the burgh council of Edinburgh 
and the entry of Mary queen of Scots, 2 September 1561) IR, 48 (1997), 73-82. 
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royal entry tradition. The result was more of an ambush than an entry. 
Douglas Gray called it ‘perhaps the most extraordinary royal entry 
recorded, in which the new Protestant council conveyed an uncompro- 
misingly Protestant message: ‘it would be hard to find a more extreme 
or intense example of a tendentious “message” being given to a mon- 
arch, its apocalyptic imagery and militant Protestantism rehearsing the 
community’s possible rejection of its sovereign and the political model 
she represented.” Crucially, it replaced the traditional dialogical nature 
of entries by ‘a programme of pageants both monitory and minatory."“ 

Mary understood the importance of such performed public dialogues 
between crown and subject, having witnessed many at close hand in 
France. A month after her entry she caused the dismissal of four bai- 
lies of the Edinburgh town council and its staunchly Protestant provost, 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie, under whose provostship the entry had 
been organised." Nevertheless, from a royal point of view, unfinished 
business remained. Later in 1561, entries into Perth and St Andrews 
also proved difficult, and by Christmas Mary still had not entered her 
kingdom and capital on her own terms." But Yuletide brought formal 
occasions at which, as at an entry, new beginnings could be made that 
might reflect a happier understanding between sovereign and subjects. 
New Year was traditionally the moment to articulate new beginnings 
and give these a positive spin; sovereigns dispensed gifts while their 
subjects sought their monarch’s attention, often by presenting verses 
or books to her or him in person. Moreover, crucial to the celebratory 
character of the occasion—again, as at an entry—was the notion that 
subjects and sovereign shared an ideology. A public occasion at which 
that ideology might be newly defined, such as an entry or New Year 
celebration, would thus, paradoxically, attempt to bring into being the 
very thing it purported to celebrate, namely that both parties already 
shared an ‘ideology which would govern the mutual relations of ruler 
and ruled." Such assumed or projected common ground characterised 
New Year gifts as well as entries. 


* * * 


13 Gray, ‘Royal entry; 27. 
MacDonald, ‘Mary Stewart’s entry, 108. 
8M. Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1981), 96-8. 
16 Keith, History, ii, 84, 86; CSP Scot., i, 555. 
17 MacDonald, ‘Mary Stewart’s entry, 101. 
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The 1561 entry spectacularly failed to find such common ground 
between sovereign and political community. It is the contention of this 
chapter that moderate forces among the educated elite of Edinburgh and 
at court used Mary’s first New Year back in Scotland to erase the memory 
of that entry. They found a spokesperson in the poet Alexander Scott, a 
former Chapel Royal prebendary who had been a trusted servant of the 
royal family in the 1540s, one closely involved with the household of the 
infant Mary queen of Scots.'* He here turns his “New Yeir Gift’ poem to 
Mary (henceforth NYG) into a welcome poem which includes many of 
the components and emphases that normally feature in a royal entry. The 
poem thus capitalises on, by creating, the assumed ‘shared ideology’ that 
is characteristic of both New Year gifts and entries, as discussed in the 
previous paragraph. It thereby encourages as well as enables both Mary 
and her subjects to surmount and overgo the awkward entry of Septem- 
ber 1561." The custom of involving poets and lettered men in the organ- 
isation of royal entries, making them spokespersons for the community, 
puts Scott’s NYG in a long-standing tradition of literary texts provided 
for royal entries. Indeed, the poem’s subtlety betrays exactly the kind of 
political as well as literary understanding that is required for making a 
contribution to that tradition. Thus, Scott astutely transfers the use of 
the virtues motif in advice to princes literature and entries to the genre 
of gift poems, by making the cardinal virtues provide the framework 
within which, as well as the reason why, the proposed affiliation between 
the different parties as suggested by his literary gift should come into 
force. Such intergeneric practice shows Scott's keen awareness of the fact 
that the language of virtue had become the new political language. 
New Year poems centred on ‘the affirmation of peaceful solidarity and 
the establishment of rank, and, while gift exchanges generally could put 
pressure on existing socio-political hierarchies by proposing subtle altera- 
tions in them, they ultimately ‘fostered allegiances and affirmed hierarchi- 
cal relationships.” New Year gift poems that are presented to sovereigns 


18 T, van Heijnsbergen, ‘Scott, Alexander (c.1520-1582/3), ODNB [http://www. 
oxforddnb.com/view/article/24857, accessed 24 Nov. 2006]. 

19 The poem is best consulted in J. Cranstoun (ed.), The Poems of Alexander Scott 
(STS, 1896), 1-8, or in A. K. Donald (ed.), The Poems of Alexander Scott (Early English 
Text Society, 1902), 3-9. 

2 J. Donawerth, “Women’s poetry and the Tudor-Stuart system of gift exchange, in 
M. E. Burke et al. (eds.), Women, Writing and the Reproduction of Culture in Tudor and 
Stuart Britain (New York, 2000), 6; L. M. Klein, “Your humble handmaid: Elizabethan 
gifts of needlework, Renaissance Quarterly, 50 (1997), 459-93, at p. 461. 
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thus, in this respect like entries, mark a moment at which relationships 
between monarch and subjects could be renegotiated, with advice pass- 
ing from subject to sovereign. As such, they fit into a core tradition in 
Scottish state formation, in which ‘kingship and national identity are 
closely intertwined’ but in which defining these two concepts is ‘not the 
sole prerogative of the monarch’ and is frequently the subject of liter- 
ary texts. Kingship in this Scottish tradition is central to the formation 
of nationhood but always ‘predicated on the congruence of its interests 
with those of the political community.” 

In the medieval political theory of the king’s two bodies, the mon- 
arch’s natural body is mortal, but his or her spiritual body transcends 
such earthly vulnerability.” This capacity confers on the sovereign the 
hereditary, divine right to rule, ensuring the continuity of monarchy 
even when the monarch has died. Sovereigns therefore tended to empha- 
sise lineage and legitimate bloodlines, presenting dynastic kingship as 
a concern for the continued benefit of the Christian community and, 
consequently, the embodiment of moderate and centripetal civic poli- 
cies. Royal entries and their narrated accounts therefore often explicitly 
detail the monarch’s bloodline and emphasise the need for legitimate 
heirs. Both are prominent in Scott’s NYG, too, and explain the dynastic 
emphasis of the poem’s opening, as will be detailed below. 

Recent scholarship has indicated how otherwise perplexing political 
phenomena in mid-sixteenth-century Scotland can be explained if we 
view them in dynastic terms. Thus, Mary of Guise prioritised dynastic 
over religious concerns, protecting the latter by pursuing the former, 
until a point was reached at which a critical mass of opposition exposed 
her unwillingness to separate these two goals and pursue more radical 
church reforms.” Until then, she protected her daughter’s position by 
allowing—and thus partly controlling—criticism of the Catholic clergy 
in Scotland, such as vented in Lyndsay’s Satyre. 

A few years later, Mary queen of Scots’ return to Scotland coincided 
with a political situation and climate in which her dynastic interests 


2l S. Mapstone, ‘Scotland’s stories; in J. Wormald (ed.), Scotland: a History (Oxford, 
2005), 307, 308. 

2 E, H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: a Study in Mediaeval Political Theology 
(Princeton, NJ, 1957), is the locus classicus for an analysis of this concept. 

2 P, Ritchie, Mary of Guise in Scotland, 1548-1560: a Political Career (East Linton, 
2002); R. A. Mason, ‘Renaissance and Reformation: the sixteenth century; in Wormald 
(ed.), Scotland, 127; C. C. Hulley, ‘Marie de Guise’ (University of Washington PhD thesis, 
1943), 260. 
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were still best served by reconciliatory policies. In 1559-60 the notion 
that force should be eliminated from religious controversy had taken 
root at the highest level in France, and Mary, too, had been exposed to 
this idea.” At the Colloquy of Poissy (September 1561) even the inquisi- 
torial Cardinal of Lorraine, the powerful brother of Mary of Guise and, 
most likely, adviser of Mary herself (the Guises held a family conference 
a week before Mary returned to Scotland on 14 August), temporarily 
steered a reconciliatory course, careful not to trigger sedition by over- 
playing his Catholic hand but focusing instead on separating Luther- 
ans from Calvinists.” Mary continued such a policy of dividing rather 
than confronting the opposition, seeking to win the hearts and minds 
of those Protestants in Scotland who were less fundamentally opposed 
to her faith. Moreover, in his reports sent to England in the winter of 
1561-2, the English ambassador Thomas Randolph frequently wrote 
how Mary seemed genuinely to seek ‘amity’ between Scotland and Eng- 
land.” Such sentiments were shared by prominent Scottish politicians, 
notably Lord James Stewart and William Maitland, who also put politi- 
cal ‘quyetnes’ ahead of theological absolutes.” Scotts NYG is informed 
by these same emphases, on dynasty, commonweal, concord, and on 
trying to make two types of reform find common ground, the one from 
within the existing hierarchy that the other was trying to level. 

Scott articulates his political understanding of the situation through a 
particular use of his poetic abilities, derived from past Scottish makars. 
One of these is that of purposefully combining different genres, a char- 
acteristic feature of the Scottish literary tradition that allows Scott to 
include images, tones and intentions that mimic those of entry poems, 
amongst others. His poem can thus speak with a wider range of voices 
and accommodate different perspectives. A precedent for such generic 
inventiveness is provided by the 1537 entry and welcome speeches for 
Madeleine, James V’s first French bride, which had to be turned into 


24 On how Scottish debates on confessional cohabitation echoed French ones, see 
W. I. P. Hazlett, ‘Prophecy and politics: the exchanges between John Knox and Mary, 
queen of Scots, on religious freedom of conscience, in M. Rose (ed.), Histoire et her- 
méneutique: mélanges pour Gottfried Hammann (Geneva, 2002), 185, 189-93. 

23 M. Loughlin, “Ihe Career of Maitland of Lethington, c.1526-1573’ (University of 
Edinburgh PhD thesis, 1991), 117. 

26 N. M. Sutherland, “The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Colloque of Poissy, 1561: a 
reassessment; in her Princes, Politics and Religion, 1547-1589 (London, 1984). 

27 CSP Scot., i, 550, 559, 562, 575-7, 580; Keith, History, ii, 98-99, 104n., 114, 120. 

28 See Moray’s letters of 6 Aug. 1561 to Elizabeth and to Cecil: CSP Scot., i, 540-1; 
Loughlin, ‘Maitland of Lethington, 99-102. 
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laments when she died within weeks of setting foot on Scottish soil. 
Lyndsay’s ‘Deploratioun of the Deith of Quene Magdalene’ details how 
her entry would have been if it had taken place, thus effectively describ- 
ing an entry within a lament, prioritising the potential for social con- 
tinuity of the former over the disruptive finality of the latter.” NYG 
displays similar generic dexterity, for example by embedding a satiri- 
cal study of contemporary social conditions within a welcome poem.” 
Crucially, it is also effectively a welcome speech that incorporates key 
features associated with entries, thus aligning itself with the real entry of 
September 1561, but only in order to overwrite the message of that entry 
more effectively, with a much more constructive message of welcome to 
the queen. Its opening ‘Welcomes’ echo those of the poem presented at 
the 1561 entry, but outdo those in quality and quantity: 


Welcum illustrat ladye and oure quene 
Welcum oure lyone with the floure delyce 

Welcum oure thrissil with the Lorane grene 
Welcum oure rubent roiss vpoun the ryce 

Welcum oure jem and joyfull genetryce 
Welcum oure beill of Albion to beir 

Welcum oure plesand princes maist of pryce 
God gif the grace aganis this guid new yeir. 


That such a rhetorical opening links Scott’s NYG to the tradition of entry 
poems also appears from Patrick Hume’s The Promine (1579), which 
celebrates James VTs official entry into public life as a king. Descend- 
ing from Stirling Castle, James is greeted by a hail of ‘welcomes; very 
much like Scott's opening stanza.” Similarly, in Prologue 12 of his Enea- 
dos (1513), Gavin Douglas hails the month of May with fourteen lines 
beginning with “Welcum, which suggests that such passages mark the 
arrival of a benevolent ordering principle that is in tune with, or even 
represents, God's creation.” In his poem celebrating the entry of Mar- 
garet Tudor into Aberdeen (1511), William Dunbar had reported how 


» J. H. Williams (ed.), Sir David Lyndsay: Selected Poems (Glasgow, 2000), 101-8. 

© As noted by A. A. MacDonald, ‘Scottish poetry of the reign of Mary Stewart, in 
Caie et al. (eds.), The European Sun, 45-6. 

31 The 1561 poem is in MacDonald, ‘Mary Stewart's entry, 109-10. 

32 P, Hume, The Promine, in D. Laing (ed.), Early Popular Poetry of Scotland and the 
Northern Border, 2 vols., revised by W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1895), ii, 268-78 (Il. 159- 
66). 

3 D, F C. Coldwell (ed.), Virgils “Aeneid”, translated into Scottish Verse by Gavin 
Douglas, 4 vols. (STS, 1957-64), iv, 73-4 (Il. 252-65). 
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Aberdonians used a similar phrase to welcome James IV’s queen: “Wel- 
cum, our quein.” The point is not the similarity in words; it is a self- 
evident phrase to welcome a queen, even in Aberdeen. Rather, Scott’s 
use of it is an unusual way of opening a New Year gift poem to a queen 
who had already been officially welcomed four months earlier; but it 
makes sense if Scott envisaged his poem as forming, at some level, part 
of an entry of Mary into her own kingdom and therefore modelled his 
poem on the blueprint of such an event. 

Other key ingredients of NYG likewise imitate royal entries. The cel- 
ebration of Mary’s ancestry through heraldic reference in these open- 
ing lines evokes the kind of imagery well known from entry pageantry, 
with its heraldic decorations and painted pedigrees often in the form of 
genealogical trees.” Linked to this is the usual emphasis of royal entries 
on the issue of marriage and legitimate succession (Il. 6, 184-92). Scott 
also urges Mary to base her policies on the four cardinal virtues, a staple 
component of entry imagery.” Crucially, NYG uses a mixture of praise 
and exhortation, a key characteristic of entries and of advice to princes 
literature. 

In line with the coded nature of entries, Scott’s opening stanza con- 
tains a politically meaningful mixing of genres. Scott introduces Marian 
iconography by referring to his queen as a ‘rubent roiss’ (l. 4), a popu- 
lar image of the Virgin. This prioritises pre-Reformation traditions over 
Reformed sensibilities, but Scott is careful to make those same traditions 
provide an alternative, less Catholic reading of this stanza, by blending 
this biblical rose with the rose of courtly love poetry as well as with the 


3t P, Bawcutt (ed.), The Poems of William Dunbar, 2 vols. (Glasgow, 1998), i, 65, 1. 55; 
Dunbar’s ‘Ballade of... Barnard Stewart, Duke of Albany (1508), also has several salvos 
of ‘Welcome’ (ibid., 177-9). 

3 Heraldic imagery in 1503: A. J. Mill, Mediaeval Plays in Scotland (St Andrews, 
1927), 178-9. 1511: Bawcutt, Dunbar, i, 65, ll. 37-8 (see note in ii, 305-6). 1579: Mill, 
Mediaeval Plays, 194; Juhala, ‘Household and Court, 196. 1590: Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 
204, n. 2; Stevenson, Scotland's Last Royal Wedding, 115; Juhala, ‘Household and Court; 
200. 1633: Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 216. 

36 ‘Virtues’ pageantry in 1503: Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 178. In 1561 there are three 
virgins ‘in maist precious attyrement’ (Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 190) identified as Love, 
Justice and Policy, and four unnamed fair virgins ‘in the maist hevenlie clething’; these 
probably represented the three theological and four cardinal virtues, as suggested by 
their reappearance in 1579: Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 194, n. 1; Juhala, ‘Household and 
Court, 196. Sir P. Walker, Documents Relative to the Reception at Edinburgh of the Kings 
and Queens of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1822), 31. ‘Virtues pageantry in 1590: Mill, Medi- 
aeval Plays, 203; Stevenson, Scotland’s Last Royal Wedding, 111; Juhala, ‘Household and 
Court’ 200. 
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heraldic flower, here, suggestively, the Tudor rose. Nevertheless, Scott’s 
references to the Virgin in NYG are unmistakable. ‘Flour delyce’ (1. 2) is 
the lily of the French royal coat of arms and thus mirrors the heraldic 
allusion to the Tudor rose, but at the same time it is ‘a type of lily... 
often shown in depictions of the Annunciation and believed to symbol- 
ise [the Virgin] Mary’s royalty and also her chastity.” “Genytryce’ (l. 5) 
is likewise a standard literary reference to the Virgin Mary, as the DOST 
entries for this word show. Considering Scotts careful, deliberate and 
informed use of earlier Scottish verse and its conventions elsewhere, he 
was undoubtedly aware of the cumulative Marian symbolism in NYG, 
which effectively hails Mary in more ways than one. 

The formal precision seen in Scott’s other lyrics is put to good use 
here, too. In accordance with the medieval political theology of the king’s 
two bodies, literary texts often transferred the qualities of the monarch’s 
body from the physical, material realm into the spiritual sphere. This 
idea is here fittingly and neatly merged with the language of dynas- 
tic politics: Scott’s opening lines alternate between dynastic-heraldic 
(Il. 1, 3 and 6) and Christian (ll. 2, 4-5, 7) discourse,” culminating in the 
‘grace’ of the refrain line that brings these sacred and profane registers 
together, blending the Queen's spiritual grace (“Hail, Mary, full of grace’) 
with her more worldly grace of mortal royalty. Scott interweaves the 
physical dimension of Mary’s royalty with its spiritual counterpart, fore- 
grounding her desiderated roles as intermediary in conflict and dynastic 
mother of a redemptive power, the ‘beill [i.e. protector] of Albior’ (1. 6) 
that she will hopefully deliver. At the same time, at this stanza’s centre 
there still remains the ‘rubent roiss’ of marriageable femininity. 

The rest of Scott’s poem continues to apply the language of advice 
with the rhetorical control of a lyricist in order to produce a frame- 
work sturdy enough to balance a wide range of genres, perspectives and 
topics. After its intricate and multi-purpose opening stanza, Scott's 
poem has six stanzas (2-7) with general advice: use reason (stanza 2), 
based on the cardinal virtues (4), to establish the ‘trew’ religion (3); dis- 
pense justice ‘equale without discrepance’ (4) and choose good counsel- 
lors to serve the commonweal, so that it in turn will serve you (5); to 
maintain stability, ensure that debates on religion are conducted only by 


37 Bawcutt, Dunbar, ii, 323, note to |. 42. 
38 “Princes maist of pryce’ (l. 7) is modelled on the standard reference to Christ as 
‘prince of prys. 
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those authorised to do so (6-7). Five stanzas (8-12) then condemn in 
strong terms the abuses of the pre-Reformation church. Coming exactly 
halfway, stanzas 13-14 form the centre of the poem in qualitative as 
well as quantitative terms, expressing the hope that, under Mary’s rule, 
‘rycht and reasoun... may rute (l. 111) in Scotland. The next five stanzas 
(15-19), focusing on the abuses perpetrated by opportunists who have 
embraced Protestantism for material reasons, mirror in quantitative and 
qualitative terms stanzas 8-12 and their critique of the old church. Stan- 
zas 20-6, mirroring stanzas 2-7, provide advice to the sovereign, but 
that advice is now of a more particular nature, offering practical sugges- 
tions on how to maintain order and create a splendid court which will 
attract suitors and thus lead to healthy royal offspring. Stanzas 25-6, the 
final stanzas of the poem proper, recur to the dynastic promise of the 
poem's beginning by referring to the well-known prophecy that a male 
descendant in the ninth degree of Robert the Bruce, born of a French 
Queen, ‘shall rule all Britain to the sea (discussed below). The poem as a 
whole endorses several of the Reformers’ starting points—as is the case 
with Lyndsay’s verse, this need not prove anything about Scott’s personal 
religious persuasion at the time of writing—but, crucially, its checks and 
balances allow those with different confessional backgrounds a role in 
the wider political dialogue that the poem itself develops. Unlike the 
1561 entry, this ‘welcome is not averse to compromise for the sake of 
institutional continuity within a civic commonweal, and the intention is 
to trigger a similarly accommodating response from the sovereign. 


* * * 


Certain poems of the reign of James V prepared the way for Scott, espe- 
cially texts offering advice to princes.” They clearly reflect the concerns 
of a closely-knit coterie that urges the king to align his governance of the 
country with that of his own body, 


For quha can nocht him self gyd nor awance 
Quhy suld ane provynce do on him depend 
To gyd him self that hes na purveance.” 


% A. A. MacDonald, ‘William Stewart and the court poetry of the reign of James V; 
in J. H. Williams (ed.), Stewart Style, 1513-1542: Essays on the Court of James V (East 
Linton, 1996), 188-91, 195, 198. 

2 W. Stewart, ‘Precellend prince, havand prerogatyve; in W. T. Ritchie (ed.), The Ban- 
natyne Manuscript Written in Tyme of Pest, 1568, 4 vols. (STS, 1928-34), ii, 232 (fo. 89a), 
ll. 45-7. 
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These lines by William Stewart, from a poem included in the same sec- 
tion of the Bannatyne Manuscript as NYG, are echoed in Scott's poem: 
“Thai gyde nocht ill that governis weill thame sell’ (1. 99).“ Such gov- 
ernance should be based on the four cardinal virtues, which are also 
evoked by Alexander Kyd in the advice to princes poem that follows 
NYG in the Bannatyne Manuscript.” This section of the manuscript also 
includes a dream vision by Stewart in which Lady Verity names the four 
cardinal virtues together with ‘commounweill and auld experience’ as 
the first qualities of an ideal court.” 

These poems are clearly of a kind with the political ideas and lan- 
guage of John Bellenden and David Lyndsay, the major poets of James 
V’s reign.“ Their views regarding the social responsibility of monarch 
and church in service of the commonweal provided Scott with the moral 
and political concepts for NYG, in which he tells Mary: 


...on the commoun weill haif e and eir 
Preiss ay to be protectrix of the pure. (Il. 38-9) 


The similarity of Bellenden’s ideas to those of Lyndsay and lesser-known 
writers such as William Stewart has been noted before.* Explaining the 
reasons behind his translation of Livy, Bellenden’s ideas are also clearly 
close to the socio-political perspective that informs NYG: 


Myne auctor schewis, and sum tyme will declare 
The damage of divisioun populare, 

Quhilk haistelie (quhare na concorde is socht) 
The commoun weill resoluis in to nocht.* 


“| Sir Richard Maitland’s “My sone, in court gif thou plesis remaine, and its refrain, 
‘He reullis weill that weill in court can guyde; are rewritings of William Dunbar’s poem, 
“To dwell in court, my freind, gife that thow list, with its refrain “He rewlis weill that weill 
him self can gyd. There was clearly an ongoing discussion in sixteenth-century Scottish 
culture regarding the integrity of the self in its courtly environment. See P. Bawcutt, 
Dunbar the Makar (Oxford, 1992), 141-2; A. A. MacDonald, ‘Sir Richard Maitland and 
William Dunbar: textual symbiosis and poetic individuality; in S. Mapstone (ed.), Wil- 
liam Dunbar, “The Nobill Poyet’ (East Linton, 2001), 139-40. 

® Ritchie (ed.), Bannatyne Manuscript, ii, 243 (fo. 92b), ll. 33-7. 

2 Ritchie (ed.), Bannatyne Manuscript, ii, 230 (fo. 88b), ll. 65-6. 

“ Williams, Lyndsay, 38, ll. 1065-8, and 53, ll. 379-90. On Lyndsay’s concern with 
the commonweal, see C. Edington, Court and Culture in Renaissance Scotland: Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount (Amherst, Mass., 1994), especially pp. 115-41. 

4 MacDonald, ‘William Stewart’, 190-1, 197-8. 

46 W. A. Craigie (ed.), Livy’s History of Rome: the First Five Books translated into Scots 
by John Bellenden, 1533, 2 vols. (STS, 1901-3), i, 3. 
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Lyndsay’s Dreme (c.1526) and Complaynt (1530), both reprinted in 1559, 
resemble Scott’s NYG in positing the four virtues as the cornerstone of 
good government and the commonweal, while Lyndsay’s Testament 
of the Papyngo (1530), also reprinted in 1559, indicates that its author 
agrees with the above emphasis on royal self-governance: 


Addres the first, abufe all uther thyng, 

Tyll put thy bodye tyll sic ordinance 

That thyne vertew thyne honour may avance; 

For quhou suld prencis governe gret regionis, 

That can nocht dewlie gyde thare awin personis? (Il. 292-6)” 


A revealing comparison is that between, on the one hand, NYG and 
Lyndsay’s last writings, and, on the other, Knox’s inaugural sermon in 
1547. Lyndsay’s Buke of the Monarche (1554) was a direct response to 
the issues raised by that sermon, and Scott’s NYG contributes to this 
ongoing discussion.“ Lyndsay agreed with the Reformer on pilgrimage, 
celibacy and fasting as well as—more particularly in Ane Satyre—the 
selling of pardons, but he disagreed with Knox on the role of good 
works to procure salvation. He rejected justification by faith alone, and 
deliberately avoided discussing the mass. NYG in all these respects con- 
curred with Lyndsay. It raised these same key targets of the Reformers, 
but Scott left much room for dialogical manoeuvre. Thus, he stressed 
the value of good works, avoiding extreme notions of justification by 
faith alone (1. 109: “Wordis without werkis availyeis nocht a cute’). Like- 
wise, Scott shares Lyndsay’s social conservatism, as expressed in their 
dislike of upstarts who have little learning yet quarrel with ‘letterit men’ 
about scripture (NYG, 1. 52; Papyngo, ll. 392-94). Neither ‘with mess nor 
matynes’ will Scott meddle, leaving that to ‘doctouris...devyne’ who are 
‘cunnyng in clergie (Il. 97, 101-2; see also Il. 50-54). 

This emphasis on education raises an important point: attention to 
key Reformation issues must not hide this poem’s didactic-humanist 
framework. Scotts derogatory reference to ‘sophistrie’ (l. 114) might 
superficially be read as anti-Catholic thunder, but given Scott’s care- 
ful positioning of himself in a range of discourses in NYG he is likely 


7 Williams, Lyndsay, 68. 

48 Knox, Works, i, 189-92; Edington, Court and Culture, 176. The actual title of 
Lyndsay’s poem is Ane Dialog betwix Experience and ane Courteour, but “The Buke of 
the Monarche’ became its popular title, derived from the printer’s running header. It is 
best consulted in The Works of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 1490-1555, 4 vols., ed. 
D. Hamer (STS, 1931-6), i, 197-386. 
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to have been sensitive to the distinction that contemporary human- 
ists made between ‘true eloquence’, i.e. eloquence as a means to pro- 
pel people towards virtue, and ‘sophistry, the circumlocutionary logic 
of scholastic thought. Nevertheless, these same humanists emphasised 
that such emotive, aesthetic and ethical rather than intellectual persua- 
sion should be based on balanced, constructive synthesis and unhur- 
ried design, in order to persuade. Scott’s NYG provides precisely that. 
It makes good social use of eloquence, and does not merely report on 
socio-political realities but actively becomes itself one of the forces 
that create these realities, by providing deliberative advice that is itself 
conducive to action.” The poem in this respect instances a humanist 
use of vernacular literature, i.e. of literature as primarily a form of elo- 
quence that served an active public function in the interest of the civic 
community. 


* * * 


The poets in James V’s reign had emphasised that the monarch’s ‘prime 
duty was to preserve the existing structure of society; while one of his 
main responsibilities was to prevent sedition because it broke down 
the integral order of society and altered the delicate mechanism of its 
component parts.” The only extant version of NYG appears in the Ban- 
natyne Manuscript, in the midst of these advisory poems from James V’s 
reign." It is the only poem within that sequence that recognisably refers 
to contemporary events. Written by the foremost poet of Mary’s reign, it 
was clearly seen as the most significant contemporary text representing 
those core political ideals that mattered to the compiler and to the man- 
uscript’s implied readers, and the poem emerges as the imprint or even 
‘manifesto’ of the mindset lying behind the manuscript’s composition. 
What that mindset was, and who were the manuscript’s—and thus 
NYG’s—implied readers, are issues that have been dealt with elsewhere.” 


2 The description of humanist literary practice in this paragraph is based on H. H. 
Gray, ‘Renaissance humanism: the pursuit of eloquence, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
46 (1963), 497-514, at pp. 498-99, 507-8, 513. 

°° D, Shaw, ‘John Knox and Mary, queen of Scots, in D. Shaw (ed.), John Knox: a Qua- 
tercentenary Reappraisal (Edinburgh, 1975), 62. 

51 On this group of poems, see J. Hughes and W. S. Ramson, Poetry of the Stewart 
Court (Canberra, 1982), 97-101; Lyall, ‘Politics and poetry, 22. 

5 T. van Heijnsbergen, “The interaction between literature and history in Queen Mary’s 
Edinburgh: the Bannatyne Manuscript and its prosopographical context, in A. A. Mac- 
Donald, M. Lynch and I. B. Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland (Leiden, 1994). 
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Its readership seems to have consisted largely of court servants, legists, 
merchants, clerics and minor lairds mainly located in or near Edinburgh. 
They held predominantly Christian-humanist views and pursued 
Erasmian-style reform, tending towards moderate, eirenic Protestant- 
ism that left intact certain pre-Reformation features. Mary was not 
hostile to such a brand of ‘Protestantism characterised by civic respon- 
sibility and social conservatism.” In return, NYG subtly supports its 
addressee’s political ambitions. Scott understood that Mary was the ‘key 
arch’ of a dynastic edifice, ‘not only a queen, but a Stewart, a Stuart, a 
Guise, a Tudor (and a Valois in-law).** But where the first three lines of 
NYG foreground the first three and the last of these dynastic identities, 
the verbal context, as discussed above, suggests that the rose with which 
Scott associates Mary in line 4 is not necessarily the heraldic, Tudor 
rose; it could equally well refer to the Virgin Mary and to the archetypal 
female of courtly love verse, and thereby draw a discreet veil over this 
particular (English) part of Mary’s dynastic claim. 

However, the final lines of this concentric poem duly return to this 
issue (ll. 193-200) and do support Mary’s claim, through reference to 
a famous prophecy that claimed that Mary will indeed ‘beir’ (give birth 
to) the ‘beill (protector) of Albion, i.e. all of mainland Britain. This is a 
reworking of the prophecy of Bridlington, a fourteenth-century York- 
shire Augustinian, which enjoyed great currency in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” This upholding of the Stewart claim to the English throne, which 
also featured prominently in contemporary French entries, at Mary’s 
Paris wedding, and at James VI’s baptism, not surprisingly touched a raw 
nerve with Elizabeth.** Scott’s endorsement of Bridlington’s prophecy 
shows that, although NYG represented a Reformed set of values, it also 
upheld the Stewarts’ dynastic claim, even invoking a strongly Catholic 
prophecy—Bridlington’s prophecy had been used in the 1530s to under- 
mine Henry VIII’s Reformation—to support it.” As many diplomatic 


°° Lynch, Edinburgh, 104. 

* M. H. Merriman, ‘Mary, Queen of France, in M. Lynch (ed.), Mary Stewart: Queen 
in Three Kingdoms (Oxford, 1988), 31. 

5 J. A. H. Murray (ed.), The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune (Early 
English Text Society, 1875), pp. xxxiv, xxxvi, lxii. 

°° Merriman, ‘Mary, Queen of France, 44; Henri II had already been represented as 
‘Henry IX in an earlier entry (40). Lynch, ‘Queen Mary’s triumph; 13. 

57 S. L. Jansen Jaech, “The “Prophisies of Rymour, Beid, and Marlyng”: Henry VIII and 
a sixteenth-century political prophecy’ Sixteenth Century Journal, 16 (1985), 291-300, at 
p. 296. 
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letters of 1561-2 show, this dynastic claim was the one political goal that 
Mary refused to sacrifice in her search for ‘amity’ with Elizabeth,” and 
she would have been extremely pleased with NYG. At the same time, the 
poem no doubt ingratiated itself with the queen in order to make her 
more willing to accept, in return, her subjects’ reforms, brought about 
in her absence. The politics of Moray and Lethington are at work here, 
not those of radical reform. 

Scott thus acknowledges Stewart claims to the English throne through 
Mary’s ‘French blude; not via the recent French claim that she herself in 
fact already was Queen of England, but rather by anticipating that she 
will give birth to the sovereign who will rule all of Britain. This repre- 
sented a dynastic ambition that Mary’s Scottish subjects, both Catholic 
and Protestant, could more readily share. Mary’s role was to unite Brit- 
ain as the future mother of its next sovereign, rather than as a pawn of 
France. Arguably, even Elizabeth might not have been utterly opposed 
to an interpretation of this prophecy that implied that Mary was in fact 
willing to renounce her own claim to the English succession in favour of 
supporting that of her as yet unborn heir. In January 1562, such an inter- 
pretation may not have seemed an implausible proposition. That this 
topic was high on the political agenda is quite likely, given the increased 
anticipation that month of a meeting between the two queens.*? 

The poems final emphasis thus represents an ‘Annunciation’ of its own, 
based on, but drawing attention away from, the Marian opening towards 
the as yet unborn male, messianic heir. The latter, not Mary, becomes the 
apotheosis of the poem; Mary thus facilitates rather than usurps male pre- 
rogatives, and the opening stanzas evocation of the Virgin Mother can be 
further toned down by interpreting it as emphasising the queen’s hoped- 
for intercessory role in any future conflict, identifying her own with her 
subjects’ interests.” This foregrounding of a future heir at the expense of 
Mary’s role as a monarch in her own right neutralised or at least delayed 
possible sectarian tensions as well as any immediate conflict between the 
Scottish and English monarchs. It also pre-empted contemporary unease 


58 CSP Scot., i, especially Lord James Stewart's letter to Elizabeth, pp. 540-1 (6 Aug. 
1561), and William Maitland’s letter to Cecil, p. 589 (15 Jan. 1562). 

° CSP Scot., i, 590-1. 

© Kipling, Enter the King, 319-24, 341-2. The finale of the 1561 entry had also used 
traditional imagery of the Virgin Mary to articulate its views on the Scottish queen, but 
towards a much more apocalyptic end: MacDonald, ‘Mary Stewart's entry; 107. 
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about female monarchy as seen in entries of other queens that emphasise 
the female ruler’s subordinate status in a male dynasty.*! Nevertheless, the 
poem is able to underwrite Mary’s crucial role in these various processes, 
while also helping her to meet her key political target. 

NYG ends with two stanzas (27-28) that function as a formal sign- 
ing off. The verbal acrobatics of the envoy (stanza 27) are rhetorically 
akin to those of the French rhétoriqueurs as already vernacularised by 
earlier makars such as Dunbar and Douglas. The quadruple internal 
rhymes in every line try to preserve the moment in a crescendo of sound 
effects, a technique that gives Scott's poem colour, sound and splendour— 
appropriately compatible with the pageantry and speeches at entries—as 
well as an interlocking surface veneer that protects the text against the 
wear and tear of time and criticism. This is a variation on the technique 
of poetic enamelling, as seen particularly in Dunbar, namely ‘the appli- 
cation of style to matter as a process of enamelling’ that transforms the 
impermanent event of an occasional poem such as NYG into enduring 
artifact.” The poem in this way became the textual equivalent of the social 
and political intention of entries to preserve values and institutions from 
the past within a context of change. To counter potentially dangerous flu- 
idity of meaning, such deliberately artificial verse embodied the notion 
that where language accords, as expressed through verbal and rhythmic 
concordance, there harmony reigns. 

The poem’s formal and quantitative characteristics thus enacted the 
reassurance that, ultimately, the world in which the events discussed 
took place was orderly and interpretable. In other words, NYG used its 
identity as literature to ‘impose an artistic order on the indeterminacy 
or chaos of ordinary life, just as an entry did, and also to dramatise the 
interdependency between order and change in a way that put these 
opposites in a dialogical rather than—as the apocalyptic 1561 entry 
had done—mutually exclusive relationship.* The meticulously worked 
out balances in Scotts poem disempowered attempts to enlist this text 
for any single ideology. The poem made clear its expectation that the 
monarch considered serving the commonweal to be her priority, but 
shunned any mention of the legality of political resistance against rulers. 


& Kipling, Enter the King, 297-9, 307, 311, 316-8. 

® L. Ebin, ‘Dunbar’s “fresch anamalit termes celicall” and the art of the occasional poet, 
Chaucer Review, 17 (1982-3), 292-9, at pp. 292, 293, 297. 

& Gray, ‘Royal entry, 14. 
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Instead, the poem almost subliminally asked Mary to accept the reforms 
that Scotland had just witnessed by using language that supported her 
main political ambitions. 

Each section of NYG might thus be said to resemble an individual 
component of a ‘virtual’ entry, consistently offering rhetorical space 
for the monarch to ‘enter’—into a dialogue. Scott offers the following 
sequence: welcome; gift (the poem itself); heraldic display; ‘virtues’ pag- 
eantry; and set speeches which blend didactic exhortation with praise, 
set within an advice to princes framework. Future concord and the 
entrant's authority are explicitly illustrated through established geneal- 
ogy, buttressed by authoritative prophecy and underlined by a splendid 
and affirmative flourish. All this makes NYG a complex choreographed 
dialogue between subjects and sovereign, a welcome poem modelled on 
the rhetoric and imagery of royal entries. 


* * * 


Where and when was this textualised entry staged? Mary spent her first 
New Year’s Eve back on Scottish soil in Holyrood Palace, but on 1 Janu- 
ary she left Holyrood to go to the Palace of Seton, where she stayed until 
5 January.“ Lord Seton was a staunch Catholic, and head of a family 
with a pedigree of loyal service to the Crown. According to Bishop Les- 
ley, he had been appointed by Mary of Guise as provost of Edinburgh 
in response to the St Giles’ riot of 1558.° He was greatly disliked by the 
Protestants, but when Mary ordered the dismissal of key members of the 
Edinburgh town council shortly after her entry into Edinburgh—in part 
probably on account of the nature of that entry—she proposed Seton to 
be the new provost, possibly because, as Bishop Lesley claimed, he had 
been successful, after the St Giles’ riot, in keeping Edinburgh ‘in reson- 
able guid ordour quhill the nixt symmer thaireftir’® 

Although the candidate eventually appointed as Provost of Edin- 
burgh in October 1561 was a Protestant, Mr Thomas MacCalzean, the 
new Council’s more moderate composition may have encouraged the 


& E. M. Furgol, “The Scottish itinerary of Mary queen of Scots, 1542-8 and 1561-87 
PSAS, 117 (1987), 219-31, 1:C1-D6, at fiche C4. 

& John Lesley, Historie of Scotland, 2 vols., eds. E. G. Cody and W. Murison (STS, 
1888-95), ii, 383. Seton’s country residence in East Lothian became an important post- 
Reformation centre of Scottish Catholicism. 

Bishop John Lesley, as quoted in Knox, Works, i, 561. 
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kind of reconciliatory language of NYG to come to the fore.” Even more 
crucially, Seton’s position in these matters shows that he was a royal 
favourite of considerable prominence. His sumptuous home, long since 
destroyed, was in its time ‘the most perfect specimen in existence of Gallo- 
Scottish Renaissance, and was often called ‘the Palace of Seton, because 
it was so frequently the abode of royalty’® It was also the venue where 
Drummond presented his Forth Feasting to James VI on the latter’s re- 
entry into Scotland in 1617, after a fourteen-year absence.® In other 
words, for the Stewarts Seton Palace was a place with a court-inclined 
cultural-political pedigree that was considered fit to serve as a theatre for 
the performance of royalty. Moreover, in the 1560s it was, after Stirling 
Castle, as close to a home ground for Mary as could be devised, away 
from Holyrood and from more radical urban elements in Edinburgh. 
At Seton, therefore, unlike at the September 1561 entry, an opportu- 
nity could be created for a more exclusive—and affirmative—meeting 
between monarch and community and for the performance of literature 
as politics in front of an enclosed audience—in short, for Scotts NYG.” 

There is an important precedent for a New Year gift being presented 
to a Scottish queen at Seton. Mary of Guise spent her last New Year there 
in December-January 1559-60; Edinburgh sent wax and three tuns of 
wine to her there.”’ That the town could also present more ‘performa- 
tive’ New Year gifts is shown by its council's decision in December 1554 
to accept the ‘farsche and play be William Lauder’ as its New Year gift 
to the Regent.” Yule festivities could be the occasion of more serious, 
political performance, too: thus, the embryonic version of Lyndsay’s 
Satyre in 1540 was staged on 6 January in Linlithgow Palace, another 
royal retreat where the Stewarts could control their audience to a greater 
degree than was possible in Edinburgh. In other words, the presentation 
of NYG, read out in the ambience of Seton Palace, can be seen as fitting 
into something of a New Year tradition. 


© Lynch, Edinburgh, 98. 

* Monsignor Seton, An Old Family, or, the Setons of Scotland and America (New York, 
1899), 76, 81. The illustrations on pp. 77-81 support the author's claim. 

© Cummings, ‘Drummond's Forth Feasting, 6. 

” The possibility of Seton as a ‘stage’ for Scotts NYG was already mooted in Mac- 
Donald, ‘Scottish poetry; 46. I hope to deal with this topic in more detail in a future 
publication. 

7 Edin. Recs., iii, 60. 

7 Edin. Recs., ii, 206. 
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It was on 5 January 1562, the day she returned from Seton to Holyrood 
Palace, that Mary sent Elizabeth the famous letter in which she rebuffed 
the English queen’s request that she ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh— 
which would mean giving up her claim to the throne of England—while 
yet expressing, in tones of firm compromise, a desire for amity.” Scott’s 
NYG complements Mary’s political manoeuvring here, and the queen's 
stay at Seton provided the best possible occasion for its ‘performance. 


* * * 


Scotts NYG marked an important moment in Mary’s ‘creation of a royal 
court at once inclusive of competing factions and projecting royal author- 
ity over them and the ‘promotion of a more “civilised” society through 
the education of the lay elite.” This exposes the cultural agenda that the 
poem supported. ‘A royal entry...served to display the talents of artists 
and architects to the leading patrons of the realm, thus setting the tone 
for the cultural style of the reign.” The same can be said of Scott’s NYG, 
which projected a vision of an educated sovereign and court that pro- 
tected an orderly commonweal in which public ceremony and cultural 
politics centred on images of concord. As anticipated at the beginning of 
the present chapter, weddings were another means to this end, by virtue 
of their function as a ritual that declared new beginnings based on a 
confluence of interests. Significantly, the earlier part of Mary’s reign fea- 
tured a string of high-profile weddings, which were arguably used as a 
means towards activating a courtly discourse of concord and affiliation. 
These weddings were also felt to anticipate the queen’s own marriage. 
Barely two weeks after NYG must have been presented to Mary, and in 
the middle of a flurry of weddings in Scottish courtly circles, Randolph 
reported to Cecil: ‘Men now begin to wish the Queen might be next’”® 
In this same letter, the English ambassador referred to an impending 


73 CSP Scot., i, 586-7; Keith, History, ii, 133. 

74 Mason, ‘Renaissance and Reformation, 111, 113. 

75 Juhala, ‘Household and Court, 193-4. 

7% CSP Scot., i, 590. In many cases, the queen determined the day of these courtly wed- 
dings, often also paying for such things as the accompanying masques. That a deliberate 
policy lay behind Mary’s interest in her subjects’ weddings also appears from a comment 
made by the French ambassador when Mary herself was contemplating marriage, in 
the spring of 1565: “Elle a commencé a marier ses Quatre Maries...et dict quelle veult 
estre de la bande’: J. Robertson (ed.), Inuentaires de la Royne descosse (Bannatyne Club, 
1863), p. xlvii. On pp. xlvii-li, Robertson provides more detail about Mary’s involvement 
in arranging the weddings of some of those closest to her. 
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courtly wedding as a ‘pagient, which underlines a key assertion of the 
present chapter, namely that contemporaries were acutely aware of the 
theatrical nature of public events such as weddings and entries, and 
that these were indeed seen as forms of carefully scripted political dia- 
logue. Such politicisation of marriage followed a practice that Mary 
had witnessed in France after her own wedding in 1558, an event that 
was followed by ‘sindre gret mariages maid in the Court.” NYG, which 
even raised the prospect of a royal marriage to refrain-status in ll. 184 
and 192, contributed to the development of a similar politicisation of 
matrimony and weddings and their attendant languages of concord in 
Scotland. It is one of many ways in which this poem, through the liter- 
ary exploitation of the dialogical processes involved in crown-subject 
relations, as outlined above, adroitly outlined a political and cultural 
programme for Mary queen of Scots. 

Finally, on the religious front Scott's poem shows that the rise of Prot- 
estantism in Scotland was not a relentless march towards an inevitably 
radical Reformation, as the “Truthful tidings’ from Geneva may suggest, 
buta much more measured process, reflecting—as NYG does—a complex 
pattern of religious loyalties in a community in which Catholic and Prot- 
estant views were often juxtapositional rather than mutually exclusive. 
The poem provides Mary with advice that reflects such a complex confes- 
sional situation, helping her to develop the appropriate political language 
in the politico-religious sphere, too. Moreover, NYG, when properly his- 
toricised, helps deconstruct further the myth of confessional polarisation 
offered by many early modern historians. Eliding explicitly aristocratic 
and clerical interests, NYG argues against religious fervour and instead 
favours a conservative, top-down magistrates’ reformation, of the kind 
that was ‘designed to foster the values and also to enhance the power of 
the élite’ in order to serve the commonweal.” NYG and its manuscript 
context indeed suggest strongly that ‘the key to the progress of the Refor- 
mation in the larger Scottish towns lies in tracing the route to consensus’ 
among the urban oligarchy, and not in the seductive reductive patterns of 


7 John Lesley, The History of Scotland, ed. T. Thomson (Bannatyne Club, 1830), 265. 

8 G. DesBrisay, M. Lynch and M. Pittock, “The faith of the people’ in E. P. Dennison, 
D. Ditchburn and M. Lynch (eds.), Aberdeen before 1800: a New History (East Linton, 
2002), 294. 
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‘dramatised irreconcilables—“Tn religion there is na middis”’—of Knox’s 
History, or indeed of some of Knox’s opponents.” It is scholarship in the 
‘middis’ of history, as instanced in many of the publications listed in the 
footnotes to the present chapter, that has permitted the apperception of 
these more complex historical truths. 


” M. Lynch, “The Reformation in Edinburgh: the growth and growing pains of urban 
Protestantism, in J. Obelkevich, L. Roper and R. Samuel (eds.), Disciplines of Faith: 
Studies in Religion, Politics and Patriarchy (London, 1987), 284. On the manuscript 
context of NYG, and in particular the composition of the Bannatyne MS, see Hughes 
and Ramson, Poetry of the Stewart Court, and important revisions thereof in A. A. 
MacDonald, “The Bannatyne Manuscript: a Marian anthology, IR, 37 (1986), 36-47; 
idem, “The printed book that never was: George Bannatyne’s poetic anthology (1568); 
in J. M. M. Hermans and K. van der Hoek (eds.), Boeken in de late Middeleeuwen 
(Groningen, 1994); and idem, “The cultural repertory of Middle Scots lyric verse, in 
G. J. Dorleijn and H. L. J. Vanstiphout (eds.), Cultural Repertoires: Structure, Function 
and Dynamics (Leuven, 2003). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE CONFERENCE AT LEITH: ECCLESIASTICAL FINANCE 
AND POLITICS IN THE 1570s 


SHARON ADAMS 


In January 1572, in the closing stages of the Marian civil war, commis- 
sioners representing the kirk and the crown met at Leith. In the words 
of the commission to the representatives of the crown, their remit was 
‘anent all matters tending to the ordering and establishing of the policy 
of the Kirk, the sustentation of the Ministers, and support of the Kings 
Majesty, and common affaires of the realme. The conference at Leith 
met against a background of appointments by the crown to the vacant 
archbishoprics of St Andrews and Glasgow made the previous year. 
The articles agreed at Leith, sometimes referred to as the Concordat of 
Leith, have acquired notoriety through the first article, ‘(Anent Archebi- 
schoprikkis and Bishoprikkis, by virtue of which episcopal titles and 
dioceses were ‘to stand and continew in tyme cuming, as thay did befoir 
the reformatioun of religioun’’ It seems then that at Leith the reformed 
church explicitly accepted the office of bishop. Did it in fact do so, and 
if so why? What was understood by the term ‘bishop’ in 1572? Was the 
conference at Leith about more than the creation of reformed bishops? 


* * * 


1 BUK, i, 207. This can be compared with the commission to the representatives of 
the kirk to deal with matters ‘tending to the glory of God, setting fordward the preaching 
of his word and maintaining thereof, the Kings Majesties authority, and common wealth 
of this realme’: BUK, i, 208. Details of the articles agreed at Leith can be found in BUK, i, 
209-32. The Leith agreement was also recorded by the privy council on 15 Jan. 1572 but 
has not been reproduced in full in the printed version: RPC, ii, 106-7. 

> These are discussed in more detail below. 

> BUK, i, 209. The term concordat, an agreement between church and state, is not 
used in the contemporary accounts of the meeting at Leith but has become part of its 
historiography. The phrase ‘Conference at Leith used here is based on the description in 
the record of the articles agreed at Leith: “The Articles and Formes of Letters, concerning 
provision of persons to benefices, and spirituall promotions, agreed upon be the Com- 
mission of the Kings Majesty and the Reformed Kirk of Scotland, in their Conference 
had at Leith, in the moneth of January 1571[/72]’: BUK, i, 207; RPC, ii, 106-7. 
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Historians, then and now, have been divided in their assessment of Leith. 
The episcopalian John Spottiswoode rather optimistically placed it in 
the context of a new care for the governing of the church.* James Mel- 
ville, a critic of the Leith settlement with perhaps a more accurate eye for 
the harsh venality of sixteenth-century politics, declared of the commis- 
sioners that ‘everie ane was hounting for a fatt kirk leiving, quhilk gart 
them feght the fastar: David Calderwood was equally scathing about 
Leith, the product of a convention of the kirk ‘corrupt in judgement:® 
Among modern commentators on Leith Gordon Donaldson has argued 
that ‘the whole scheme deserves far more credit for statesmanship than 
it has usually been given; that it was a logical extension of the developing 
practice that the kirk should succeed to vacant benefices and that ‘none 
of the essentials of the settlement were at variance with the principles of 
the reformers.’ A different approach has been taken by James Kirk, who 
stressed the non-ideological nature of the Leith settlement, viewing it 
as ‘an accidental by-product’ and ‘a practical and practicable solution 
to the vexed question of the church’s endowment’ which ‘appeared to 
reconcile the needs of the church with the needs of the crown and nobil- 
ity.* David Mullan has seen the settlement as offering ‘something for 
everyone’ and concluded that ‘For the moment, however, the kirk was by 
no means fundamentally dissatisfied with a renewed and reformed epis- 
copate’’ A broadly similar approach has been taken by Alan MacDonald 
for whom ‘the crown and the Kirk met half-way’ and who has suggested 
that it ‘is hard to sustain an argument that this was a Kirk hostile to epis- 
copacy. MacDonald argues that the kirk explicitly accepted the Leith 
agreement as an interim settlement, ‘intended to operate until the king 
reached his majority.” With the notable exception of Donaldson, most 
historians have stressed the interim nature of the articles agreed at Leith, 


* Spottiswoode, History, ii, 167. 


5 Melville, Diary, 31. 

® Calderwood, History, iii, 169. 

7 G. Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation (Cambridge, 1960), 159, 165. 

8 J. Kirk, “The exercise of ecclesiastical patronage by the crown, 1560-1572; in I. B. 
Cowan and D. Shaw (eds.), The Renaissance and Reformation in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1983), 110, 112. 

? D. G. Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland: the History of an Idea, 1560-1638 (Edin- 
burgh, 1986), 39. 

© A. R. MacDonald, The Jacobean Kirk, 1567-1625: Sovereignty, Polity and Liturgy 
(Aldershot, 1998), 10-11. 
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presenting an even more temporary view of the Leith conference than 
that offered by MacDonald." 

In staking their claim to the whole revenues of the pre-Reformation 
church the compilers of the First Book of Discipline (1560-1) were not 
seeking simply to transfer financial support from one institution to 
another but to dismantle an intricate system of benefices and patronage 
and the equally intricate vested interests of crown and nobility alike.” 
Throughout Reformation Europe the transfer and secularisation of 
church property was one of the most revolutionary aspects of the ref- 
ormation of a national church, and one of the hardest to reverse. The 
same was true of Scotland but the reformed church proved to be a very 
limited beneficiary and there was no area in which the Scottish church 
was forced more quickly to curb its grand vision of the godly nation. 
John Knox complained of the reaction to the claims of the First Book of 
Discipline that there were none ‘more unmerciful to the poor Ministers 
than were they which had greatest rents of the Churches. Knox could 
number few notables among his supporters who did not themselves or 
whose kin did not receive financial support from church livings, still 
fewer professing godliness who ‘intended to restore any thing of that 
which long they had stolen.” 

As a consequence, two parallel structures existed after 1560: the 
benefice system as a legal and financial entity, and the appointment of 
ministers to parochial charges. These interacted only where a benefice 
holder conformed and undertook to serve in the reformed church or 
used part of the revenues to support the parish ministry. There seemed 
no immediate prospect that the two structures would coalesce and 
allow ministers already appointed to charges to succeed to the appropri- 
ate benefices. In any case the structure of the reformed ministry, with 
its theoretical emphasis on election and admission to a specific parish 
church—although this was rarely practicable in the decades following 
1560 owing to the shortage of ministerial candidates—was not directly 
compatible with the diversity of the old system and its multiplicity of 
endowments. By ignoring the possibility of claiming at least part of the 
available revenue and continuing to insist instead on the dissolution and 


" For example, I. B. Cowan, The Scottish Reformation (London, 1982), 123. 
12 The First Book of Discipline, ed. J. K. Cameron (Edinburgh, 1972), 157, 208. 
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appropriation of the whole, the reformers ignored the reality of the situ- 
ation until forced to confront it. 

It was, of course, exploitation of the benefice system which provided 
the reformed church with its first stable source of finance. From another 
perspective the allowing in February 1562 of the thirds of benefices for 
the support of kirk and crown signalled a likely end to any prospect of 
the kirk inheriting all the revenues of its predecessor. Perhaps recognis- 
ing this, the general assembly petitioned in June 1563 ‘that when anie 
benefice sall vaike, qualified persons may be presented to the Superin- 
tendent of the province." The destitution of the parish ministry caused 
by non-payment of the thirds, the number of remissions granted and the 
demands made on the thirds by the crown were recurring complaints by 
general assemblies for the next decade." This was a particular concern 
during the civil war when the collectory, by then in the hands of the 
kirk, was ‘universally disobeyed, as well be Protestants as Papists.'° 

The biggest beneficiary was the crown. In addition to acquiring a con- 
siderable proportion of the revenues raised by the thirds—where the 
crowns demands increased steadily throughout the 1560s—the crown 
claimed to inherit much of the patronage formerly enjoyed by church- 
men, particularly the right to present to benefices annexed to religious 
houses.” The mechanism of provision had, however, remained some- 
what erratic in the reign of Mary. However lukewarm she might at times 
appear to her co-religionists, as a Catholic monarch, harbouring hopes if 
not of counter-Reformation then perhaps of reconciliation and co-exis- 
tence, Mary was obviously reluctant legally to alienate the patrimony of 
the church. Nor could she make her presentations via the administra- 
tion of the reformed church. She preferred instead to bestow benefices 
by means of gift, and thus avoid transferring to the kirk the machin- 
ery for granting collation and admission. In July 1565, for example, she 
gifted Crossraguel to Allan Stewart, following the death of Abbot Quin- 
tin Kennedy.'* When in June 1565 the general assembly reiterated and 
augmented its claim to all benefices ‘now vaikand or hes vaikit since the 


14 BUK, i, 34. 

15 See for example BUK, i, 16-17, complaints over insufficiency of stipends from 
July 1562; Accounts of the Collectors of Thirds of Benefices, 1561-1572, ed. G. Donaldson 
(SHS, 1949), pp. xxi, xxvii. 
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moneth of Marche 1558, or that heirafter sall happen to vaik, the crown 
claimed that ‘her Majestie thinks it no wayes reasonable that scho sould 
defraude her selfe of sa great a pairt of the patrimonie of her crowne, 
as to put the patronage of benefices furth of her awin hands.” Despite 
the concession in October 1566 of the right of succession to benefices 
worth less than £200 a year, the kirk’s position in the process remained 
anomalous. 

The kirk’s position in respect of presentations to the lesser benefices 
was regularised in December 1567; all presentations by a patron were 
to be to be directed ‘to the Superintendent of thay partis, quhair the 
benefice lies, or utheris havand commissioun of the Kirk.” The even- 
tual destinations of other benefices were also dealt with in 1567; for 
instance, bursars could be presented to provostries, prebendaries and 
chaplainries for their support during their studies.*! A promised further 
consideration by the same parliament ‘that ordoure may be takin for 
all abbacyis alsweill for the present as for tymes to cum. As als for ben- 
efices and kirkis annexit and dissolution tobe maid thereof and an act 
to be maid thereupon’ seems, however, to have been inconclusive.” The 
Regent Moray referred to this in a letter to the kirk presented on 9 July 
1569 where he claimed that “You know at the Parliament we were most 
willing that the kirk sould have been put in full possession of the proper 
patrimonie; and toward the thrids, we exped in our travell, and inlaikit 
only a consent to the dissolution of the prelacies, quherunto althogh we 
were earnestly bent, yet the estates delayit, and wold not aggrie therunto. 
According to Moray it had not been possible for the kirk to be granted 
the whole of the income from the thirds as this had been opposed by the 
estates on the grounds that ‘ther was also regard to be had to the support 
of the prince, a point Moray may well himself have concurred with.” 
On the issue of the dissolution of the higher benefices he was silent. The 
finances of kirk and crown had become so entangled that the rights of 
each were barely distinguishable while the fate of the higher benefices, 
in particular the bishoprics, remained unresolved by 1567. 


* * * 
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Leith did not reintroduce episcopacy into the church. Three pre-Ref- 
ormation bishops—Galloway, Orkney and Caithness—conformed and 
served in the reformed church.” Nor can the pre-Reformation hierarchy 
simply be written out of the picture; several Catholic bishops, including 
the primate, John Hamilton of St Andrews, remained in Scotland. Epis- 
copal appointments did not cease after 1560 but were, by virtue of the 
abolition of papal jurisdiction in Scotland, left by default in the hands 
of the crown. It was partially in response to Mary’s policy of appoint- 
ments to prelacies that the general assembly requested in its petition 
of June 1565 ‘that no bishoprick, abbacie, pryorie, deanrie, provestrie, 
or any uther benefices havand many kirks annexit thereto, be disponit 
altogither in any time comeing to any one mam” The novel tactic of 
providing a superintendent to a bishopric, John Carswell to the Isles 
in 1565, was not repeated.” Instead Mary oscillated between appoint- 
ing lay titulars, such as Alexander Campbell to Brechin in 1566, and 
seeking to obtain papal provision for her nominees, as in the case of 
the previous candidate for Brechin, John Sinclair.” The result was that 
by 1567 Scotland had many different types of bishops: reformed bish- 
ops working alongside the superintendents; a superintendent turned 
bishop; pre-Reformation bishops; lay titulars appointed by the crown; 
and more explicitly Catholic post-Reformation appointees such as John 
Leslie, Mary’s appointee as bishop of Ross in 1566. 

This diversity may be one of the reasons why there are few topics in 
post-Reformation Scotland on which so much ink has been spilt—and 
so inconclusively—as the role of episcopacy. The debate has centred 
round three main themes: the residual episcopal structures and juris- 
dictions surviving after 1560; the episcopal (or not) character of the 
reformed office of superintendent; and the role of the conforming pre- 
Reformation bishops. The first of these can be dealt with fairly easily. 
Gordon Donaldson has drawn attention to the question of whether or 
not the jurisdictions of the pre-Reformation bishops were explicitly set 
aside by the Reformation parliament in August 1560. Donaldson argued 
that they were not and that the pre-Reformation bishops occasionally 


** For the conforming bishops see G. Donaldson, Reformed by Bishops (Edinburgh, 
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exercised their consistorial powers, concluding that ‘it is really not at 
all clear that the judicial powers of the bishops had wholly lapsed?’* It 
is extremely unlikely that the reformers intended that the jurisdictions 
of the pre-Reformation bishops should survive the abolition of papal 
jurisdiction. It is equally unlikely that pre-Reformation bishops would 
have had any real authority in the post-1560 environment. The point 
raised by Donaldson does, however, have some relevance in the context 
of the Leith conference. Leaving the bishoprics intact as legal and finan- 
cial entities created, as initially with the lesser benefices, a dual system 
of reformed ministry and separate episcopal structure with little inter- 
action.” While the preference of the crown may have been to dispone 
benefices by simple gift, ‘the old system of episcopal administration per- 
sisted and continued to operate...evident in the crowns confirmation 
of presentations, specifying episcopal collation, which had been made 
by other patrons.*° The three conforming bishops excepted, by the early 
1570s the bishoprics remained one of the areas of the pre-Reformation 
church structure with few direct financial links with the work of the 
kirk. Most importantly, the spirituality and temporalities of the bishop- 
rics remained intact, enabling the crown and ambitious nobles to raid 
them financially. As will be discussed below, the bishoprics proved a 
lucrative source of funds during the civil war, particularly in the closing 
stages of the conflict. 

The First Book of Discipline recognised the need for an office of over- 
sight in the kirk, envisaging ten or twelve superintendents with particular 
responsibility for planting kirks and admitting ministers. The compilers 
of the Book of Discipline were careful to explain the superintendents’ 
role and to justify why they should be given a higher stipend than than 
parish ministers. Superintendents were explicitly enjoined not to ‘live as 
your idle bishops have heretofore.’ The five superintendents appointed 
in 1561 were nominated by the privy council, admitted by the kirk locally 
and subject to the authority of the kirk; from December 1562 the first 
item of business at the general assembly was normally the examination 


28 G. Donaldson, “The church courts, in Lord Normand (ed.), Introduction to Scottish 
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and trial of the superintendents.” Gordon Donaldson has argued that 
‘the superintendent was the “godly” or reformed bishop... and when the 
term was introduced into Scotland it connoted the entire current ideal 
of a reformed episcopate efficient in preaching and visitation?” A very 
different approach has been taken by James Kirk, stressing the prag- 
matic and non-episcopal character of the superintendents. 

Only five superintendents were appointed and the gap was partly filled 
by commissioners for the plantation of kirks, appointed by the general 
assembly on temporary but frequently renewed commissions. Super- 
intendents were not, however, appointed in the three dioceses where 
the existing bishops conformed and served in the reformed church. The 
role of the conforming bishops and the source of their authority has 
proved equally controversial. Donaldson has highlighted the extent to 
which these bishops successfully planted the reformed ministry in their 
dioceses, arguing that at least initially they ‘continued their accustomed 
work without seeking or receiving any fresh authorisation.’ From 
December 1562 ‘them that are callit bischops’ began to be given com- 
missions by the general assembly.** It has been suggested that bishops 
played a role in the reformed church ‘only in so far as they continued 
to receive commissions from the assembly and not in respect of their 
episcopal titles.*” The bishops, variously designed—sometimes bishop, 
sometimes variants such as ‘styled’ or ‘called’ bishop—were examined 
alongside the superintendents as to their work in their dioceses.** John 
Erskine of Dun, superintendent of Angus and the Mearns, writing to the 
Regent Mar in November 1571, stressed that the power of examination 
and admission to benefices belonged to the church, a power which was 
administered by bishops and superintendents. When Erskine further 
declared that he knew no difference between the office of superintendent 
and bishop he was perhaps reflecting the reality of the working system 
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of oversight then operating in the kirk and the reality of the political 
situation in 1571, rather than making a claim for an episcopal church.” 

The intention here is not to enter into a theoretical debate about epis- 
copacy in post-Reformation Scotland but to understand what bishops 
meant to the kirk in practical terms by the early 1570s. The reformed 
church still recognised the need for an office of oversight, particularly 
with regard to the admission of ministers and plantation of kirks. This 
office was filled by bishops and superintendents, and, where these were 
not available, by commissioners for the plantation of kirks. Bishops and 
superintendents fulfilled many of the administrative roles of the pre-Ref- 
ormation episcopate but did not have the same sacramental or hierarchi- 
cal quality; bishops, like superintendents, were subject to the authority 
of the kirk. The term ‘bishop’ was acceptable in this context but was 
distinguished from the pre-Reformation hierarchy, the connotations of 
which were rejected. The system of oversight in operation after 1560 
was thus a working compromise, which for practical reasons resembled 
the pre-Reformation structures in some respects. It did not, however, 
constitute a reformed episcopate. There is no evidence for the reformed 
church desiring reformed bishops through succession to vacant bishop- 
rics prior to 1571; indeed its preference for the dissolution of the greater 
benefices suggests the very opposite. The semantics of the terms ‘bishop’ 
and ‘superintendent aside, the reality of the situation by 1571 was that 
there was an office of oversight in the kirk variously filled by superin- 
tendents, commissioners and bishops and that there were also vacant 
bishoprics. All of these were live issues for discussion in the ongoing 
debate about the financial and administrative affairs of the kirk. 


* * * 


The appointment of two candidates to the vacant archbishoprics in 1571, 
the first episcopal appointments by a Protestant regent, brought the 
question of the bishoprics, and by extension episcopacy itself, to the top 
of the agenda. A style for provision to the archbishopric of Glasgow was 
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first drawn up by the Lennox regency on 26 January.“ On 6 August the 
crown made a gift of the archbishopric of St Andrews to John Douglas, 
principal of St Mary’s College and kinsman of the earl of Morton.*! By 
September both Douglas and John Porterfield, the nominee to Glasgow 
sponsored by the earl of Glencairn, were sitting in parliament as arch- 
bishops.” Such a step was by no means inevitable. While the immediate 
pretext was provided by the execution of Archbishop Hamilton in April 
1571, the process of depriving pre-Reformation and Marian bishops was 
already far advanced: James Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, was for- 
feited in September 1570, William Chisholm, bishop of Dunblane, was 
deprived by August 1569 and John Leslie, bishop of Ross, was forfeited 
by parliament as early as August 1568. For a financially hard-pressed 
regime in the throes of a long civil war the bishoprics were more valu- 
able vacant, their revenues diverted to reward loyal supporters or to 
sway those wavering in their allegiance. In June 1571 Captain Thomas 
Crawford of Jordanhill received a life pension of £200 annually from the 
archbishopric of St Andrews, ‘the gift to be as valid as if provision had 
been made at Rome or the lawful archbishop had consented thereto.* 
Pensions continued to be granted from the bishops’ revenues even after 
the commencement of episcopal appointments, for example the pension 
of £120 per annum from the fruits of the vacant bishopric of Aberdeen 
given to George Drummond of Belloch on 2 September 1571.“ In Janu- 
ary 1572, only days before the Leith conference, Archibald Campbell, 
5th earl of Argyll was gifted the temporality of the bishopric of Dunkeld 
until ‘the provisioun of ane lauchfull bischop and pastour thairto.* Nor 
did the process stop after the Leith conference; a substantial pension of 
2,000 merks yearly from the bishopric of Aberdeen was granted in Feb- 
ruary 1572, again ‘as freely as if provision had been made at Rome.** 
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There seems to have been no intention that either of the 1571 nominees 
should exercise any spiritual function. The chronology and the nature 
of the presentations suggest rather that these were viewed in much the 
same light as the gifts from the revenues of the bishoprics. Although an 
English source described the conference at Leith as following as far as 
possible the order of the church of England, the archiepiscopal appoint- 
ments were not an early manifestation of the policy later ascribed to 
Morton of ‘conformity with England.” Elizabeth’s own counsel to Mar 
was to secularise the bishoprics as a means of rewarding his support- 
ers; she recommended in November 1571 ‘that the intention of the late 
Regent [Lennox] might be fulfilled in the bestowing of the bishopric of 
Glasgow towards the redemption of the lands of the Earldom of Lennox, 
which were mortgaged by the said Earl on occasion of his service in that 
realm.“ The piecemeal raiding of episcopal revenues had its limitations 
and the prospects of creating titular bishops opened up a whole new 
field of crown patronage, hence James Melville’s description of them as 
tulchan bishops and his acid comment that ‘everie lord gat a bishoprie, 
and sought and presented to the kirk sic a man as would be content with 
least, and sett them maist of fewes, takes, and pensiones.” There was 
nothing explicitly ideological as yet about the policy of creating bishops. 
The nomination of titular bishops was a purely pragmatic step by the 
crown, designed to access the episcopal revenues more effectively and to 
reward loyalty. Nor was there intrinsically anything novel about a post- 
Reformation lay titular sitting in parliament using an ecclesiastical title, 
since monastic commendiators were already doing so.” It is important 
not to view the issues at stake in the early 1570s through the ideological 
lens of the later disputes over episcopacy. The Regent Mar’s response to 
concerns about the appointments to the archbishoprics opened up the 
prospect of dialogue on the affairs of the church but merely concluded 
that ‘the policie of the kirk of Scotland is not perfyte.*! 
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In the unfolding events of 1571 the kirk seemed relegated to reacting 
against this fait accompli. Donaldson saw this as a logical step in the 
process of the reformed church succeeding to benefices. He argued that 
the crown having decided that ‘bishops of a kind there were going to be; 
the kirk ‘proceeded logically to the argument that bishoprics, like other 
benefices, should be in the hands of “qualified” men’ and the only matter 
left open for discussion was the machinery for their appointment.” The 
church was not, however, petitioning for succession to the bishoprics but 
rather for their dissolution. Erskine of Dun, writing to Mar in Novem- 
ber 1571, expressed the kirk’s preference for ‘the dismembring (as they 
call it) of great benefices. Appointments to these benefices ran contrary 
to the principle that no individual should be appointed to a benefice 
which itself had multiple benefices annexed to it.” Secularisation of the 
bishoprics might have seemed a pragmatic solution, avoiding the ques- 
tion of episcopal authority in the church, but secularisation was also 
unacceptable to the kirk. Erskine of Dun maintained that all benefices 
which included teinds or had teinds annexed to them should be linked 
with the preaching and sacramental ministry; they were, therefore, spir- 
itual in character and belonged to the church. Thus the crown having 
decided that ‘bishops of a kind there were going to be, the church was 
left scrambling for a toe-hold in the process of episcopal appointments 
to avoid the total secularisation of bishoprics that seemed inevitable. 

The kirk’s position with regard to the greater benefices in 1571 was 
multi-layered and complex. It preferred dissolution but opposed secu- 
larisation. If, however, appointments were to be made these should be 
of suitable persons and the kirk should play a role in their approval. In 
August 1571 a petition of the kirk, which included the demand that only 
qualified persons and those whose fitness had been attested by the kirk 
should be appointed to benefices, was rejected. According to Calder- 
wood, Morton was particularly vehement in his rejection of the minis- 
ters’ claims.” 

The church further objected to ‘the great misorder used in Stirline 
at the last parliament [September 1571], in creating bishops, placing 
them, and giving them vote in parliament as bishops in despite of the 
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kirk.” The new archbishop of St Andrews, pilloried by Melville as Mor- 
tons placeman—‘a guid, upright hearted man, bot ambitious and sim- 
ple—was caught between John Winram, superintendent of Fife, who 
forbade him to vote in parliament until properly admitted by the kirk, 
and Morton, who commanded him to vote as archbishop under pain of 
treason.” The crown did make some concessions. Mar consented on 8 
September to the setting up of a commission to examine the fitness of 
the two new archbishops. On the same day, however, James Paton was 
provided to the bishopric of Dunkeld by simple gift.” Further conflict 
ocurred in November 1571 when Archbishop Douglas was prevented 
from uplifting certain revenues pertaining to his diocese on the grounds 
that he held office ‘without any consent, assent or admissione of the 
kirke.” According to Calderwood Morton was active in trying to ensure 
that Douglas was able to secure his episcopal revenues, having secured 
Douglas's appointment as archbishop but ‘reserving to himself the prof- 
ite. It was in response to these concerns that Mar invited the superin- 
tendents to meet with him at Leith in November 1571. John Winram 
and John Douglas did go to Leith in December 1571—‘But the mater 
was delayed until a conventioun appointed to be holdin in Januar?” 


* * * 


The Leith conference, held as a result in January 1572, was not a response 
to a debate about episcopacy per se. For both parties, kirk and crown, the 
most immediate concern was financial. The crown too had been affected 
by the deficiencies in collecting the thirds during the civil war, cited 
as a reason for summoning the superintendents to Leith in November 
1571.” The end of the Leith conference was marked by a substantial pay- 
out of over £3,600 from the thirds of the bishoprics of Moray, Aberdeen, 
St Andrews and Dunkeld and the abbeys of Kinloss and Arbroath for 
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‘the support of the Kingis Maiesties estate and commoun effaris of the 
realme’. Further sums were allocated from the thirds for the support of 
the regent. The crown was empowered to appoint its own collectors for 
this special assignation and the kirk’s collectors were discharged, a logical 
forerunner of the Morton regency’s resumption of collection by 1573.% 
John Knox, writing to the general assembly in August 1571, declared the 
kirk to be facing the challenge of preventing unworthy men from being 
‘thrust in into the ministrie of the kirk, under what pretence so ever it 
be. The harder battle, however, was against ‘thir mercilesse devoureres 
of the patrimonie of the kirk.“ In the sermon which opened the confer- 
ence at Leith, David Ferguson, minister of Dunfermline, focused on the 
financial decay of the church and blamed the lack of success against the 
queen’s forces on the poor treatment of the kirk. The debates which 
led to Leith also showed the emergence of an issue which would prove 
increasingly divisive as the decade went on, the competing jurisdictions 
of kirk and crown in matters spiritual. It has been argued that the firm- 
ness with which the crown and parliament avoided conceding too much 
to the church at this time denoted ‘erastianism:® Accepting secularisa- 
tion would have made this less of an issue. By rejecting secularisation, 
however, the kirk was left with difficult questions as to its role in the 
appointment of bishops and the subjection of bishops to the authority of 
church or crown. The role of the bishops in civil affairs, such as sitting in 
parliament, was also controversial. These twin concerns of finance and 
jurisdiction shaped the agreement reached at Leith. 

The constitution and membership of the Leith conference are signifi- 
cant, particularly since both kirk and crown would later seek to distance 
themselves from aspects of its deliberations. A convention of the kirk 
attended by over sixty delegates met at Leith on 12 January 1571.% In its 
second session, before proceeding to the nomination of commissioners 


& BUK, i, 232-4. These were granted and assigned by the commissioners of the kirk 
for the current year, 1571, and in future. 

Calderwood, History, iii, 134. 

& G. R. Hewitt, Scotland under Morton, 1572-1580 (Edinburgh, 1982), 103. 

J. Goodare, State and Society in Early Modern Scotland (Oxford, 1999), 181-3. 

7 The sederunt is in BUK, i, 203-4. It is difficult to compare the composition of the 
Jan. convention with that of the general assemblies of the period since we do not have 
detailed lists of those attending for the assemblies meeting prior to or after Leith. The list 
for Jan. 1571 seems fairly representative, however, comprising three superintendents, a 
number of commissioners, lay representatives and a selection of parish ministers. The 
moderator in Jan. 1572 was Gilbert Garden, continued from the previous assembly of 
Aug. 1571. 
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to meet with the regent, the convention declared itself to ‘have the 
strength, force and effect of ane Generall Assemblie; and that all things 
be treatit and endit heirin, that may goodlie be done and useit to be con- 
cludit in any Generall Assemblie? The meeting was thereafter styled as 
an assembly in the record and the commission to those who would rep- 
resent the kirk at Leith given ‘in the Generall Assembly. Nor was the 
nomination of the commissioners to treat with the regent the only busi- 
ness carried out by this convention.® This was, however, an extraordi- 
nary gathering of the kirk, assembled in response to the unfolding events 
whose main business was the nomination of eight commissioners—John 
Erskine of Dun, John Winram, Andrew Hay, Robert Pont, John Craig, 
David Lindsay, Adam Fullarton and William Lundie of that ilk—any 
four of whom were empowered to meet with the regent’s commission- 
ers. The commissioners—two superintendents, four commissioners for 
the plantation of kirks, and two lay commissioners—were well-known 
figures in the reformed church and represented different elements of the 
kirk’s structure. 

Such commissions to meet with representatives of the regent were 
not uncommon in the period. A number of commissioners, includ- 
ing five of the Leith commissioners, had been appointed by the general 
assembly in August 1571 to present the kirk’s proposals to the regent 
and those gathered at Stirling for the upcoming parliament.” Their 
commission was framed in terms broadly similar to that of the Leith 
conference. David Calderwood records a convention apparently sum- 
moned by ‘the regent and the lords’ to meet in Edinburgh on 20 Octo- 
ber 1572 in response to news of the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacre.”! 
The Leith conference can, however, be distinguished from the general 
commissions to treat with the regent arising out of general assemblies. 
The commissioners were required to ‘report the saids heads and articles 
with their conclusions thereupon to the nixt assembly’ but ‘to the effect 
that the same may be insert among the Acts of the General Assembly’. 


& BUK, i, 203-5, 208. David Calderwood, hostile to the Leith agreement, stressed 
that the meeting was styled a convention in the register, not a general assembly, but rec- 
ognised that it constituted itself as an assembly: Calderwood, History, iii, 168. 

®© BUK, i, 205-6, although the surviving record indicates a very much smaller range 
of business than a normal meeting of the assembly. 

” BUK, i, 200-1. Presumably these were the commissioners who presented the 
rejected petition discussed above. 

7 On the appointed day, however, nobody turned up but representatives of the min- 
istry and a few lay figures: Calderwood, History, iii, 225-7. 
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The terms of the commission further add to the impression that it was 
envisioned that the commissioners might make agreements on behalf of 
the kirk ‘firm and stable holding, and for to hold all and whatsomever 
the saids brethren...in the premisses conclude to be done.” Indeed one 
of the reasons Calderwood held the convention to be corrupt in judge- 
ment was the power it gave to ‘some few commissioners...to conclude 
upon the policie of the kirk, and dispositioun of benefices; whereas the 
custome was before, in maters of suche weight, that the commissioners 
of the Assemblie appointed to treat of their affaires were ordeaned to 
report to the Assemblie before anie thing was concluded’? 

The Leith conference can be further differentiated from other com- 
missions of the assembly in the period. It met at the regent’s behest and 
represented a genuine dialogue between representatives of kirk and 
crown, not merely a presentation of demands by the church. The list of 
commissioners representing the regent and privy council was headed by 
James Douglas, earl of Morton and future regent. It has been suggested 
that Morton’s involvement in the presentation of Douglas to St Andrews 
and in the conference at Leith shows his close involvement with the 
organisation of the church before he became regent in November 1572.” 
The other commissioners were equally well connected, including Adam 
Bothwell, bishop of Orkney and several office bearers: Lord Ruthven 
(treasurer); Robert Pitcairn, commendator of Dunfermline (secretary); 
James McGill of Rankeillor Nether (clerk register) and John Bellenden 
of Auchnoule (justice clerk). The commissioners were empowered to 
‘conveen, advise, treat and conclude with the Superintendents and Min- 
isters in the Kirk, or Commissioners authorized be them...to continue 
in such order as shall be agreed upon while his Highness perfect age; 
or while the same be altered or abolished be the three Estates in Parlia- 
ment. The closing formula of the regent’s commission mirrored that of 
the general assembly’s, the regent too promised to hold ‘firm and stable, 


” BUK, i, 204-5, 208. Broadly similar language is used in the record of the conven- 
tion nominating the commissioners and in the commission itself. 

Calderwood, History, iii, 169. 

74 Hewitt, Scotland under Morton, 103. 

73 The other two commissioners were William Lundie of Lundie (who also appears as 
a commissioner for the kirk) and Colin Campbell of Glenorchy: BUK, i, 207. 
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all and whatsomever the saids Commissioners does and concludes in 
the premises.” 


* * * 


What were ‘the premises’ agreed upon at Leith? In hindsight the most 
controversial was the recognition of bishops, dioceses and episco- 
pal chapters including the ‘names and titillis of Archebischoppis and 
Bischoppis. Appointments were to be made to vacant bishoprics within a 
year and a day of the vacancy occurring. Bishops were to have no greater 
jurisdiction in their spiritual functions than that already exercised by 
the superintendents; they were subject to the authority of the church 
and the assembly in spiritual matters and to the crown in matters tem- 
poral. Many of the articles agreed at Leith dealt with the mechanism for 
the creation of bishops, including the forms for their nomination and 
election and the oath to the crown to be taken by the new bishops. Leith 
was, however, about more than bishops. From the church's perspective 
much of the interest lay in the copious small print, particularly that 
dealing with other aspects of the benefice structure. The secularisation 
of abbeys, priories and nunneries had in reality been conceded by the 
kirk, although they continued to press their claim. Leith provided, for 
example, that before any disposition or provision was made to a vacant 
abbey or priory, enquiry be made into what portion of the revenues was 
temporal and what constituted spirituality. Other terms agreed at Leith 
related to the protection and augmentation of stipends, payments of 
thirds and the kirk’s role in provision to benefices. 

At Leith, the reformed church recognised, albeit perhaps unwillingly, 
not only the reality of episcopal appointments but the systematic appro- 
priation of the financial structure of the pre-Reformation church for 
secular purposes and sought the best possible financial settlement and 
protection of its interests. For contemporaries, clerical and lay, this was 
every bit as controversial as episcopacy. The articles agreed at Leith were 


7% BUK, i, 207. It has been argued that the inclusion of the phrase ‘while his Highness 
perfect age; or while the same be altered or abolished be the three Estates in Parliament’ 
suggests that this was only ever intended to be a temporary agreement: J. Kirk, ‘Royal 
and lay patronage in the Jacobean kirk, 1572-1600; in N. Macdougall (ed.), Church, 
Politics and Society: Scotland, 1408-1929 (Edinburgh, 1983), 131. Alternatively it could 
be argued that this is a stock phrase on which too much reliance should not be placed 
and that the same caveat could be applied to all agreements and acts of the privy council 
in this period. 
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presented to the Regent Mar and approved by him on 1 February 1572.” 
The question of the legal status of ‘the heades and articles now talkit of, 
and put in sic forme as is contenit in this buke’ was raised at this time. 
The Leith agreement could not take full effect until enacted in parlia- 
ment, because lay patrons could not be compelled to obey its provisions 
until that was done. Mar, however, declared the agreement ‘ordanit to 
haue the strength of ane act of the Secret Counsale’ and that bishops, 
superintendents and the lords of session should observe it ‘as gif it wer 
establishit be law. Lay patrons were to be ‘persuadit to the observatioun 
of the same order. Meanwhile ‘exact laboures salbe takin to gett this 
ordour allowit, confirmit and estableshit as law be the Parliament’”* 

Given the nature of the Leith agreement and the question of its status, 
further consideration of those who negotiated it is worthwhile. Eight 
commissioners on both sides were nominated, any four of whom could 
conduct negotiations. It is possible partially to reconstruct who actually 
took part in the conference. The list of crown nominees was dominated 
by active members of the privy council; six of the crown commissioners 
formed the core of royal government based at Leith in late 1571 and early 
1572. All six—Morton, Ruthven, the bishop of Orkney, Robert Pitcairn, 
McGill and Bellenden—were at the last meeting of the council prior to 
the Leith conference and the first meeting after it. Leith commissioners 
made up six of the seven-member sederunt for 19 January 1572, the 
seventh member being Mar himself.” The financial concessions granted 
by the commissioners of the kirk after the conclusion of the conference 
were subscribed by six of the kirk’s named commissioners, including 
Erskine of Dun and Winram. It was also signed by the secretary and 
justice clerk.*° 

The signatures of representatives of both kirk and crown on the finan- 
cial settlement underlines an important point about Leith. The commis- 
sioners on both sides of the negotiation table were well connected and 
highly influential in the affairs of church and crown. It is erroneous to 
view this as a showdown between two opposing interests, with those 
involved representing distinct interest groups. This was a Protestant 


7 BUK, i, 232. 

78 BUK, i, 231-2. 

” RPC, ii, 102 (sederunt for 14 Dec. 1571); 109 (19 Jan. 1572). Lundie and Campbell 
of Glenorchy were not members of the privy council at this time. 

8° RPC, ii, 113. 
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regency, whose Protestant credentials had been important in establish- 
ing its legitimacy and for whom the support of the church was impor- 
tant, especially during the civil war. The common interests of the church 
and crown were clearly evident in the Leith commissioners. The crown’s 
representatives had long standing and in some cases very committed 
Protestant records; commissioners such as Ruthven, McGill and Bel- 
lenden, even Morton himself, had both personal and political interests 
in the stability and security of the Protestant church. This point is par- 
ticularly illustrated by the backgrounds of two of the commissioners. 
James McGill, clerk register, was also provost of Edinburgh, heading 
the exiled king’s party council which had set up an alternative admin- 
istration based at Leith.*' Adam Fullarton was a member of that exiled 
town council, elected dean of guild for three consecutive years.” Thus 
the Leith commissioners included two key figures in the king’s party 
Edinburgh council, both active in the exiled administration, both with 
impeccable Protestant credentials. One, however, appeared as a com- 
missioner for the crown and the other as a commissioner for the kirk. 


* * * 


How was the Leith settlement received by the kirk? The Leith assembly 
met without prejudice to the next scheduled general assembly which 
met, as planned, at St Andrews in March 1572 with John Douglas, arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, in attendance.* This assembly clearly recognised 
the validity of the Leith assembly, revisiting other business transacted 
at Leith.** Several members of the assembly, including Douglas, were, 
however, nominated to meet and consider the articles concluded at 
Leith and report to the assembly on ‘what therein they find agreeable 
to Gods word, and to the utility of the Kirk.” The next assembly, held at 
Perth in August 1572, also appointed several of its members to exam- 
ine the agreement ‘to oversee and consider the saids conclusions, and 


5! The kings party Edinburgh council removed to Leith in June 1571 where they set 
up a rival administration until their return in July 1572, Edinburgh being in the hands of 
the queen’s party who elected their own council: Lynch, Edinburgh, 132, 142. 

® Lynch, Edinburgh, 244-6; M. Lynch, “McGill, James, of Nether Rankeillour 
(d. 1579); ODNB, www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/17612, accessed 30 Oct. 2007; 
M. Lynch, ‘Fullarton, Adam (d. in or after 1595); ODNB, www.oxforddnb.com/view/ 
article/69903, accessed 30 Oct. 2007. 

83 BUK, i, 237. 

84 BUK, i, 238. 

3 BUK, i, 238. 
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what they find therein, either to be retained or altered’ The articles were 
found to include terminology, such as the references to archbishops and 
chapters, ‘slanderous and offensive to the ears of many of the brethren, 
appeirand to sound to papistrie. The assembly did not, however, reject 
these offices and institutions but suggested instead that more Protestant- 
friendly terminology such as ‘bishop’ and ‘bishop's assembly’ should be 
used to describe them. John Knox addressed a letter and a number of 
articles to this general assembly, including the demand that the regent 
should make appointments to vacant bishoprics ‘according to the order 
taken in Leith.’ 

Bishops were already being appointed according to the order agreed 
at Leith. A licence to elect the archbishop of St Andrews was issued on 
24 January 1572, and the election of the crown’s nominee John Douglas 
took place on 8 February after Douglas’s ‘prooffe of his gift in the pulpit 
of Sanct Andrewes. The Sunday following, Douglas was admitted to the 
bishopric by the kirk; the sermon was delivered by Knox, the bishop 
was admitted by John Winram, and Morton was present. The newly 
admitted archbishop duly took the oath in the required form before the 
privy council on 30 March.** From the kirk’s perspective, episcopacy 
was undoubtedly a sensitive and controversial issue. Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, however, it was not the reason why the Leith settlement started to 
unravel. The assembly of August 1572 asserted that ‘the saids heids and 


8° BUK, i, 244, 246. The term bishop was to be preferred to archbishop where an 
archbishop was acting in ‘things concerning the function of the Kirk. The issue of the 
relationship between the jurisdictions of the newly installed bishops and the exist- 
ing superintendents was also considered for the first time in Aug. 1572 and would be 
returned to by subsequent assemblies. 

87 BUK, i, 247-9. Knox’s letter and the attached articles should be read not as an 
endorsement of episcopacy per se but as a pragmatic recognition of the fact that the 
crown was going to appoint to vacant bishoprics and an assertion of the kirk’s role in this 
process agreed at Leith. Five of the ten articles set out by Knox deal with the finances of 
the ministry and the kirk, these five are by far the most lengthy and detailed of Knox’s 
propositions. The fullest consideration of Knox’s reaction to Leith is by Donaldson, Scot- 
tish Reformation, 167-70. A recent assessment has noted that Donaldson was a partisan 
in the debate on this, but has found no reason to dissent from his conclusions: J. Kirk, 
John Knox and the historians; in R. A. Mason (ed.), John Knox and the British Reforma- 
tions (Aldershot, 1998), 10. 

38 Calderwood, History, iii, 205-7; RPC, ii, 129-30. The bishop of Dunkeld and the 
archbishop of Glasgow (James Boyd) took the oath before the council on 27 April 1573 
and 9 Nov. 1573 respectively: RPC, ii, 223-4, 301-2. The history of the post-Leith epis- 
copate has been considered in various places, e.g. Mullan, Episcopacy, 38-53, and Mac- 
Donald, Jacobean Kirk, 11-29. 
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articles aggriet upon be only receivit as ane interim, untill farder and 
more perfyte ordour be obtainit.® It is impossible to say exactly what 
this better deal envisaged by the church referred to—indeed the assem- 
bly may not itself have had a clear idea—but it is likely that revisiting a 
still incomplete (from the kirk’s point of view) financial settlement was 
high on the agenda.” 

The Leith agreement would have an equally mixed reception by the 
crown. In February 1572 Mar had confirmed that the agreement had 
the effect of an act of the privy council and that he would seek to have 
it passed by parliament. An English report of 1572 concurred with the 
opinion that the regent intended to have the Leith settlement brought 
before parliament, and concluded that ‘it is thought ther shall not be 
grete lett to have it allowed by parliament.” The next parliament met 
in January 1573, by which time Morton had become regent. The day 
after the parliament began, according to a report by David Lindsay, ‘the 
commissioners appointed by the Regent and Kirk convened, and have 
agreed that the book devised in Leith, wherein the order of the elec- 
tion of bishops, with many other good articles, is contained shall be 
ratified in parliament.” The records of that parliament are incomplete 
but it is unlikely that the Leith articles were ever given parliamentary 
approval.” 

Parliament did pass a considerable body of ecclesiastical legislation in 
January 1573, some of which incorporated elements of the Leith settle- 
ment.” The most significant of these was the well-known act requiring 
all holders of benefices to subscribe the confession of faith or forfeit their 
benefice, based on one of the articles agreed at Leith and incorporating 
elements of the Leith text. Donaldson has shown how this act was mod- 
elled on the similar English act of 1571, and comparison of the Leith text 


2 BUK, i, 246. 

% ‘This is also suggested in MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 11. 

9%! CSP Scot., iv, 149. 

2 Lindsay to Henry Killigrew, 16 Jan. 1573, CSP Scot., iv, 466. This edition has ‘noti- 
fied’ for ‘ratified’, but this is evidently a mistranscription: see Calendar of the State Papers 
Relating to Scotland, 1509-1603, 2 vols., ed. M. J. Thorpe (London, 1858), i, 365. 

3 J. Goodare, “The Scottish parliamentary records, 1560-1603), Historical Research, 
72 (1999), 244-67, at pp. 261-3. 

% “That the Adversaries of Christis Evangell sall not injoy the patrimony of the kirk, 
and ‘Anent the disobedientis quhilkis salbe ressavit to our soverane lordis mercy and 
pardon: APS, iii, 72-3, cc.3-4; BUK, i, 212-13. 
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with the English act shows an even closer textual relationship.” The fact 
that the Leith articles as a whole were not passed by parliament was not 
necessarily fatal to their implementation; almost all of their provisions, 
with the exception of those affecting lay patrons, could be effected by the 
privy council. Indeed it may not have been Morton who prevented the 
ratification of the agreement. The failure to ratify it could equally plau- 
sibly be attributed to resistance from lay patrons in the estates. Patrons’ 
rights had been preserved even in the heady atmosphere of the Regent 
Moray’s first parliament in 1567.”° 

In August 1573 Morton compiled a report to be presented to the gen- 
eral assembly, which included ‘being carefull how the article accorded 
upon at Leith should take effect: Morton's report dealt with a number 
of issues, including the continuation of superintendents where bishops 
were not yet appointed, and his intention to appoint qualified persons 
to vacant bishoprics ‘with all convenient expedition.” Morton was not 
seeking to repudiate the Leith settlement, but to continue to enforce 
it in negotiation with the church. As the Morton regency progressed, 
the crown became increasingly interventionist and prescriptive in the 
affairs of the kirk. In 1567, as we have seen, parliament had allowed pre- 
sentations to provostries, prebendaries and chaplainries for the support 
of students. In November 1576 the privy council considered Erskine of 
Dun’s refusal to admit the sons of the patron of the collegiate church of 
Guthrie to two benefices on these terms. Erskine’s authority for this was 
that ‘thair wes ane ordinance made at Leyth in the contrair. Erskine, as 
superintendent of Angus, was seeking to rely upon and enforce the Leith 
agreement. On their part the privy council asserted the supremacy of 
the 1567 statute, ‘quhilk can not be derogat be ony prevat constitutioun 
as is the said pretendit ordinance maid at Leyth.* It is extremely difficult 
to read this as an accurate description of what took place in January 
1572, but it reflects how the privy council chose to regard elements of 
the Leith settlement by the mid 1570s. 


* * * 


*® APS, iii, 72, c.3; BUK, ii, 212-13; Donaldson, Scottish Reformation, 231-3. 

% APS, iii, 23, c.7. Cf. that parliament's care to conserve comparable property rights 
by inserting an exception for heritable jurisdictions into a proposed act requiring hold- 
ers of public office to be Protestants: APS, iii, 24, c.9; 38, c.14. 

%7 BUK, ii, 277-8. 

3 RPC, ii, 565-6. 
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The ‘conference had at Leith did not produce a permanent settlement; 
indeed it would have been near impossible in 1572 to find a permanent 
solution to the issues at stake. Leith proved, however, to be an interim 
measure because it suited both parties to regard it as such in hindsight, 
not because it was viewed as such at the time.” This was a pragmatic 
agreement, primarily driven by the financial concerns of both church 
and crown. Indeed this very pragmatism was one of the reasons why 
the settlement was overtaken by subsequent events. There was perhaps 
a sense that wider issues were underpinning the agenda at Leith—that 
given the political background and the constitution and composition 
of the conference, 1572 might have been a window of opportunity in 
which issues outstanding from 1560 or 1567 could have been resolved. 
Perhaps this goes some way to explaining the sense of disillusionment 
which followed the conference and why it came to be viewed with such 
hostility. 

On the face of it the kirk seemed to have got a good deal at Leith. 
They had to relinquish their ideal of the dissolution of the higher ben- 
efices and accept appointments to the vacant bishoprics. On the other 
hand the work of the church was, for the first time, linked with all levels 
of the benefice structure, and it appeared that important concessions 
had been obtained with respect to the lesser benefices. The Leith confer- 
ence could not, however, deliver the increased financial support sought 
by the kirk, which continued to complain about its financial position. 
Writing of the relationship between church and secular power at the 
local level, Michael Lynch has argued that ‘genuine co-operation did 
exist on a regular basis but it ground to a halt when it ran up against the 
simple but key factor which undermined so many of the schemes of 
the kirk—a lack of money.’ The history of the Leith agreement shows 
the same problems occurring at the level of national politics. Much of the 
historiographical controversy about Leith has centred round the ques- 
tion of whether or not the reformed church endorsed episcopacy at the 


»° The tendency to describe Leith as an interim measure should not obscure the 
fact that elements of the Leith settlement continued to operate through the 1570s and 
beyond, including episcopal appointments (although this became increasingly contro- 
versial to the kirk), the 1573 act requiring benefice holders to subscribe the confession 
of faith and aspects of the financial settlement. 

1 Lynch, Edinburgh, 222. Cf. M. Lynch, ‘From privy kirk to burgh church: an alter- 
native view of the process of Protestantisation; in Macdougall (ed.), Church, Politics and 
Society, 91-2. 
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conference. Episcopacy was certainly important, but it is unlikely that 
many of the participants saw it as the central or most clear-cut issue. 
They were, however, keenly aware of the issue of finance. In the subse- 
quent months and years it was the kirk which sought to implement the 
financial provisions agreed upon at Leith and the crown which retreated 
from them. January 1572 was not a defeat for the reformed church; 
viewed in a longer-term perspective it may, however, have been a victory 
for the new erastianism. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE NOBLE AND THE BASTARD: THE EARL OF ARGYLL AND 
THE LAW OF DIVORCE IN REFORMATION SCOTLAND 


JANE E. A. DAWSON 


In May 1563 Mary queen of Scots and John Knox were working har- 
moniously together as a marriage guidance team. This unlikely pair- 
ing with their improbable role jointly struggled to bring back together 
the estranged earl and countess of Argyll. The efforts of the queen and 
the preacher maintained that marriage for a further four years before 
it broke down for the last time and the earl started a six-year search 
for a divorce. As the personnel of that unusual marriage guidance team 
suggested, this was no ordinary marriage; nor would it be an ordinary 
divorce. This particular divorce changed the law in Scotland, when, 
in 1573, as a direct consequence of Argyll’s difficulties with both civil 
and ecclesiastical courts, parliament passed a law permitting divorce 
on grounds of desertion. Although extensively modified in the nine- 
teenth century, that legislation was not repealed until 1967. In addition 
to itself establishing elements of Scotland’s divorce laws, the Argyll case 
illustrates broader issues within Reformation Scotland, especially the 
redrawing of the boundaries between the civil and ecclesiastical spheres 
following the ‘uproar for religion’ in 1560. 

Generating as much interest among its contemporaries as the famous 
twentieth-century Argyll divorce, the sixteenth-century Argyll case 
produced a quantity of surviving documentary evidence. The records of 
the commissary court of Edinburgh and the court of session contain the 
legal decisions, and further material exists in diplomatic, state and per- 
sonal papers. Three main strands can be followed: the court cases and 
their legal ramifications; the social implications for the respective kin- 
groups and for Scottish noble society in general; and the human rela- 
tionships between the couple themselves—the noble and the bastard. 


* * * 


Marital matters had fallen within the remit of the courts spiritual of 
the Catholic Church until the Reformation in 1559-60. The following 
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decades witnessed the establishment of the organisation of the new kirk 
with its hierarchy of ecclesiastical courts to oversee the discipline of 
the country. At the parish level were the kirk sessions which comprised 
the ministers, elders and deacons of the local congregations, whilst the 
superintendents with their courts and synods and later the presbyteries 
operated at district and regional levels and the general assembly of the 
church dealt with national matters. 

The courts spiritual appear to have done little business, and in some 
areas ceased to operate, in the year before the Reformation Parliament 
officially passed the Act in August 1560 abolishing papal jurisdiction, 
leaving a gap in legal provision and confusion over where to seek rem- 
edies.' The Protestant kirk claimed spiritual jurisdiction over the whole 
nation, but wanted to redefine what this entailed. The kirk firmly rejected 
the papal authority of canon law and adopted different procedures in 
its own courts. However, in the everyday practices and applications of 
legal ideas there was a greater continuity with the Catholic past than 
the Reformed tradition permitted in theory. Protestant self-confidence 
in their right to exercise discipline was displayed even before they won 
legal recognition. In February 1560 the kirk session of St Andrews did 
not hesitate to act as ‘judges juditialie’ in an action of divorce. During 
the next three years, acting both for the St Andrews parish and as the 
superintendent of Fife’s court, it handled twelve cases of divorce.” Other 
church courts did the same.’ In 1562, as part of a broader trend to regu- 
larise ecclesiastical discipline, the general assembly limited the consid- 
eration of divorce cases to superintendents and their courts.* 

From the beginning, the Protestant courts assumed that a divorce 
could be granted on grounds of adultery, because this had Gospel 
authority.° The Mosaic code with its death penalty for adultery offered 
an equally clear directive for remarriage: the innocent party could marry 


1 D. B. Smith, “The spiritual jurisdiction, 1560-64, RSCHS, 25 (1993), 1-18. I am 
most grateful to David Sellar and to David Smith for their expert assistance on the legal 
aspects of the Argyll case and the commissary court. Any errors in the understanding of 
the legal context are my own. 

2 Smith, ‘Spiritual jurisdiction, 4-5; Records of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, 
1589-1596, 1640-1649, ed. J. Kirk (Stair Society, 1977), pp. ii-iv. For the superintendent 
of Fife’s court see L. J. Dunbar, ‘Synods and superintendence: John Winram and Fife, 
1561-1572} RSCHS, 27 (1997), 97-126. 

> The records of other superintendents’ courts have not survived, but see instances 
from Jedburgh and Orkney cited in Smith, ‘Spiritual jurisdiction, 6-7; J. Riddell, Inquiry 
into the Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1842), i, 431. 

+ BUK, i, 30. 

5 Matthew 5:32, 19:9. 
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again because the convicted adulterer was ‘haldin and reputte ane dead 
man, worthy to want his lyfe be the law of God’ Admirably straight- 
forward in theory, the practical application of this was more complex. 
Although parliament enacted a law in 1563 making ‘notour’ adultery a 
capital crime, it was not stringently enforced.’ In the absence of execu- 
tions, the kirk was left with the dilemma of whether to permit convicted 
adulterers to remarry, which some argued was legitimate once they had 
undergone ecclesiastical penance or civil punishment.* After a relentless 
struggle, the kirk persuaded parliament to pass an act in 1600 forbid- 
ding the remarriage of the guilty party, but this covered only the person 
formally cited in the divorce decree.’ 

In 1562 the assembly complained about the volume of divorce 
business. Paradoxically, it then asked the queen either to hand over 
all divorce cases to the church or to establish a separate court.'° This 
ambiguity characterised the church’s attitude for the remainder of the 
century and it maintained its claims to jurisdiction in marital relations, 
despite the erection of the civil commissary courts in 1564. In March 
1571 the kirk asserted that because ‘marriages pertaines to the minis- 
trie, the causes of adherents and divorcements aught also to pertaine 
to them as naturallie annexit therto.'' Two years later the assembly was 
annoyed that its advice had not been properly sought before parlia- 
ment—prompted by the Argyll case—passed its divorce for desertion 
act. That act demonstrated, and perpetuated, the considerable overlap 
that existed between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 


6 Leviticus 20:10; Deuteronomy 22:22. See the case of William Rantoun, ‘ane per- 
jured adulterar, 12 Jan. 1561, in Register of the Ministers, Elders and Deacons of the Chris- 
tian Congregation of St Andrews, 1559-1600, 2 vols., ed. D. H. Fleming (SHS, 1889-90), 
i, 59-60. 

7 APS, ii, 539, c. 10. 

8 BUK, i, 140, 146, 197. It was still an issue in the 1580s: Stirling Presbytery Records, 
1581-1587, ed. J. Kirk (SHS, 1981), pp. xxxii-xxxiii, 91, 96-7, 108-9, 117, 142. 

° D. B. Smith, “The Reformers and divorce: a study on consistorial jurisdiction, SHR, 
9 (1912), 10-36, at pp. 29-34; C. J. Guthrie, “The history of divorce in Scotland; SHR, 8 
(1911), 39-52, at pp. 51-2. 

1 BUK, i, 19, 23. For an illuminating study of the Assembly’s decisions in relation to 
marriage, see D. Anderson, ‘“The Blessed Ordinance of God”: A Study of the Decisions 
of the General Assembly in Relation to Marriage, December 1560-March 1573’ (BD 
dissertation, University of Edinburgh, 2004). 

11 BUK, i, 187. 

12 It vented its anger on James Paton, bishop of Dunblane, who had voted for the act 
in parliament without consulting the assembly: BUK, i, 270. Paton was Argyll’s client 
and was probably voting to please his patron. 
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After five years of confusion about where remedies might be found for 
those matters previously dealt with by the courts spiritual, the commis- 
sary courts were established in 1564 by royal charter. In addition to tak- 
ing over much of the consistorial jurisdiction of the old church courts, 
there was considerable continuity among the personnel of the judges or 
commissaries and they drew heavily upon the practice, procedure and 
canon law they had employed in their former roles. This appearance 
of continuity, however, disguised a fundamental legal shift. The author- 
ity of the commissary courts emanated from the crown rather than the 
pope or any other ecclesiastical body. It formed one of the most obvi- 
ous and substantial areas in which royal authority was augmented and 
transformed by the removal of the jurisdiction of the Catholic church 
in Scotland. 

From the beginning of their existence, the commissary courts were 
closely linked to the court of session which gained an appellate juris- 
diction over them. By contrast, no formal tie existed between the new 
kirk and the commissary courts, though the Protestant thinking of some 
of the first commissaries, such as Clement Little, influenced their legal 
principles. This was particularly noticeable in divorce matters, where 
Little kept up to date with developments in Genevan thinking. He owned 
copies of the tracts on divorce written by Theodore Beza in 1569. 


* * * 


For early modern noblemen and women, marriage was a collective 
decision, made by the family rather than the individual. It was designed 
first and foremost to promote the interests of their noble houses. When 
considering a prospective partner, although their personal feelings and 
preferences were not disregarded, the bride and groom were expected 
to give priority to the needs of their lineages. The internalisation of 
these ideas ensured that, especially in their first marriage, most noble- 
men and women were content to follow their family’s wishes. Securing 
suitable marriage alliances was one of the most important components 
in a noble family’s strategy of advancement and frequently made the 
difference between its success or failure in the long term. This was 


8 EUL, Theodore Beza, Tractatus de repudiis et divortiis and Tractatio de polygamia, 
classmark Dd.6.11, from Little's library. This was possibly the copy that Beza sent to 
Knox a week after the Tractatio was published in 1569: Beza to Knox, 3 June 1569, Knox, 
Works, vi, 564. 
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particularly true of the marriage of the male heir of an aristocratic fam- 
ily, which provided an opportunity for an alliance with another lineage. 
When Scottish magnates sought a bride for their sons and heirs they 
usually looked for the daughter of a family of the same or higher social 
status as their own. They were also interested in the tocher or dowry she 
could bring to the marriage, but money seemed less important during 
the sixteenth century than the social and political connections a mar- 
riage would bring.” 

Although it provided a noble family with alliances or wealth, the fun- 
damental purpose of a marriage was to secure the future of the lineage 
by producing a legitimate heir to succeed to the family’s title and estates. 
Ideally, that meant having a son who would grow to adulthood before 
inheriting, several other sons to provide safety in numbers for the suc- 
cession, and daughters whose own marriages would provide future alli- 
ances. For the noble house an heiress, whilst not ideal, was much better 
than no direct heir at all. A childless marriage or one with no surviving 
children was a threat to the lineage’s survival. Priority was always given 
to these collective goals, but the quality of the couple's relationship was 
also considered. If a couple worked well as a team, this helped a family’s 
success. Normally, the two families tried to ensure mutual compatibility 
and affection between the intended husband and wife. However, the test 
of a marriage’s success was its contribution to the lineage rather than the 
happiness of the two individuals. 

Since it was essentially an alliance between two kindreds, marriage 
negotiations were conducted between the senior members of the respec- 
tive noble houses and not by the couple themselves.’ They usually began 
when the couple were young children, producing a pre-nuptial contract 
agreed between the families. Such contracts were frequently abandoned 
in subsequent years when other alliances seemed more attractive or cir- 
cumstances changed. Similarly, the prospective bride or groom might 
be replaced by other members of their family, thus preserving the alli- 
ance whilst altering the personnel. 

Because noble marriage in sixteenth-century Scotland was linked to 
the feudal land-holding system, the feudal superior possessed rights 


1 K, M. Brown, Noble Society in Scotland: Wealth, Family and Culture, from Reforma- 
tion to Revolution (Edinburgh, 2000), 113-24. 

13 For a fuller discussion of sixteenth-century Scottish marriage negotiations see 
Campbell Lettters, 1559-1583, ed. J. Dawson (SHS, 1997), 28-34. 
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over the marriage of his vassals.’ As magnates held their main lands 
from the crown, the monarch possessed the marriage rights of their 
sons and heirs. These lucrative assets were exploited by the crown when 
the heir was a minor. In return for substantial sums of money or politi- 
cal co-operation or in payment of a royal debt, the monarch granted 
the rights of ward and marriage over an heir, often to the highest bid- 
der. This could lead to the cynical exploitation of an heir’s marriage in 
the interests of the guardian or curator, as happened when the earl of 
Caithness obliged his ward, the 15-year-old earl of Sutherland, to marry 
his own 32-year-old daughter in an attempt to control the Sutherland 
estates.” Even without sharp practice, the benefits brought by holding a 
wardship and marriage can be gauged from the ‘avails, or compensation, 
paid when an heir married without his curator’s consent.'® 

Before the Reformation, Scotland’s aristocratic marriage market had 
functioned more smoothly. Marriages could be ended by annulments, 
usually on grounds of consanguinity or affinity, although the process was 
difficult and expensive. Within the small compass of the Scottish nobil- 
ity it was rare for a nobleman or woman to find a spouse to whom he or 
she was not related within the forbidden degrees.” In 1554 a churchman 
complained that it had become standard practice for nobles to marry 
their relations without seeking dispensations; this provided a safety net, 
allowing them to ‘seek divorces or repudiate their wives putting forward 
as a pretext the want of dispensations. Even if the time-consuming and 
expensive dispensation from Rome had been obtained for the marriage, 
an irregularity might allow it to be set aside.” Although this was not a 


16 For a discussion of these links see J. Goodare (ed.), ‘Fiscal feudalism in early seven- 
teenth-century Scotland, SHS Miscellany, 13 (2004), 189-222, at p. 191. 

17 M. H. B. Sanderson, Mary Stewarts People (Edinburgh, 1987), 42; A. L. Murray, 
“The marriage of the earl of Sutherland, 1567, SHR, 51 (1972), 237-41. 

18 In 1582 the 6th earl of Argyll sought an avail of 10,000 merks after Lachlan 
MacLean of Duart, his ward, had married without consulting him: The Clan Campbell 
Abstracts, 8 vols., eds. D. Campbell and H. Paton (Edinburgh, 1913-22), viii, 86; Brown, 
Noble Society, 126. 

19 W. D. H. Sellar, “Marriage, divorce and the forbidden degrees: canon law and Scots 
law, in W. N. Osborough (ed.), Explorations in Law and History: Irish Legal History Soci- 
ety Discourses, 1988-1994 (Dublin, 1995), 59-82. 

2 Liber Officialis Sancti Andree, ed. J. H. Forbes (Abbotsford Club, 1845), pp. xxv- 
xxvii, and app. 2, pp. 164-8. The Liber contains a selection from the records of the eccle- 
siastical courts of the archdiocese of St Andrews and the archdeaconry of Lothian for 
1513-53, including all the cases concerning marriage and ‘divorce. A full discussion 
of the courts can be found in S. Ollivant, The Court of the Official in Pre-Reformation 
Scotland (Stair Society, 1982). 
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system of backdoor divorce, as the Protestants claimed, the practice in 
Scotland appears to have been more flexible than in England or Conti- 
nental Europe.” A successful dissolution required agreement between 
the principals and their kindreds, and a decision from the ecclesiastical 
courts. The ending of a marriage or pre-nuptial contract signalled the 
readjustment of social and political alliances between kin groups and it 
was this functional aspect of marriage which dominated noble percep- 
tions, rather than the theological doctrine of marital indissolubility. 


* * * 


In early modern Scotland, the house of Argyll was in the unique posi- 
tion of playing a full part in both Highland and Lowland politics. Its 
distinctive marriage strategy had provided one of the main ways of 
achieving this goal. By consistently marrying their heirs into the main 
Lowland aristocratic families, the earls of Argyll became fully integrated 
into the mainstream of Scottish political life. Meanwhile the marriages 
of younger sons and daughters were employed to create alliances with 
other Highland families. Living in the two social worlds of Gaelic and 
Scots culture had many advantages, but in marital matters it could pro- 
duce tensions. With the earls of Argyll married to Lowlanders, the fami- 
ly’s main branch embraced feudal primogeniture and Lowland marriage 
regulations. They also lived within Gaelic society, which followed its 
own marriage and inheritance customs and had a more relaxed attitude 
to legitimacy and the keeping of mistresses. Though Scottish women in 
general had a reputation for greater freedom than the European norm, 
womens rights as wives or mistresses were more clearly delineated within 
the Gaelic legal framework than in Lowland society.” Alongside this 
there was pressure upon a clan chief to demonstrate his fertility through 


21 Recent scholarship has demonstrated that the medieval church did not permit 
annulment to be used as an equivalent to divorce: R. Phillips, Putting Asunder: a His- 
tory of Divorce in Western Society (Cambridge, 1988), 9-13. Sixteenth-century Scotland 
seems to have experienced a slightly laxer approach, especially for noble families (for 
individual cases see Liber Officialis Sancti Andree). Social pressures, and possibly the 
greater influence of Gaelic marriage customs, encouraged a high level of multiple mar- 
riages among the nobility. Although most remarriages followed the death of a spouse, 
annulments also contributed. The significant point concerns perception: the Scottish 
nobility regarded annulment as a possible, if difficult, solution to extreme marital prob- 
lems. In 1552 the Scottish church’s vernacular catechism emphasised the bond of mat- 
rimony and reiterated that divorce was not possible: The Catechism of John Hamilton, 
1552, ed. T. G. Law (Oxford, 1884), 238. 

2 K. Nicholls, ‘Irishwomen and property in the sixteenth century, in M. MacCurtain 
and M. O'Dowd (eds.), Women in Early Modern Ireland (Edinburgh, 1991); W. D. H. 
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siring children and to add sons to the pool of close kin. The particular 
mixture of expectations drawn from both Scots and Gaelic cultures cre- 
ated extra difficulties for the marriage of the fifth earl of Argyll and his 
countess, Lady Jane Stewart. 

Archibald Campbell, the future fifth earl of Argyll, was born in 1538, 
nearly ten years after his parents had married, and they moved hastily 
to secure the succession.” Within his first year of life, his parents had 
signed a pre-nuptial contract for his marriage. The bride they intended 
for him was Jane Stewart, the illegitimate daughter of James V and Eliza- 
beth Beaton of Creich.” The original contract, between the king himself 
and the fourth earl, was concluded on 10 December 1538.” In 1549, 
Argyll’s need to ally with the Gordons appeared likely to end the Camp- 
bell-Stewart match. He signed a pre-nuptial contract on 10 July with 
George, fourth earl of Huntly, envisaging a marriage between Archibald 
and Margaret, Huntly’s eldest daughter.** But by 1553 the match with 
Jane Stewart was reinstated, with the marriage contract being signed 
on 5 July at Falkland Palace. Mary of Guise, the queen dowager, played 
the leading role in the agreement alongside the regent, James Hamilton, 
duke of Chatelherault, who was Archibald’s uncle. Also involved were 
the most prominent of Jane’s half-brothers, who had been provided with 
substantial ecclesiastical benefices by their royal father.” Because the 
bride and groom were distantly related, Mary of Guise agreed to seek a 
papal dispensation at her own expense to cover consanguinity and any 
other impediments.” 


Sellar, ‘Marriage, divorce and concubinage in Gaelic Scotland; Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, 51 (1978-80), 464-93. 

23 The 4th earl had married Helen Hamilton by 27 Aug. 1529: Niall, 10th Duke of 
Argyll, A[rgyll] T[ranscripts] Vol. III, 220 (I am grateful to the Duke of Argyll for per- 
mission to use and cite from his muniments at Inveraray, Argyll); RMS, iii, 826-7. 

24 P, D. Anderson, ‘James V, mistresses and children of (act. c.1529-1592); ODNB 
[http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/69935, accessed 6 Feb. 2007]. Jane was also 
known as Jean, since the two names were virtually synonymous in this period, but Jane’ 
is used here to distinguish her from the second countess of Argyll, Jean (or Janet) Cun- 
ningham. 

25 Mentioned in the copy of the marriage contract (5 July 1553) found in the Moray 
Muniments, NRA(S) 217, Box 15, no. 441. I am grateful to the Earl of Moray for permis- 
sion to consult his family papers. 

2% AT IV, 203. 

27 James, commendator of St Andrews, James, commendator of Kelso, Robert, com- 
mendator of Holyrood and John, commendator of Coldingham. 

8 Contract in NRA(S) 217, Box 15, no. 441; also see AT V, 25, 27; ‘Hamilton papers, 
in Miscellany of the Maitland Club, iv, ed. J. Robertson (1847), 200; payment of dowry, 
Letters to the Argyll Family, ed. A. MacDonald (Maitland Club, 1839), 2; Clan Campbell 
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The contract specified a dowry of 5,000 merks, to be provided jointly 
by Mary of Guise, Chatelherault, and Jane's brothers. In return Argyll 
promised to infeft his son and future spouse in the lordship of Lorn held 
in conjunct fee, valued at 500 merks per annum, and £2,000 paid at the 
wedding. Jane would hold jointly with her husband the £10 lands and 
lordship of Castle Campbell, Dollar and Menstrie in Clackmannanshire, 
and the lands of Pincartoun near Haddington, East Lothian, which 
were to be redeemed from wadset, or pledge, by the first instalment of 
the dowry. 

The proposed match was advantageous to both parties. The house of 
Argyll was incorporated into the immediate circle of the royal family, 
bringing privileged access to the monarch, political influence and the 
possibility of increased crown patronage. It also received a substantial 
dowry. For her part the bride gained a prestigious title and a position 
within the highest ranks of Scottish society. The earl of Argyll was one 
of the foremost Scottish peers, whose extensive Campbell powerbase 
also gave him influence within the British Isles. The countess received 
a generous marriage settlement and would be in charge of a large house- 
hold and a string of residences and castles in both the Highlands and 
the Lowlands. 

The wedding was finally celebrated in April 1554, probably in Edin- 
burgh or at Castle Campbell.” The bride was about twenty-four years old 
and the groom sixteen. Jane had been brought up at the royal court and 
the king had viewed her marriage as a means of cementing political alli- 
ances. In 1537 he had promised her hand to Alexander, master of Home, 
as part of a settlement with the rebellious Home family and a general 
pacification of the Borders.*! By the end of the following year he had 
changed his mind and signed the pre-nuptial contract with the fourth 
earl of Argyll. When Mary of Guise arrived in Scotland in 1538, Jane 
was attached to her household. The queen became fond of her, making 


Abstracts, vi, 2; P. D. Anderson, Robert Stewart, Earl of Orkney, Lord of Shetland, 1533- 
1593 (Edinburgh, 1982), 9, 169. If obtained, the dispensation has not survived. 

» J. E. A. Dawson, The Politics of Religion in the Age of Mary, Queen of Scots: the Fifth 
Earl of Argyll and the Struggle for Britain and Ireland (Cambridge, 2002), 48-85. 

© Date taken from the divorce decree, NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 121v. Archibald signed a 
charter in Edinburgh on 26 Apr. 1554: AT V, 33-5. 

31 J, Cameron, James V: the Personal Rule, 1528-1542 (East Linton, 1998), 178, 189 
(nn. 212, 215). 
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her a maid of honour and sorting out the 1553 marriage contract.’ Hav- 
ing taken her place as Lady Lorne and then countess of Argyll following 
the fifth earl’s accession to the title in 1558, Jane renewed her intimate 
royal link when Mary queen of Scots returned to her native land in 1561. 
The young queen brought her half-sister into her personal household 
where she became a close friend and confidante, a core member of the 
circle of Stewart relations whom Mary gathered around herself. Jane in 
turn valued the support and friendship of a half-sister and a group of 
kinsfolk.” She relished life at court with its luxurious clothes and jewel- 
lery and its constant entertainment and excitement.* Her closeness to 
the queen gave her the added importance of permanent access to the 
royal presence and an annual pension.” Such a position had its hazards, 
as Jane discovered on the night of 9 March 1566. She was a member of 
the intimate supper party which witnessed the brutal murder of David 
Riccio. Jane’s quick thinking in catching the candles knocked from the 
table probably prevented a serious fire in Holyroodhouse.** 


* * * 


Jane's enjoyment of court life and her reluctance to live away from the 
Lowlands contributed to the troubles of her marriage. She was not pre- 
pared to conform to the submissive role of a wife and mother. She was 
proud and at times stubborn, with some of the wilfulness apparent in 
James V’s other children. Her pride in her royal blood and her single- 
minded determination gave her the courage and endurance to leave her 
husband and, even under intense pressure, remain on her own. She did 
not relent after his death in September 1573, instead using the law courts 
to fight the divorce decree itself, the sixth earl, and Jean Cunningham, 
her husband's second countess. In the end she won recognition of her 
status as Argyll’s widow and a substantial financial settlement. 


32 A. Thomas, ‘“Dragonis baith and dowis ay in double forme”: women at the court of 
James V, 1513-1547; in E. Ewan and M. M. Meikle (eds.), Women in Scotland, c.1100- 
c.1750 (East Linton, 1999), 87; A. Thomas, Princelie Majestie: the Court of James V of 
Scotland, 1528-1542 (Edinburgh, 2005), 43. 

3 For Mary's cultivation of a circle of relations, see G. Donaldson, All the Queens 
Men: Power and Politics in Mary Stewarts Scotland (London, 1983), 56-69. 

34 For the queen's gifts of clothes and jewels to ‘ma soeur, see Inventaires de la Royne 
Descosse, Douairere de France, 1556-1569, ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyne Club, 1863), pp. 
xxxviii, 99-100, 103-4, 108, 113. 

35 In 1566 Jane’s pension was £150: TA, xi, 512. 

% Keith, History, iii, 266-7. 
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On his side, Argyll by 1570 felt that his marriage was ‘ane grate bar- 
dane unto him.” He was proud of his ancestry and social status and 
demonstrated a determination to get his own way, even resorting to vio- 
lent methods to achieve it. He became intransigent and bitter about his 
wifes behaviour, probably using threats and imprisonment in an attempt 
to force her co-operation.** He needed to move frequently between his 
Highland region, his Lowland properties and the royal court. This peri- 
patetic lifestyle did not suit Jane’s preference to remain permanently at 
court or at least in the Lowlands. 

Many Scottish noblemen took mistresses and Argyll was no excep- 
tion. Forming a variety of sexual liaisons was positively encouraged in 
Gaelic society where a high value was placed upon siring children, with 
little distinction being made between legitimate and illegitimate ones. 
Argyll, according to his wife's later pleadings, had three mistresses. Their 
names were not recorded, but the last was probably Jean, sister of John 
Campbell of Cawdor, a noblewoman of considerable standing within 
the clan. She had three children, Colin na Creig, Jane and Elspeth, who 
were probably born in the late 1560s and early 1570s.” In 1557 or 1558 
an earlier mistress, possibly called Beatrix and possibly also a Campbell, 
had given birth to a son, also called Colin.” 

The birth of Argyll’s first natural son at the end of the 1550s might have 
encouraged the countess to take a lover herself. Around that time, Jane 
was accused of adultery, and the Argyll marriage was in serious trouble. 


%7 Atholl to Glenorchy, 28 June 1570, Campbell Letters, no. 110. 

38 Much of the information concerning Lady Jane’s treatment derives from the plead- 
ings of her advocate in her case for the reduction of the divorce before the court of 
session started in 1574. These have survived as noted in NAS, Oliver Colts Style Book, 
c.1600, RH13/2, fos. 73v.-77v. However, as it is a style book, the names, dates and places 
have been anonymised. I am grateful to Alan Borthwick for his help in locating this 
elusive volume. 

3 Jean Campbell later married Patrick Grant of Glenmoriston. The three children 
were all mentioned in the 6th earl’s will of 1584: Letters to the Argyll Family, 65. Jane was 
noted as being particularly beautiful. She married, first, Angus Mackintosh of Dunnach- 
ten: contract 26 Feb. 1586, mentioned in 18 May 1586, NAS, GD176/140. She married, 
second, Donald Campbell of Ardnamurchan: A. Campbell, The Life and Troubled Times 
of Sir Donald Campbell of Ardnamurchan (Society of West Highlands and Islands His- 
torical Research, 1991), 9-11. Elspeth became Lady MacFarlane, and Colin died without 
issue in 1606. 

“© Colin received the castle and lands of Craignish from his father in 1564: 27 June 
1584, NAS, GD112/1/249. He was legitimated on 4 July 1566: RSS, v, 2926. He was prob- 
ably fostered with Donald Gorm MacDonald of Sleat: 21 Apr. 1571, AT VI, 160-2. In 
1573 he was 15 years old when it was suggested that he could be sent to England as a 
hostage: CSP Scot., iv, 549. 
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During the summer of 1560 the countess was held captive for fifteen 
days and threatened by members of the Campbell affinity.’ Through the 
mediation of their kin and friends and the intervention of John Knox, 
the couple were reconciled. The countess promised Knox that she would 
inform him immediately should any further problems arise.” 


* * * 


However, it was Mary queen of Scots herself who sought the minister’s 
help in 1563 when there was another crisis in the Argyll marriage. The 
queen regarded it as one of the most serious problems she had faced 
since her return home. In a conversation with Knox at Lochleven one 
morning before she went hunting west of Kinross, Mary commented 
that the countess ‘had not been so circumspect in all things as that she 
wished her to be, adding that the earl, ‘whom I love, entreats her not 
in many things so honestly and so godly as I think ye yourself would 
require. Mary begged Knox to help her reconcile the couple once more. 
This unlikely pair of marriage guidance counsellors set to work in the 
spring of 1563. 

As she promised Knox, the queen tackled her half-sister and threat- 
ened that if ‘she behave not herself as she ought to do, she shall find no 
favour of me. She also devised a subtle plan to reinforce the couple’s 
fragile relationship. By going on progress to the West Highlands dur- 
ing the summer of 1563 and staying at Inveraray Castle, the earl’s main 
residence in Argyll, she obliged the couple to come together to enter- 
tain her.” In the happy and light-hearted atmosphere generated dur- 
ing the progress, Mary probably believed that she had achieved a full 
reconciliation. 

The queen had developed a close personal friendship and political 
alliance with Argyll and did not want him to find out that she was trying 
to patch up his marriage. Knox was delegated to approach him, and he 
wrote from Glasgow on 7 May 1563. He sharply berated Argyll for refus- 
ing to sleep with his wife, a clear breach of the marriage vow. Unless he 
could prove that she had been unfaithful since the original reconcilia- 
tion, they should live together as husband and wife. Knox insisted that 
Jane's ‘proud stubbornness, of which Argyll had frequently complained, 


^ As alleged in her pleadings: NAS, RH13/2, fos. 73v.-77v. 

2 Knox, History, ii, 73-6. 

2 T. A. Small, ‘Queen Mary in the counties of Dumbarton and Argyll, SHR, 25 
(1927), 13-19. 
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was no excuse for the earl’s behaviour. Having heard rumours of Argyll’s 
infidelity, Knox lambasted him in his best prophetic style, promising 
God's plagues if he did not repent. The earl was wounded, though in 
public the two men remained on excellent terms and continued to work 
together in the Protestant cause.“ The joint efforts of Mary and Knox 
had manufactured a second reconciliation. 

Four years later, it was the queen’s own problems which provided 
the catalyst for the final breakdown of the Argylls’ marriage by remov- 
ing the countess’s protected position in the royal court. The spring and 
summer of 1567 witnessed the tumultuous events of Mary’s marriage 
to Bothwell, her defeat at Carberry Hill by the Confederate Lords, her 
confinement in Lochleven Castle and finally her enforced abdication. 
The queen's imprisonment effectively dismantled the royal household. 
In June 1567, the countess of Argyll’s place at court disappeared. 

Meanwhile, although Argyll had supported the Confederate Lords at 
Carberry, he left them a week later when they sought to depose Mary. 
He then became one of the leaders of the queens party. The precise 
sequence of events is not clear but when Argyll summoned his countess 
at the end of June or beginning of July, she went to Dunoon castle. She 
was kept there in her own chamber and then moved to the residence of 
a Campbell laird or close supporter where she thought her life was being 
threatened. She either escaped or talked her way out of confinement and 
subsequently flatly refused to return to the earl. 

Jane was probably pressed to accept a quick and uncontested divorce, 
on the grounds of the earl’s adultery, accompanied by a settlement of 
10,000 merks, twice her original dowry. She rejected the offer, supported 
by the new regent, her half-brother, the earl of Moray. The close friend- 
ship and strong political and religious alliance which Moray and Argyll 
had enjoyed since their youth ended that August. Moray was bitterly 
opposed to any form of divorce, and particularly to ending his half-sis- 
ter’s marriage on these terms. The rift between Moray and Argyll was 
further widened by Moray’s approval of the queen’s abdication and his 
acceptance of the regency.“ Despite the new regents public backing, 
Jane was not personally close to him and she might have disagreed with 
his handling of Mary queen of Scots. Lady Jane found herself with no 


“ Knox, History, ii, 74-6. 

* Argyll’s offer of a divorce and Moray’s reaction were reported by the English ambas- 
sador: Sir Nicholas Throckmorton to Queen Elizabeth, 22 Aug. 1567, Keith, History, 
ii, 746. 
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job, no home and no money, and she turned to her friends from the 
dispersed royal household—in particular to the formidable Annabella 
Murray, countess of Mar. 


* * * 


From the summer of 1567 Argyll faced a serious dilemma. He was sepa- 
rated from his wife, but not divorced, and he lacked a legitimate heir of 
his own body. One option was to persuade Jane to return, though that 
would not necessarily solve the succession problem since so far his wife 
had been unable, or possibly unwilling, to conceive his child. The other 
option was to secure a divorce. A legal separation would not be enough, 
as he needed to be permitted to remarry and produce a legitimate heir. 
Because of the implications for the succession of the house of Argyll 
and the stability of Clan Campbell, the earl’s marital difficulties could 
not remain a personal matter. For the sake of his lineage, the earl’s duty 
was, if at all possible, to furnish a male heir of his body. As in the more 
famous case forty years earlier when Henry VIII of England wanted an 
annulment, the general goal was plain, but the means by which it could 
be achieved were not. 

The earl’s position was further complicated because he was a fer- 
vent supporter of the new Protestant kirk. Knox had told Argyll that 
his behaviour was ‘very offensive unto many godly, and the reason 
this mattered was because he was normally counted among their num- 
ber.“ The kirk was sensitive to the accusation that it operated a double 
standard in the enforcement of discipline, with nobles escaping severe 
punishment when they contravened its strict moral code.” The general 
assembly had acted speedily over the ‘scandal’ of the public separation 
of the Argylls which had generated a great deal of gossip. Both parties 
were summoned to the assembly held in December 1567, though the 
commissioners were initially distracted from the main issue when they 
censured the countess for having acted as a surrogate godmother for 
Queen Elizabeth in the Catholic-rite baptism of the future James VI 
in 1566.“ The assembly accepted Argylls plea that the desertion was 


% Knox, History, ii, 74. 

*” For a discussion of whether there was ‘equality before the Kirk see M. F. Graham, 
‘Equality before the Kirk? Church discipline and the elite in Reformation-era Scotland, 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 84 (1993), 289-310. 

48 For a full account of the baptism and its significance see M. Lynch, ‘Queen Mary’s 
triumph: the baptismal celebrations at Stirling in December 1566; SHR, 69 (1990), 1-21. 
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not his fault, whilst remaining concerned about his other moral lapses, 
which it deemed ‘slanderous to the Kirk. It acknowledged his penitent 
declaration that he was ‘content to submitt himselfe to the discipline of 
the Kirk at all tymes most willinglie. Whatever penance he undertook, 
Argyll did not remain celibate during his marital difficulties, allegedly 
maintaining a mistress up to the time of his second marriage. Three of 
his natural children were born in the late 1560s or early 1570s, and in 
1571 his adultery was sufficiently widely known for the bishop of Gallo- 
way to refer to it in one of his sermons.” John Carswell, superintendent 
of Argyll, the earl’s close friend and client, was appointed to investigate 
his offences and ensure that he made due satisfaction, though Carswell’s 
own impartiality in this matter was doubtful—he was in charge of one 
of the earl’s natural sons.” 

At the beginning of 1568 Argyll took the initiative, seeking to compel 
his wife’s return by employing a legal summons in the form of four let- 
ters. The legal letter requested the countess to return to Dunoon within 
fifteen days, promising to receive her back without conditions.” It was 
not clear whether this was a formality or whether Argyll believed that a 
further reconciliation might be possible; Carnasserie Castle, completed 
during the late 1560s, had above its doorway an armorial panel display- 
ing both the royal arms of Lady Jane and those of Argyll.” The sum- 
mons was repeated a year later in April and May 1569 without result. 
The general assembly was the next port of call in the search for a reso- 
lution, when the earl sent Robert Montgomery, archdeacon of Argyll, 
and John Hutton of Ballilisk, one of his legal aides, to argue his case in 
July 1569.” On 8 July the assembly delegated the veteran John Winram, 
superintendent of Fife, to urge the countess to return to her husband, 
possibly because she was resident at Castle Campbell, Dollar, which lay 
within his district.” 


2 CSP Scot., iii, 609-10. 

5° BUK, i, 114. 

>! The letter was sent on 20 Jan. 1568, noted in the later probation for the divorce: 
NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 121r. 

5 J. Bannerman, ‘Two early post-Reformation inscriptions in Argyll; PSAS, 105 
(1972-4), 307-12. 

5 On 28 July 1567 the earl had first written to the assembly excusing his absence 
because of the civil wars: BUK, i, 101. The letter authorising Montgomery and Hutton is 
noted in the probation: NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 112v. 

54 BUK, i, 148-9. 
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There followed a gap in formal proceedings. However, in the summer 
of 1570 negotiations were underway between the two kin groups, the 
Campbells and the Stewarts. Such private arrangements were the most 
common and successful method of resolving complicated and acrimo- 
nious disputes or feuds among the nobility.” Colin Campbell of Gle- 
norchy, one of the leading Campbell cadets, had been in touch with his 
cousin and friend, John Stewart, fourth earl of Atholl, who was acting on 
behalf of the countess. With Argyll anxious to be rid of the burden of his 
marriage, Glenorchy had suggested terms. Despite Atholl’s best efforts 
no agreement was reached.” In her letter thanking him, the countess 
commented sharply on her husband: ‘I lwkit for na bettir at that ongrait 
manis hand. She added that she was prepared to make the best of the 
situation, but assured Atholl ‘that indwrn my dayis I will nawir altir my 
mynd wther wayis nor was it of befoir. And thinkis that na freind hes 
ony occatioun to me to do wither wayis.°” There was now too much per- 
sonal bitterness between the couple for an amicable settlement. 

Although Atholl, her distant Stewart kinsman, was willing to act on 
her behalf, Jane did not have the infrastructure of a close-knit family to 
see her through this crisis; in her appeals she repeatedly stressed that 
she was a weak woman with little support. She needed to secure an ade- 
quate financial settlement and retain as much as possible of her dower 
lands and income. Her financial demands might have been too high for 
the cash-strapped Argyll to afford, since his heavy involvement in the 
civil wars had left him in financial difficulties. Lady Jane had written to 
Atholl from Stirling where she had been staying with the countess of 
Mar, supported by her old friends from the royal court. Stirling Castle 
was home to the much-reduced royal household of the child James VI. 
In the summer of 1570 a member of that household wrote with news to 
Mary queen of Scots, in her confinement in England, that the countess 
was ‘very angry and in great poverty. 

A new urgency entered Argyll’s quest to solve his marital problems 
during the winter of 1571-2. Following a serious illness during the 


5 Whilst negotiations were underway concerning his own marriage, the 5th earl 
was acting as an arbiter in the tangled marital dispute between Dougal MacDougall of 
Dunollie and his wife, the daughter of Campbell of Auchinbreck: 28 June 1570, NAS, 
GD112/39/7/23. 

5 Atholl to Glenorchy, 28 June 1570, Campbell Letters, no. 110. 

” 2 July 1570, Campbell Letters, no. 111. 

58 Madame Pages (Christian Hogg) to Mary queen of Scots, 15 Aug. 1570, CSP Scot., 
iii, 314. 
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autumn that had brought him close to death, Argyll’s half-brother, Colin, 
was created Lord Lorne, the formal title of the heir to the earldom.” In 
January 1572, Colin, whose own first marriage had been childless, mar- 
ried the highly-competent Annas Keith, widow of the Regent Moray. 
Although these precautions helped secure the succession to the house of 
Argyll, the fifth earl was in his thirties and still hoped for an heir of his 
own body. He applied to the commissary court of Edinburgh and on 28 
January secured a decree ordering his wife to return to him; when she 
failed to comply, she was outlawed.“ Thomas Craig, the earl’s advocate, 
then sought to move from an action for adherence to one of divorce on 
the grounds of wilful desertion or non-adherence. However, the com- 
missaries were not persuaded that there was any law justifying such an 
action, and the civil proceedings failed.” 

In an effort to find another way, Argyll returned to the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. The focus remained upon ‘adherence; securing the countess's 
return to the earl, though it was doubtful whether this would work in 
practice. Following the normal procedure for cases before a kirk ses- 
sion, private admonitions were tried first and then there was a move 
to formal proceedings. Because of the civil wars, there was no minister 
in Edinburgh, which left Leith as the nearest parish with a functioning 
minister. John Spottiswoode, superintendent of Lothian, instructed 
Gavin Hamilton, one of the earl’s notaries, to seek out the countess per- 
sonally or give public warning at the Canongate Cross and on the shore 
at Leith.“ When initial approaches failed, Jane was warned on three 
successive Sundays from the pulpit of Leith church. The warnings were 


°° 10 Feb. 1572, AT VI, 156, 174, 192-4. 

© 6 & 13 Jan. 1572, AT VI, 168; NRA(S) 217, Box 15, no. 344. 

& NAS, CC/8/2/5 (unpaginated), and noted in divorce decree, NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 
122r. The countess was outlawed on 23 Feb 1572, noted in probation, NAS, CC8/2/6, 
fo. 112r. 

® NAS, CC8/2/5 (unpaginated), CC8/2/6, fo. 122r; Riddell, Inquiry, i, 548. There is 
some confusion over whether Craig was deputed to investigate the legal position: A. D. 
M. Forte, ‘Some aspects of the law of marriage in Scotland, 1500-1700; in E. Craik (ed.), 
Marriage and Property (Aberdeen, 1984), 113 & n. 15. However, it seems most likely that 
Craig, in his capacity as the earl’s advocate, was simply assigned another diet in which 
he failed to persuade the commissaries that the ‘cause libellit’ (that is, desertion) was 
grounds for divorce. I am grateful to Thomas Green, who is working on the Edinburgh 
commissary court during these years, for clarification on this point. 

& For Edinburgh during this period see Michael Lynch’s magisterial Edinburgh and 
the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1981), ch. 7. 

Hamilton also acted as notary for the Campbells of Glenorchy, and his protocol 
book survives in the Breadalbane papers: NAS, GD112/5/8. 
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completed in April 1572, though the kirk did not then proceed to excom- 
munication as it had intimated.® Instead, at the beginning of 1573 the 
entire process was repeated in the church at Edinburgh, which had now 
become operational. It is not known where Lady Jane was staying in 
1571-2, but by early 1573 at the latest she had entered Edinburgh Castle, 
which was being held against the Regent Morton by the last defiant rem- 
nant of the queen’s party. Since the castle lay within the Holyrood parish, 
the general assembly in March ordered that parish to proceed with the 
excommunication of the countess. Once more the countess was warned 
on three successive Sundays; John Brand, the minister, sent letters into 
the castle explaining that to facilitate a personal appearance before the 
Canongate kirk session, Lady Jane was no longer an outlaw, having been 
‘relaxed from the horn. The countess refused to leave the castle, and 
was excommunicated on 26 April 1573. 

By now Argyll’s frustration was evident. He had tried to persuade the 
general assembly to rule on divorce for desertion, but it procrastinated by 
setting up a committee which recommended seeking the advice of other 
Reformed churches in Europe, a process bound to cause major delays.” 
The earl looked instead to parliamentary legislation. Aided by his recent 
appointment as chancellor of Scotland, on 30 April 1573 he secured the 
passage through parliament of an act allowing divorce on grounds of 
desertion. Armed with the countess’s excommunication and the new 
act he returned to the commissary court on 9 May and petitioned for a 
divorce.® The act had declared (incorrectly) that divorce on the grounds 
of wilful desertion had been granted at all times since the Reformation. 
This made it possible for the commissary court to hear the divorce case, 
even though it had declined to do so eighteen months earlier. The case 
moved swiftly through the calling of witnesses and probation. On 22 
June 1573 Argyll was finally granted a decree of divorce.” 


6 Noted in the probation and the divorce decree: NAS, CC8/2/6, fos. 112v.-113r., 
122r.-v. 

66 Probation: NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 113r.; divorce decree: NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 122v.; Brand 
letter: BUK, i, 262-3; CSP Scot., iv, 500-1. 

7 BUK, i, 262-3; Richard Bannatyne, Memorials of Transactions in Scotland, 1569- 
1573, ed. R. Pitcairn (Bannatyne Club, 1836), 315-16 (misdated as 6 Dec.). 

8 APS, iii, 81-2, c. 1. 

© NAS, CC8/2/6, fo. 90v. 

7 20 May; 5, 11 & 22 June: NAS, CC8/2/6, fos. 92v.-93r., 108v., 111v.-113v., 121lv.- 
123v. 
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Meanwhile, Edinburgh Castle had been pounded into surrender and 
its inhabitants forced to leave. Having previously experienced the pres- 
sure which Argyll could bring to bear upon her, Lady Jane was afraid 
of being forcibly returned to her husband when the castle fell. She sent 
an impassioned petition to Queen Elizabeth, whose forces had helped 
capture the castle, asking for protection and explaining that she 


hath through the unkind dealinge of her husband bene long dryven to 
seeke releif within the Castill of Edenburgh, And now...Is enforsed to 
forsake that place and frendes there by whom stoode her greatest staie of 
lyvinge, fearinge now to be delivered into the custodie of eny her enemyes 
least from thence she should be redelivered into the said earle her hus- 
bandes handes by whom she is then most assured to loase her lief.” 


The plea fell on deaf ears, with Elizabeth sharply telling the Regent Mor- 
ton that she would not meddle in a marital dispute about which she 
knew nothing and, by implication, cared even less.” In his reply Morton 
explained that Lady Jane had travelled to Fife and was reported to be 
comfortable there.” 

Having finally secured his divorce, Argyll wasted little time. In the 
first week of August he married Jean Cunningham, daughter of his old 
friend Alexander, fourth earl of Glencairn. Argyll abandoned his cur- 
rent mistress and probably gave his wife presents of gold and silver work 
worth £170.” Five months earlier he had risked signing a pre-nuptial 
contract, even though he had not officially petitioned for divorce.” This 
second marriage was over almost as soon as it had begun, because the 
earl died unexpectedly on 12 September. In a final sad episode, Jean 
bore him a posthumous son who died at birth.” 


* * * 


The fifth earl was succeeded by his brother Colin who found himself with 
an unenviable legacy from the divorce. In the first place the sixth earl 


7l NAS, contemporary copy of petition of countess of Argyll to Queen Elizabeth, n.d. 
[early June 1573], GD24/5/152. 

” 9 June 1573, BL, Cotton Calig. C.IV, new fo. 114; CSP Scot., iv, 583. 

73 26 June 1573, CSP Scot., iv, 593. 

74 The gold and silver work which Michael Gilbert, an Edinburgh goldsmith, deliv- 
ered to Argyll on 3 Aug. 1573 was probably for the wedding. The earl did not pay his bill 
of £170 7s. 2d.: AT VII, 1. 

73 Pre-nuptial contract, 8 Mar., marriage contract and charters to Jean, 6-8 Aug. 
1573: NAS, RD1/12, fos. 365v.-370v.; AT VI, 204, 206, 208; Clan Campbell Abstracts, vi, 
25; RSS, vi, 2115. Men normally remarried quickly: Brown, Noble Society, 117. 

% Henry Killigrew to Francis Walsingham, 30 June 1574, CSP Scot., v, 13. 
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had to combat Jane’s challenge to the validity of the divorce decree.” He 
was also hounded by his brother’s second countess over the enforcement 
of her marriage contract of 6-8 August 1573.” Finally, he had to sort out 
conflicting claims that the two dowager countesses of Argyll made to 
lands within the earldom’s estates—which he himself wanted to recover. 
The first court case over the disputed lands opened in October 1573. For 
the next three years there was an avalanche of cases before the court of 
session concerning the lands of Castle Campbell, Dollar and Menstrie in 
Clackmannanshire, Saline in Fife, Farnell in Forfarshire, and Pincarton 
in East Lothian.” The unfortunate occupiers of these lands were caught 
in the crossfire, with the rival claimants each demanding rents. At one 
point the tenants of Dollar and Castle Campbell brought their own case 
because they were facing triple poinding (confiscation) of their move- 
able goods from all three claimants to their lands. 

The lords of session sensibly sought a comprehensive settlement 
of the disputes. On 4 June 1576, because they faced ‘ane novalte, they 
referred the question of the fifth earl’s divorce back to parliament, asking 
for clarification and interpretation of the 1573 act and the legal argu- 
ments concerning its standing in this case.*! They were able to make 
a decision concerning the competing claims of the sixth earl and his 
brother's first countess, though this was amended in some points in the 
arbitration finally agreed on 24 June 1577 which settled the disputes 
between these two litigants.** A separate contract between the sixth earl 
and his brother’s second countess had been signed the previous April.* 
The sixth earl felt aggrieved by the entire process but instead of blaming 
the countesses he accused his enemy Regent Morton of using the cases 


7 The action was raised in the court of session on 15 Jan. and 5 Mar. 1574: NAS, 
CS7/50, fos. 501r.-502r.; CS7/53, fos. 153v.-155v., 499v.-500v. See also 15 Dec. 1573, 
NAS, RD1/12, fos. 365v.-370v.; Clan Campbell Abstracts, viii, 58-9. 

78 28 Jan., 25 Feb. 1574; 9 Feb., 9 Mar. 1576: NAS, CS15/22 (box of extracted and 
unextracted processes); Clan Campbell Abstracts, vi, 33; viii, 58. 

” 30 Nov., 19 Dec. 1573; 6, 18 Mar., 26 Apr. 1574; 21 Apr., 20 May, 4, 13, 18, 25 June, 
2 July, 2, 25 Nov., 19, 20 Dec. 1575; 13 Jan., 9 Mar., 18 May, 4 June, 21 Nov. 1576; 29 Mar., 
11 Nov. 1577: NAS, CS15/13, CS15/17 (boxes of extracted and unextracted processes); 
Clan Campbell Abstracts, viii, 57, 59-60, 62, 65-72. 

8° 21 Nov. 1576: Clan Campbell Abstracts, viii, 69. 

81 NAS, CS7/63/2, fos. 243v.-244v. 

&2 Decreet arbitral in the Airlie Muniments: NAS, GD16/41/42 (last few lines miss- 
ing); Clan Campbell Abstracts, viii, 35 (not found in NAS, RD1/16). 

3 Contract signed in Glasgow, 29 Apr. 1577: NAS, RD1/16, fos. 149v.-152v.; Clan 
Campbell Abstracts, viii, 95-6. 
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to try to ruin him.® At his death in 1584, Colin was still dealing with the 
domestic troubles which his elder brother had bequeathed him.® 

Lady Jean Cunningham also suffered from legal wrangles following 
her short marriage. She had to fight both the first countess and the new 
earl for possession of the dower lands promised in her marriage con- 
tract. In the end she relinquished them in return for a cash income of 
£500 per annum. She waited for ten years before she remarried, pos- 
sibly because she had not secured her income until a late stage. In 1583 
she married Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss, but died within eighteen 
months.*” 

Lady Jane survived all the other protagonists and emerged the win- 
ner of the various legal contests. She succeeded in labelling the second 
countess as the ‘pretendit spous’ of the fifth earl.** Having chosen not 
to remarry, she continued to use her title of countess and widow of the 
fifth earl until her death on 7 January 1588." As a royal Stewart she was 
buried in a vault in the Abbey Church at Holyrood. In the arbitration 
of 1577 she had been given a generous settlement of her dower portion, 
retaining the lands of Pincarton and Farnell whose rents were worth 
about £2,500 per annum, and receiving £450 in cash from the sixth earl. 
Her will showed that she died a wealthy woman, with £1,561 13s. 4d. in 
gold and silver coins, plus plate and jewellery (including 106 gold but- 
tons).” She had successfully overcome her divorce and had fought for, 
and gained, her independence and financial security. 


* * * 


*4 In particular he felt that the 1573 act had not been properly enforced by the regent, 
the court having awarded his brother's first countess gryt profett of my leiving’ because 
of ‘the foiderance of the erle of Mortoun maist unkyndlie aganis me, n.d.: AT VI, 224. 
For the feud between Morton and the 6th earl see G. R. Hewitt, Scotland under Morton, 
1572-1580 (Edinburgh, 1982), 40-2. 

85 He died on 10 Sept., and his will included provision for three of the 5th earl’s natu- 
ral children as well as complicated arrangements for the succession of his son who was 
a minor: Letters to the Argyll Family, 61-70. 

8° Contract 29 Apr., registered 26 May 1577: NAS, RD1/16, fos. 149v.-152v.; Clan 
Campbell Abstracts, vi, 34-5. 

87 She died before 6 Jan. 1585: J. B. Paul (ed.), The Scots Peerage, 9 vols. (Edinburgh, 
1904-14), i, 343. 

38 The designation was employed in the decreet arbitral, 4 June 1576: NAS, CS7/63/2, 
fo. 243v. 

% She was formally legitimated on 18 Oct. 1580: RMS, v, 36; Scots Peerage, i, 342-3. 

% Her testament and will state the rent for her lands: Letters to the Argyll Family, 
71-8. 
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Although Lady Jane emerged as the eventual victor in the legal wrangles, 
the long saga of the break-up, the divorce and the subsequent fight for 
her social position and livelihood must have cast a blight over most of 
her adult life. Argylls untimely death robbed him of his goal of siring a 
legitimate male heir, thereby doing his duty by his lineage. Each protag- 
onist had won and lost in this messy divorce and had employed tough 
tactics in the fight, with the earl and his kinsmen also probably resorting 
to violence against the countess. In the differing senses of those words, 
both husband and wife can be labelled ‘noble’ and ‘bastard. Although 
not facing a succession crisis in 1573 when Argyll died, the Campbell 
kin-group did experience one eleven years later; the seventh earl suc- 
ceeded as a minor, and rifts between different Campbell factions nearly 
tore the clan apart.’ 

With its parliamentary legislation of 1573, Scotland became one of 
the first European countries to permit divorce on grounds of desertion, 
though the cumbersome process hardly opened the floodgates to marital 
dissolutions. The convoluted way in which Argyll had achieved his own 
divorce, with its combination of ecclesiastical and civil processes, was 
carried over into the 1573 act. During the following centuries, in addi- 
tion to civil outlawry, the deserting partner could be pursued through 
the kirk’s courts for ‘non-adherence’ with their excommunication recog- 
nised as a civil proof securing a divorce. Such overlapping of the juris- 
dictions and functions of the commissary courts and the kirk’s courts 
was part of the unusual circumstances of Scotland’s Reformation pro- 
cess. The blurring of the lines, especially on marital matters, bedevilled 
relations between the kirk and the crown throughout the early modern 
period as each sought to redraw the boundaries between civil and eccle- 
siastical matters in Scotland.” 


°’ A. Campbell, A History of Clan Campbell, vol. ii: From Flodden to the Restoration 
(Edinburgh, 2002), ch. 5. 

» For general discussions of these changing boundaries see J. Goodare, State and 
Society in Early Modern Scotland (Oxford, 1999), 181-98; J. E. A. Dawson, Scotland Re- 
formed, 1488-1587 (Edinburgh, 2007, 330-41). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
ROBIN HOOD IN SCOTLAND 


E. PATRICIA DENNISON 


Robin Hood has been a character well known even to young children for 
generations. Fictional or otherwise, he serves as a symbol of the struggle 
between the underdog and the oppressor. 

Twenty-first-century lore would have us believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
Robin of Locksley, earl of Huntingdon, having been unfairly removed 
from his inheritance and outlawed by the Normans, made his living by 
highway robbery. England at this time was ruled by the devious Prince 
John, in the absence of his much-loved and good brother King Richard I 
(1189-99) on crusade. The country was in chaos, with John aligning 
with the wicked sheriff of Nottingham. Robin and his Merry Men took 
shelter in Sherwood Forest, from where they fought out the honour- 
able resistance of Englishmen against Norman oppression (probably 
a nineteenth-century invention). After many adventures and on the 
return of the good king, Robin was recognised as an honest and worthy 
subject. He was reinstated and justice was seen by all to have been done. 
Robin Hood has thus, for some, epitomised a deep cynicism on the part 
of the ordinary people about those in power. But he was essentially an 
English figure. 

And yet throughout the sixteenth century Robin Hood was a well- 
loved figure in Scotland. This chapter intends to look at the role of Robin 
Hood in Scottish towns; to assess how far the telling of tales and the 
enactment or playing of Robin Hood, as the traditional defender of the 
underprivileged and the personification of resistance, served to placate 
the fears or concerns of the populace about those in government; and 
how those in power related to Robin Hood and his cohorts in the six- 
teenth century. 


+ + + 
The Robin Hood lore of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was some- 


what different from that of the twenty-first century. There were, in fact, 
several stories associated with the character. At least eight of these ‘rymes’ 
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were drawn together as early as c.1400 and were recorded in writing 
some time after 1450. Many held the same themes and events—outlaws 
hidden in the forest, forays into Nottingham where the sheriff was out- 
witted, archery contests, pitched battles and daring escapes.' As time 
went on, several more were invented, even into the twenty-first century, 
the most recent reinterpretation being the BBC1 television series Robin 
Hood. Probably many other tales existed in the fifteenth century that 
were never committed to paper. ‘Robin Hood and the monk is possibly 
the oldest surviving manuscript and dates from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, as does “Robin Hood and the potter’ ‘Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne’ might also be dated, by language and content, to the 
same period.’ The Gest of Robyn Hode, the first surviving printed edi- 
tion dating to 1492 but possibly having origins as early as 1400,° drew 
together five of these surviving tales as a compilation narrative—‘Robin 
Hood and the knight; “Robin Hood and the sheriff; ‘Little John and the 
sheriff, “Robin Hood and the king’ and “The death of Robin Hood’; and 
it was probably on this Gest that all later versions of the Robin Hood tale 
were based. 

The first known mention of Robin Hood as a historical figure comes 
early in the fifteenth century—and is Scottish. Andrew de Wyntoun in 
his Chronicle of c.1420 referred to Robin Hood and Little John as existing 
in the years 1283-5: “Than litill Johne and Robyne rude Waichmen were 
commendit gud, In Yngilwode and Bernysdale And usit this tyme thar 
travale.* A little later, in the 1440s, Walter Bower in his Scotichronicon 
dated the emergence of Robin Hood to 1266. He stressed Robin’s love of 
the church, his hearing of the mass devoutly and his reverence for the 
sacrament, to dispel the common criticism of him as ‘the famous armed 
robber’ who roamed with Little John and their accomplices. “The foolish 
common folk eagerly celebrate the deeds of these men...with gawp- 
ing enthusiasm in comedies and tragedies, and take pleasure in hearing 


' A. J. Pollard, Imagining Robin Hood (Abingdon, 2004), 6, 2-3. 

2 Pollard, Imagining, 6-7; R. B. Dobson, ‘Robin Hood: the genesis of a popular hero, 
in T. G. Hahn (ed.), Robin Hood in Popular Culture (Cambridge, 2000), 64-70; R. B. 
Dobson and J. Taylor, Rymes of Robin Hood: an Introduction to the English Outlaw (3rd 
edn., Stroud, 1997), 123-32, 140-5. 

3 J. C. Holt, Robin Hood (London, 1982), 15. 

4 The Original Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun, 6 vols., ed. F. J. Amours (STS, 1903- 
14), v, 136. 
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jesters and bards singing [of them] more than in other romances.” Bow- 
ers dating was similar to Wyntoun’s and if Robin Hood is to be placed 
within a historical context it might classify him as one of those disin- 
herited for having backed Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, after 
his defeat at the Battle of Evesham in 1265. John Mair, however, in his 
History of Great Britain of 1521, explaining that ‘the feats of this Robert 
are told all over Britain, dated Robin Hood and Little John to as early as 
1193/4.° Interestingly, all these chroniclers were Scotsmen. 


* * * 


Whatever the origins and first dating of the myth, it is clear that it had 
reached Scotland by the fifteenth century. What does not come explicitly 
through the records is precisely who, of the Scottish audience, initially 
listened to the tales of Robin Hood. It has been argued, convincingly, 
that in origin the Gest of Robin Hood—this retelling of his exploits in 
the great Barnsdale Forest in Yorkshire and then in Sherwood Forest 
in Nottinghamshire—was intended as an entertainment for a privileged 
audience: the king, aristocracy and landed gentry.’ Indeed, the first page 
of the Gest of Robin Hood among the Chepman and Myllar tracts in the 
National Library of Scotland, showing Robin as an archer mounted on 
a sturdy horse, suggests that initially he was seen as a person of some 
substance. That the printed text of the Gest is now bound with the Chep- 
man and Myllar prints is clear evidence of the Scottish interest in Robin 
Hood. It would appear that by the time the cult of Robin Hood arrived 
in Scotland there was a broader appeal—one to which the common man 
could relate—which had a closer link with the more plebeian tale of 
‘Robin Hood and the potter’ than some of the other ‘rymes: Probably 
the Robin Hood stories were recited in taverns and halls, at market, or 
wherever people met together. As far as we can tell, it was usually in 
towns where both country and townspeople came together; and it is 
here that the cult is more evidenced. As our knowledge of the Robin 
Hood celebrations comes almost exclusively from burgh records, this 
chapter concentrates on towns. 


5 Chron. Bower, v, 355; M. H. Keen, The Outlaws of Medieval Legend (2nd edn., Lon- 
don, 1977), 177. 

€ John Major, A History of Great Britain as well England and Scotland, 1521, trans. and 
ed. A. Constable (SHS, 1892), Book 4, chapter 2, 156; Keen, Outlaws, 177. 

7 Holt, Robin Hood, 110. 
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Plate 7.1 Robin Hood as a mounted archer, from Chepman & Myllar’s “The 
gest of Robyn Hode; c.1510. Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the 
National Library of Scotland. 


By the time the tales reached Scotland the oral tradition of the ballad or 
story telling had gained an extra dimension by acting—the play of Robin 
Hood—as it had in England by the early fifteenth century. Robin could 
now be all things to all men; the listener or spectator, whatever his social 
status, could interpret Robin in whatever way he wished. The ballad- 
telling and plays probably existed alongside each other for some time— 
perhaps well into the seventeenth century and beyond, as is suggested 
by the illustration of Robin Hood and the Ballad Monger in c.1660. 
Documentary evidence indicates, moreover, that the cult of Robin 
Hood was already mingled with the May Games in many Scottish 
towns. The May Games were one of the highlights of the ordinary man’s 
year. The month's significance for all members of society is indicated in 
William Dunbar’s poem “The Thrisill and the Rois. Written to celebrate 
the marriage of James IV and Margaret Tudor on 8 August 1503, and 
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Plate 7.2 Robin Hood and the Ballad Monger, from ‘Robin Hood and the 
Shepherd; London, c.1660. Wood 401, fol. 13v., Bodleian Library, University of 
Oxford. Reproduced by permission of the Bodleian Library. 


presumably composed some time near to the ceremony, Dunbar, how- 
ever, stresses the awakening of Nature in the month of May.’ 

In medieval Scotland there were communal festivities that in theory 
functioned as a counterbalance to those in power. In the May Games, 
an ‘abbot of unreason’ took charge and the conventional order and rule 
of burgh society was turned upside down, with the lower orders tak- 
ing control. The abbot appears in the records with varying titles: in 
Edinburgh he was the ‘Abbot of Narent, Abbat de na Rent’ or ‘Lord of 
Inobedience’; in Inverness he was the ‘Abbot of Unreason’ or the ‘Lord 
Abbot’; in Arbroath, ‘My Lord of Rason’; in Elgin, ‘My Lord Abbot’; in 
Alloway, Arbuthnot, Fintray and Haddington, the ‘Abbot of Unreason; 
and in Aberdeen, the ‘Abbot and Prior of Bonacord, ‘Lords of Bonacord’ 


? P. Bawcutt and F. Riddy (eds.), Longer Scottish Poems, vol. i: 1375-1650 (Edinburgh, 
1987), 194-5, 198-204. 
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or ‘Domini Bonecordie (bonaconcordie), Abbat and Prior of Concord’ 
in 1507 and ‘Abbatis out of Ressour in 1528.? Whatever he was called, 
his role was similar in all burghs; the apparent purpose of these celebra- 
tions was to defuse tension, to permit the lower members of society to 
‘let off steam, to enjoy a time of upturned rule, with the conventional 
order reversed. The earliest firm reference to the May Games comes in 
the minutes of the Faculty of Arts at St Andrews University in 1432, 
where reference is made to the old practice of the magistri and scolares 
bringing in May, or summer, in disguise and on horseback, bearing the 
insignia of kings and emperors.” It was a practice or festivity that prob- 
ably had roots in earlier centuries. 

Both Robin Hood and the Abbot were lords of the May Games in 
the sixteenth century, and it is possible, although not entirely clear, that 
the cult of Robin Hood developed from that of the Abbot. There is no 
question, however, of Robin Hood superseding the Abbot. Contempo- 
rary records suggest that the two might at times be interchangeable. In 
Aberdeen, the council minutes of 17 November 1508 specifically stated 
that ‘Robert Huyd and Litile Johne’ were in years past called ‘Abbot and 
priour of Bonacord,"' although the town soon reverted to the Abbot 
and Prior in their celebrations.” The Peebles records stated that in 1472 
the burgess silver (the fee paid to become a freeman or burgess of the 
town) of John Necoll was transferred to John Morchowson, the Abbot 
of Unrest; in 1555 ‘My Lord Robene Hude was the recipient of another 
new burgess’s, Robert Murros, entrance fee. The leader of the May 
Games in Edinburgh was known as the ‘Abbot of Narent’ in 1493; in 
1518 Robin Hood and Little John took control.'* 

Precisely how in Scotland Robin Hood or the Abbot acted as the 
leader of the May Games or how the populace revelled is not stated in 


° A. J. Mill, Mediaeval Plays in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1927), 21. The research of 
Anna Mill has given great insights into drama in Scotland. The Records of Early English 
Drama: Scotland project has added much to our knowledge. The present author’s own 
ongoing research has concentrated on Robin Hood in towns, through the records of 
Scottish towns. 

1 Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 19. 

1 ACA, MS SRO/1/1/8, Council Register: vol. 8 (4 Oct. 1501 to 13 Nov. 1509), 17 
Nov. 1508, pp. 898-900. I am indebted to Aberdeen City Archives for their assistance in 
locating source material. 

12 ACA, MS SRO/1/1/8, Council Register: vol. 8, 22 May 1509, p. 962. 

2 Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Peebles, with Extracts from the 
Records of the Burgh, 1165-1710, ed. W. Chambers (SBRS, 1872), 167, 212. 

14 Edin. Recs., i, 66. 
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detail. Stray references in varying sources give clues,” but it is quite pos- 
sible that, as in England, the Robin Hood plays and games took many 
different forms.'® In England, the games or ‘ales’ might consist merely 
of tomfoolery, where people were captured and ransomed for charity. 
Sometimes the celebration might take the form of an archery contest, 
or simply a procession. More elaborate were the performances of plays. 
These could prove quite costly, with costumes being owned and main- 
tained by the parish. The purpose of these plays was to raise funds for 
charity, and in particular, for the church.” In most cases Robin Hood 
was supported by a company of young men, which included well- 
known figures—Little John from the beginning, and Friar Tuck and 
Maid Marian after 1500.'* William Scadlock also appeared in England 
and it is interesting to note that in a broadside copy of Robin Hood and 
the Prince of Aragon in 1660 both Robin and Little John are portrayed 
as archers, unlike Scadlock. Robin Hood was always associated with the 
summer revels but his presence could symbolise more than one thing 
within these revels. The green attire and woodland hiding places associ- 
ated him with summer, but as an outlaw he could also serve as the Lord 
of Misrule.’? Robin Hood could become the leader of carnival, when 
authority could be both reaffirmed and challenged.” 

There is less information about the revels in Scotland. Quite possibly 
they followed closely the pattern of England, but there is little evidence of 
charity, and especially towards the church. This may be concealed by the 
reticence of the records. In Dumfries, Robin Hood and Little John were 
chosen at Easter, so the May Games must have been one of their first 
commitments.” Clearly, closely tied to the performance was the ancient 
cult of bringing in summer. The wearing of green, in keeping with the 


13 E.g. Extracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen, 1398-1625, 2 vols., 
ed. J. Stuart (Spalding Club, 1844-8), i, 343. 

16 R. Hutton, The Rise and Fall of Merry England: the Ritual Year, 1400-1700 (Oxford, 
1994), 32. 

17 Pollard, Imagining, 169. 

18 R, Hutton, The Stations of the Sun: a History of the Ritual Year in Britain (Oxford, 
1996), 271. 

Hutton, Rise and Fall, 33; D. Wiles, The Early Plays of Robin Hood (Cambridge, 
1981), 16-17. 

20 Pollard, Imagining, 171. 

2 Dumfries and Galloway Libraries, Information and Archives, Dumfries Archive 
Centre, MS WC4/8, Dumfries Burgh Court Book, 1506-37, fo. 142. I am indebted to 
Graham Roberts, Resources and Development Librarian, Dumfries and Galloway 
Libraries, Information and Archives for assistance in locating Dumfries references. 
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Plate 7.3 Robin Hood, William Scadlock and Little John, from ‘Robin Hood 
and the Prince of Aragon, London, c.1660. © The British Library. All rights 
reserved. 
old tradition and reminiscent of the “Merry Mer of Sherwood, seems 
to have survived, at least in Aberdeen, into the sixteenth century.” The 
cult association of archery with the practice of shooting at the municipal 
butts would have had a great appeal in towns. The records of Ayr sug- 
gest that guns or cannon were a feature of its Robin Hood play: 4s. 6d. 
was allocated for the purchase of ‘powder’ in the treasurer’s accounts 
of 1553-4.” Cross-dressing, the collecting of greenery from local 
woods, visiting healing wells and the lighting of midsummer bonfires 
all heralded and celebrated the summer months and probably became 
attached to the Robin Hood rituals.” Plays and dancing, minstrels and 


2 Aberdeen Council Register, i, 150. 

2 Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1534-1624, ed. G. S. Pryde (SHS, 1937), 120. 

4 E. Williamson, ‘Calendar celebrations in early seventeenth-century Scotland Cos- 
mos, 16 (2000), 195-205, at p. 197; NAS, MS CH2/327/1, Selkirk (later Melrose) Presby- 
tery Records, fo. 7; NAS, MS CH2/322/1, Saltoun (later Bolton and Saltoun) Kirk Session 
Records, fo. 25; Williamson, ‘Calendar celebrations, 199; Selections from the Records of 
the Kirk Session, Presbytery and Synod of Aberdeen, ed. J. Stuart (Spalding Club, 1846), 
16 (24 Apr. 1574), 47 (4 Aug. 1605) and 61 (3 July 1608); APS, iii, 212. I am indebted to 
Dr Williamson and Dr John McGavin for giving me access to material from the REED 
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music-making were also traditionally associated with the Lords of Mis- 
rule.” Doubtless, rowdiness, drinking and horseplay accompanied all 
the festivities. 

An interesting, and unusual, association of gypsies with Robin Hood 
occurs in Father Richard Augustine Hay’s account of the Sinclairs of 
Roslin. Compiling his work from earlier manuscripts around 1700, Hay 
recorded that Sir William Sinclair of Roslin had at some point in the 
later sixteenth century (Sinclair died in 1584) saved an ‘Egyptian’ from 
hanging at the gibbet on the Burgh Muir of Edinburgh. As a result of this 
generosity, a group of gypsies would gather every year at the moat—‘the 
stanks’—at Roslin Castle ‘where they acted severall plays dureing the 
moneth of May and June. There were two towers at Roslin ‘which [were] 
allowed them for their residence, the one called Robin Hood, the other 
Little John.” The naming of the towers suggests that the plays performed 
to honour and thank Sinclair were, at least in part, Robin Hood plays. 
Robin Hood place-names are common throughout England, reflecting 
the legend rather than necessarily the one-time existence of the man. 
There are numerous ‘chairs, ‘leaps, ‘stables’ ‘wells, a ‘cave, ‘stone’ and 
‘bay, amongst other places associated with him. These two named tow- 
ers are a rare Scottish example. Amongst the nearest localities to Roslin 
associated with Robin Hood are the Robin Hood Buttes mentioned in 
1598 near Brampton in Cumberland, and, further away, Robin Hood’s 
Bay a little south of Whitby, first noted in 1544, both on routes from 
England to Scotland. A tower on the city wall at York, called Frost Tower 
in 1485, appears as ‘Robin Hood’s Tower’ in 1622 and is an interesting 
parallel with that at Roslin.” 


* * * 


The occasion of ‘misrule, whether led by the Abbot or Robin Hood, 
had the official blessing of the burgh authorities. In Aberdeen and 


Scotland project. Dr Winifred Coutts was of great assistance in accessing many primary 
sources for me, for which I am extremely grateful. 

23 The Records of Elgin, 1234-1800, 2 vols., ed. W. Cramond (New Spalding Club, 
1903-8), 12 May 1549. 

% Father Richard Augustine Hay, Prior of St Pieremont, Genealogie of the Sainteclaires 
of Rosslyn including the Chartulary of Rosslyn (Edinburgh, 1835), 136. For further infor- 
mation on this event see E. Williamson and J. J. McGavin, ‘Crossing the Border: the pro- 
vincial records of south-east Scotland; in A. Douglas and S.-B. MacLean (eds.), REED in 
Review: Essays in Celebration of the First Twenty-Five Years (Toronto, 2006), 167-9. 

27 Holt, Robin Hood, 106-8. 
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Haddington, for example, the towns paid the Abbots to fulfil their duties 
and in Aberdeen they were to meet the satisfaction of the council.” 
Similarly, in Edinburgh and Dunfermline the respective guilds mer- 
chant gave financial support to Robin Hood, as did the burgh council 
in Peebles.” The records of Ayr suggest that payment of Robin Hood 
and Little John became the responsibility of both the town treasurer and 
the guild merchant.” Indeed, in most burghs where records have sur- 
vived, the appointment as Robin Hood became almost a burgh ‘office, 
being rewarded with admittance to burgess-ship, remission of taxes or 
the allocation of a lump sum. 

Where there is evidence of fees, these are often modest. Robin Hood 
and Little John in Ayr received a mere 5 merks each.*! In 1550-1, the 
rate was £3 6s. 8d. for both Robin Hood and Little John. At the same 
time, George Dun was given £2 for expenses in offering hospitality in 
his home to four Frenchmen when he was Robin Hood.” Four years ear- 
lier, the Ayr treasurer had authorised a payment of £1 15s. 8d. for their 
involvement in the plays. It is unclear what the Frenchmen’s role was, 
but it was official.** In Dumfries, Robin Hood received 40s.** According 
to the account of the Common Good Fund of Peebles for the year 1554, 
a payment of 40s. was made to ‘Robert Hud’ ‘at command of the provest 
and bailyeis.** The following year Robin Hood received the burgess sil- 
ver of a new entrant to the fellowship of the town.** In Perth, Robin 
Hood received double this, being given two entrance fees.*” This was the 
sum given to Robin Hood in Dumfries.** 

However, in 1551 in Dunfermline Robin Hood and Little John 
received ‘all the prewelegis and unlawis that fallis in his tyme witht 
the... gild silvir that entres in the said tyme. This amounted to a mas- 
sive £60.” This seemingly large sum of money can be put in context. 


238 Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 24-5, 26. 

2 Gild Court Book of Dunfermline, 1433-1597, ed. E. P. Dennison Torrie (SRS, 1986), 
fo. 49. 

% Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 166. 

31 Ibid., 167; Ayr Burgh Accounts, 84. 
Ayr Burgh Accounts, 111. 

3 Ibid., 100. 

* Dumfries Archive Centre, MS WC4/8, Dumfries Burgh Court Book, fo. 188. 

3 NAS, MS B58/14/1, Peebles Burgh Records, Account Book, fo. 5. 

3% Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Peebles, 212. 

37 The Perth Guildry Book, 1452-1601, ed. M. Stavert (SRS, 1993), 163. 

38 Dumfries Archive Centre, MS WC4/8, Dumfries Burgh Court Book, fo. 188. 
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A parish minister’s stipend in 1561, for example, was between 100 and 
300 merks (£66 13s. 4d. and £200), an exhorter’s was 100 merks and a 
reader’s was 40 merks (£26 13s. 4d.). These have been considered, for 
the time, to be very generous.” Alternatively, a comparison might be 
made with the income of an ordinary working man, even though the 
wage rates of Scottish urban day-labourers are notoriously difficult to 
calculate, given that food or drink might be supplied as well as money 
and the number of days’ employment per individual per year is usually 
unknown. It has been estimated that the maximum summer rate, with 
no supplement for food and drink, in Edinburgh in 1540 was 0.8 pence, 
in 1552-3 1.3 pence, and in 1560 1.9 pence. In Aberdeen, between 1565 
and 1570, the rate was 1.4 pence.*! Robin Hood’s and Little John’s fees in 
Dunfermline were quite staggeringly high if the records are correct. 
The choice of man to lead the common people in their time of unrest 
at the May Games is also interesting. In Ayr, it became the custom 
that the burgh treasurers should take the part of Robin Hood and Lit- 
tle John.” Recent research has concluded that in Peebles ‘in 1471 the 
responsibility for organising public entertainment was placed on a bur- 
gess of long-standing prominence in the town...[and] the holding of 
office had not prevented the holder from progressing further in town 
life and may even have provided a stepping-stone to the attainment of 
higher office. This involvement of a prominent local family, often hold- 
ing important burghal office, continued well into the sixteenth century 
in the burgh.” The bestowing of honours as a reward for acting as Robin 
Hood is evidenced in other towns. In Dunfermline in 1552, the reign- 
ing Robin Hood was received free of fee as a member of the guild mer- 
chant.“ The records also suggest that the role might be undertaken by 
a political newcomer in order to fast-track him into the establishment. 
In Dundee, in 1521 Robin Hood, in honour of his position, was granted 
burgess-ship free. This was also at times the case in Edinburgh.* 


* Accounts of the Thirds of Benefices, 1561-1572, ed. G. Donaldson (SHS, 1949), 
p. xxi; G. Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation (Cambridge, 1960), 99. 

41 A. Gibson, ‘Prices and wages; in P. G. B. McNeill and H. L. MacQueen (eds.), Atlas 
of Scottish History to 1707 (Edinburgh, 1996), 328. 

2 Mill, Mediaeval Plays, 29. 

4 E. Williamson, ‘Drama and entertainment in Peebles in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Medieval English Theatre, 22 (2002), 127-44, at pp. 130, 135; APS, ii, 500; 
NAS, MS B58/8/3, Peebles Court and Council Book, fo. 3r. 

“ Gild Court Book of Dunfermline, fo. 49. 

3 Dundee City Archives, MS Dundee Burgh and Head Court Book, fo. 21; Roll of 
Edinburgh Burgesses and Guild Brethren, 1406-1700, ed. C. B. B. Watson (SRS, 1929), 16. 
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Even greater elitism evolved. In Dunfermline the role of Robin Hood 
was sometimes filled by a member of the local gentry family, the Halketts 
of Pitfirrane.* The enormous remuneration received in Dunfermline by 
Robin Hood and Little John in 1551, as noted above, might be accounted 
for by the fact that the person holding the honour of being Robin Hood 
was no less than Sir George Halkett himself. In Edinburgh, in 1518, the 
role of Little John ‘for to mak sports and jocosities’ was even offered 
to Master Francis Bothwell, bailie in 1516, prominent throughout this 
time in the burgh and provost by 1524.” His plea of non-acceptance was 
reinforced at a meeting of the town council with a letter of dispensation 
from the earl of Arran. 

All of this suggests that, by the middle to end of the fifteenth and 
throughout the sixteenth centuries, the role of Robin Hood as the tra- 
ditional leader and supporter of the common man was a position con- 
trolled by the urban authorities. The May revels may have served to 
release tension within burgh society, but they were monitored by the 
ruling group. Burgh government had devised a system to channel poten- 
tial unrest; tensions in Scottish urban society and any possible dissatis- 
faction with those in control could be defused by the seeming days of 
‘upturned order’—only as long as, in reality, those in control remained 
so. This would have been wholly acceptable to an urban society that 
believed that the ‘best and wisest; that is, the wealthiest, should rule for 
the benefit of all. And towns were increasingly oligarchic throughout 
the sixteenth century, whether large or small.” There was no ‘upturned 
order’. 

The records also hint that other aspects of the traditional view of the 
May revels were not in fact as they seemed. The refusal of Bothwell to 
take on the role of Little John and the fact that it was felt necessary to 
appeal to the burgh council with the reinforcement ofa letter from one as 
prominent as the earl of Arran highlights not only that the role of leader 
of the revels was a burgh government appointment. It also suggests 
that the holding of such an office was not always a sinecure. Bothwell’s 
reluctance was not unusual; it was not always a duty that was willingly 


46 Burgh Records of Dunfermline, ed. E. Beveridge (Edinburgh, 1917), 152, 224; Gild 
Court Book of Dunfermline, fo. 49. 

41 Edin. Recs., i, 176; cf. ibid., 163, 212, 219. 
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accepted or brought much pleasure. Will Douglas, who had acted as 
the Abbot of Unreason in Haddington, in 1530 found himself success- 
fully pursued in court by his dancers and musicians for unpaid wages. 
Six years later, the Haddington bailies felt sufficiently dubious about the 
likelihood of obtaining an Abbot that they elected an Abbot and two 
reserves—all of whom refused the ‘honour’ and were each fined 40s. for 
their insubordination. Had any one accepted he would have received a 
fee of 40s.—a burgess entry fee. By 1539, in order to encourage prospec- 
tive partakers, the proposed fee had risen to the burgess entry fee plus 
£4. By the following year, the town council chose an Abbot and seven 
reserves, such was their concern at lack of enthusiasm.” Similar prob- 
lems were faced in Ayr. In 1536 three persons were fined for their refusal 
to act as Abbot." 

Clearly, the role of leader of the revels was faced with the same public 
apathy as in other areas of municipal office.” Avoidance of public office 
was prevalent from the fifteenth century in Scotland, though perhaps 
less common than in England. Involvement in burgh government could 
prove a minefield. With, normally, relatively small fees, only occasional 
respite from burgh taxes and not all expenses paid, local government was 
essentially government by amateurs, forced to forgo working full-time 
for their livelihood to dedicate themselves to burgh matters.” Indeed, as 
Michael Lynch has pointed out, the level of non-commitment to burgh 
matters reached such a low point that even the compulsory attendance 
of burgesses at head courts—held only three times a year—was not rou- 
tinely obeyed.“ 


5 J, J. McGavin, ‘Drama in sixteenth-century Haddington, in S. Higgins and F. Paino 
(eds.), European Medieval Drama: Papers from the Third International Conference on 
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Was it for this reason that Robin Hood disappeared from the Scottish 
scene? This is possible. Some, however, have implied that the demise 
of his cult was a consequence of the control of the Reformed Church.” 
It is true that there was a concerted effort after the Reformation to rid 
the country of ‘superstitious’ saints’ days, carnival, May Games, cross- 
dressing, certain plays, especially on Sundays, and games inherited from 
pagan winter or summer festivals. The cult of Robin Hood fell into these 
categories. 

However, the opposition of the Reformed Church was not the sole 
cause of the demise of the cult. Already in 1555, a parliamentary stat- 
ute stated that there should be no impersonations of Robin Hood, 
Little John, the Abbot or the Queen of May. Anyone in royal burghs co- 
operating in the election of such figureheads would be liable to impris- 
onment, while those who took on the role would be deported; outside 
royal burghs there were less stringent punishments.” This implies that 
the Robin Hood cult was widespread, although more feared in towns, 
where the possibility of organised unrest or protest might have more 
impact. As so often in legislation dealing with social matters in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, this act was probably a response to a 
particular problem in a particular town: in one of the four major burghs 
the annual ritual of supposed disorder and power in the hands of the 
underdogs had perhaps begun to display precisely these features. And 
it had to be stopped. But parliament's fears rarely impacted on well- 
entrenched traditions. 

In 1561 a riot occurred in Edinburgh, a local tailor was ‘elected’ as 
Robin Hood, the city’s gates were seized and prisoners were released. 
For John Knox, this was evidence that ‘the raschall multitude war stirred 
up to mak a Robene Hude by ‘papistis and bishoppis.°” This was merely 
the start of the Reformed Church’s offensive to gain control of the popu- 
lace and their times of misrule. However, in April 1562 the Catholic 
queen supported the opposition to Robin Hood, possibly for politi- 
cal reasons, to avoid any manipulation by the Protestant council of a 
potential crowd in an anti-royal demonstration. Queen Mary wrote to 
Edinburgh town council that, in spite of an act of parliament specifically 
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forbidding Robin Hoods and Little Johns, it had come to her notice that 
the town was intent on such appointments in the coming May.” 

Traditions die hard, however, whatever governments decree. The pop- 
ular support for Edinburgh’s Robin Hood was replicated in other parts 
of the country. In Aberdeen in 1565 Henry Merschell was ‘convickit for 
being in conventioun with his colleggis in making of robin huid and lit- 
ill johne aganis the act of parliament and contemptioune of the provest, 
baillies and charge gevin by the belman at thair command.” Three days 
later the bellman assured the Aberdeen authorities that he had indeed 
passed through the town proclaiming that no one should meet playing 
on pipe or fiddle to choose a Robin Hood, Little John, Abbot of Unrea- 
son or Queen of the May, all of which contravened the statutes of parlia- 
ment.” The matter was considered of such import that the whole town 
was summoned to convene to hear the contents of a letter from Queen 
Mary, which the provost had gone to Edinburgh to receive, concerning 
these ‘enormiteis. Her majesty claimed that ‘expreslie contrar the tennor 
of our actis of parliament’ the people had ‘arrogantlie attemptit... to elect 
amangis thame selffis Robene hude and Litil Johnne’ Significantly she 
added that this had been achieved by ‘oppine convocatioun in weirlyk 
maner alsweill on the sabbaoth as utheris prophane dayis, which would, 
moreover, lead to ‘licentious libertie. Her main concern was probably 
‘oppine convocatioun in weirlyk maner. 

This suggests that the townspeople were acting unofficially in their 
appointment of May Games leaders. The contemporary records make it 
clear, however, that not all town authorities supported the suppression 
of Robin Hood. In Dumfries, funds were still being allocated to Robin 
Hood in 1570; one unfortunate, Thom Trustre, was even fined for refus- 
ing the office of Robin Hood or Little John.” 

Non-cooperation with central government continued throughout the 
seventies in certain areas. In St Andrews, in 1575, the minister warned 
against the acting of plays on the Sabbath, in particular ‘the playis of 
Robein Huid’ which were ‘expres defendit and forbiddin be Act of 
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Parliament:® There must have been talk in Edinburgh in 1579 of a Robin 
Hood play, for the burgh authorities ordered it proclaimed throughout 
the town that ‘na inhabitant within this burgh presume to accompany 
any sic as ar of mynde to renew the playes of Robene Hude.™ 

Dalkeith presbytery also warned in May 1582 that the kirk discipline 
would come into force if Robin Hood or Abbot of Unreason plays took 
place. The warning seems not to have been sufficiently stern, for the fol- 
lowing year a number of people were summoned to answer for profaning 
the Sabbath at Lasswade by Robin Hood, Little John and May plays.® In 
1590 the presbytery were again bringing in offenders for profaning the 
Sabbath with a Robin Hood play, this time in Cranston.® 

But the purge of Robin Hood was sufficiently successful that the poet 
Alexander Scott wrote, some time before his death in c.1584: 


In May quhene men leid everich one 
Wt Robene Hoid and Littill Johne, 

To bring in bowis and birkin bobbynis; 
Now all sic game is fastlingis gone 

Bot gif it be amangis clovin Robbynis.” 


Far from being a festivity funded and controlled by the town authorities, 
the Robin Hood cult was now becoming a furtive pastime of the under- 
privileged. The cult was going underground. 

A promise made in 1588 by the provost, bailies and council of Had- 
dington to uphold the true religion included the intent to abolish the 
plays of Robin Hood, Little John and the Abbot of Unreason. This sug- 
gests that the Robin Hood cult was still at least known, if not popular, 
in the town. Indeed, the following year sundry youths of the town were 
called to order for their behaviour. They neatly avoided censure from 
the presbytery by pleading that if their minstrels parading through the 
town smacked of ‘pasche playis, abbot of unresone, robene houd and sic 
uther prophane playis...thay ar hartlie sorie for this and other offences. 
They received merely a caution. 
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So the cult, in spite of persistent disapproval, lingered on. An ‘abbot 
play’ in Elgin led to a disturbance by the townspeople in 1590.° There 
were still enactments into the seventeenth century. One of the last refer- 
ences to Robin and Little John comes in 1610 in the Kelso presbytery 
records when those who acted in these roles at Linton were to be pun- 
ished.” The fact that one of the players was a local gentleman suggests 
that Robin's popularity was not merely confined to the common man. It 
is quite possible that Robin Hood’s celebration lasted well into the sev- 
enteenth century, subsumed within the continuing practice of celebrat- 
ing the May heralding of summer, to which there are many references 
in spite of government and kirk opposition. Cross-dressing and the col- 
lecting of greenery from the local woods survived, as did the visits to 
healing wells, and plays and dancing and the lighting of midsummer 
bonfires.” 


* * * 


The records suggest, therefore, that there were three main factors that 
prompted official opposition. One was the desire of the newly reformed 
kirk to sanctify the Sabbath and prevent disrespect to it from frivolous 
pastimes and plays, whether involving Robin Hood or not. There were 
undertones of anti-Catholicism, as revealed so clearly by John Knox, 
in the suppression of Robin Hood. It may be significant that there was 
never mention of a Maid Marian in the Scottish cult, unlike that of Eng- 
land, and even there Marian was a relatively late player. Robin Hood, 
rather, was a devotee of the Virgin Mary and a faithful attender at the 
mass.” 

The second cause for concern was a heightened fear that such events 
could lead to licentiousness. Without doubt the May Games would have 
led to an element of ribaldry, not condoned by the reformed church. 

And thirdly, such gatherings, particularly of large numbers, could 
lead to riot and offer the means of expression of unrest and opposition 
to authority. Sir William Stewart of Roslin’s entertainment by gypsies 
may in fact be such a case. The recording of the gypsy plays follows 
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immediately on the comment that Sinclair had ‘gathered a great many 
manuscripts which had been taken by the rabble out of our monasterys 
in the time of the reformation.” As a committed Roman Catholic he was 
permitting the gypsy revelries in direct defiance of the kirk’s narrow- 
mindedness, and at a time when government attitudes against them 
were hardening to the point of insistence that they settle in one place, 
within the established master-craftsman relationship, or suffer expul- 
sion from the country.” The authorities, whether small burgh councils 
or those holding power in the capital, were fearful of any unrest that 
might be expressed through games, play or pageant. As Michael Lynch 
has argued, ‘there can be little doubt that a fear of the urban mob affected 
both the court and the reformed church.” 

There was nothing new in this post-Reformation opposition, how- 
ever. The new religious regime merely heightened the fears that had 
always existed among those in authority. An act of parliament might 
have been circumvented in the past by the wilful, but the inquisitorial 
eyes of the presbyteries and kirk sessions were harder to evade. When 
pre-Reformation documentation is analysed, this underlying tension 
about Robin Hood and the May Games becomes clearly one that had 
existed for a long time. 

This is evidenced also in England. The Robin Hood tales were long 
a target for the condemnation of the church. In the fourteenth-century 
Piers Plowman (c.1377), Sloth was an idle priest who couldn't say the 
pater noster correctly but recited tales of Robin Hood.” Early in the 
following century Dives and Pauper condemned those who revelled in 
songs and tales of Robin Hood or other such ‘ribudry’ rather than attend 
church services. In a sixteenth-century translation of The Ship of Fools 
it was claimed that 


For goodlie scripture in not worth an hawe 
But tales are loved of ribaudry. 

And many are so blinded with their foly 
That no scriptur think they so true nor gode 
As a foolish jest of Robin Hode. 
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Protestants took up the mantle of the old church. Hugh Latimer fulmi- 
nated in 1549 that he had actually found himself locked out of church on 
Robin Hood's day and the parishioners had all departed for a ‘gathering’ 
in celebration of the day.” 

As soon as documentation of the May Games is available in Scotland, 
so is evidence of the concern of those in authority. It was decided in 
Aberdeen in 1445 that, due to ‘diverss enormities in tyme bigane be the 
Abbits of this burgh callit Bone Acorde, there were to be no such Abbots. 
Rather, in future, the Abbot was to be either the alderman or one of 
the bailies.” This strongly suggests that persons of minor rank, or even 
members of the general community, had functioned as Abbots, but that 
their time of misrule had led to perceived instability within the town. 
Greater control of this position was required by the burgh authorities. 

Even when officially appointed, the leader of the May Games might 
cause problems for the town leaders. In 1552 in Aberdeen it was decided 
that excessive festivity was taking place, especially in May, which was 
thought ‘nothor profitabill nor godlie’ and harmed the young men 
elected to lead the May Games ‘becaus the last elekit did aye pretent 
to surmont in thair predecessouris in thair ryetouss and sumpteous 
banketing.” 

There was, then, something of a contradiction in the town authorities’ 
relationship with Robin Hood. He was officially appointed and financed; 
but he was also a potential problem. It was essential that he should be 
controlled. Plays, games and carnival associated with him should not 
open the door to misuse by the populace. Merrymaking was permitted 
but must not lead to rioting or insubordination. 

Did this traditional supposed defender of the underprivileged and 
the personification of resistance serve to placate the fears or concerns of 
the populace about those in government? Could the Robin Hood games 
be seen as an expression of popular discontent? Were they in reality sub- 
versive, or were the attempted suppressions by those in authority—lay 
and ecclesiastical—merely an over-reaction? Certainly, it was the view 
of those in control that such gatherings might be the stage for expres- 
sions of resistance to those in authority; and at times there was probably 
some reason to adopt this view. The people were, after all, celebrating 
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an outlaw who, with his gang, robbed, murdered and cocked a snook at 
authority. 

As Michael Lynch himself has indicated, however, there is little in the 
Scottish records to suggest that there was a genuine danger of outright 
rebellion or even unduly disturbing social protest.*° Indeed, the close 
monitoring of Robin Hood and the Abbot might, rather, be seen as a re- 
affirmation of the true order of urban society—a hierarchical one—with 
all keeping their due place, as long as riotous or licentious behaviour did 
not ensue. The fact that the tradition took so long to fall into disuse, in 
spite of repeated efforts by the authorities, would suggest that the cult of 
Robin Hood was well-loved. Robin and the May Games were the oppor- 
tunity for fun, merriment and relaxation from hard labour. This was the 
main purpose—Robin Hood was an escape from reality—and why there 
was such resistance to his demise. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EMERGENCE OF AN ELITE CRAFT: 
THE INCORPORATION OF SURGEONS OF 
EDINBURGH, 1505~-c.1680 


HELEN M. DINGWALL 


The study of urban history has evolved rather more slowly in Scotland 
than elsewhere, but over the last few decades great strides have been 
made, to a considerable extent reflecting Michael Lynch’s significant 
contributions in this area. While Gordon and Dicks’ Scottish Urban 
History had dealt mainly with more modern periods, Lynch edited and 
contributed to The Scottish Medieval Town and The Early Modern Town 
in Scotland, which were pioneering works on the medieval and early 
modern periods.' Subsequent exchanges between Lynch and Whyte 
over interpretation of surviving sources sharpened the debate over how 
these sources should be used in evaluating the urban past.’ Scotland is 
less well served in the survival of sources than England, or indeed many 
other countries, and family or community reconstruction is largely 
impossible. Nonetheless, it has been possible to elucidate and evaluate 
the social structure and function of a number of Scottish towns and 
their inhabitants in medieval and early modern Scotland.’ 
Urbanisation is a key feature of social, economic and demographic 
change, and in the European context has been the subject of analysis by, 
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for example, de Vries and Friedrichs.* Scotland may have been slower to 
urbanise than some other European countries,’ but by the mid seven- 
teenth century its burgh network had expanded considerably, albeit that 
most of the towns were relatively small in size. This situation was not 
static, and the fortunes of individual burghs ebbed and flowed accord- 
ing to social and economic change.‘ 

Many Scottish burghs received their founding charters direct from 
the monarch and were thus designated royal burghs, allowing them 
exclusive rights to foreign trade, though with a concomitant respon- 
sibility for providing the burghs’ share of parliamentary taxation. The 
development of the urban network, limited in scale though it might 
have been, provided the foundations for the construction of a social and 
economic hierarchy rather different from that which obtained in rural 
areas, where there was clearer polarisation between the nobles and gen- 
try and the humbler tenants. 

Edinburgh was unique in early modern urban Scotland, and by 1700 
boasted a population of around 45,000, including its suburbs.’ Though 
minuscule in comparison to London or Paris, Edinburgh was able to 
develop the characteristics of the large town, particularly in its substan- 
tial tier of middling-sort merchants, lawyers and senior craftsmen, and 
also in its ability to sustain large enough groups of practitioners of a 
range of craft occupations to warrant the award of charters of Incorpo- 
ration. This chapter will assess the emergence and early development of 
one of these crafts—the barbers and surgeons. This was perhaps not a 
typical urban craft, but it was one which clearly and very quickly became 
the senior Edinburgh craft, not through its numbers, but because of 
other factors. 


* * * 


The historiographical debate about the origins of the professions is rel- 
evant here, in terms of the self-image which the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons and Barbers tried to portray and the actions it took in pursuit of 
its aims. Historians remain divided on this issue, particularly concern- 
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ing the medical profession. Holmes, for example, takes the view that 
professions could not be fully formed or independent until the age of 
the industrial revolution, at which point it was possible for aspirant pro- 
fessions to break the bonds of political and royal patronage, which had 
hitherto been a key feature of their survival.’ Cook claims that only phy- 
sicians could be regarded as professionals in the early modern period, 
as they formed the only group which declared itself thus,’ while Pelling 
urges historians to view the ‘professionals’ against the complex back- 
cloth of the economically-driven as well as largely unregulated medi- 
cal marketplace. O’Day, in her recent examination of the professions 
in England during the period c.1450-1800, stresses shared educational 
experience (which would exclude the surgeons) and the emergent 
Renaissance ethos of social humanism and ‘service to the commonweal’ 
as being of particular importance in separating out professionals from 
mere practitioners." In this instance physicians seem easier to deal with 
than surgeons, whose occupation was of necessity applied and practical 
rather than learned and advisory. 

These two processes, urbanisation and professionalisation (though 
any term such as process or evolution would be anathema to the post- 
modernist), would seem to be fundamental to any assessment of the 
Edinburgh surgeons, who were undeniably members of a practical 
craft, but who fervently wished to be accepted as a ‘learned society’. It is 
unlikely that any early modern surgeon would articulate abstract con- 
cepts of professionalisation (though Incorporation records do include 
the term profession), but they certainly did aspire to recognition for 
their learning. The effectiveness of their practical skills was limited by 
lack of anaesthetics or the means to control infection, and their ethical 
standpoint seemed to permit actions which would be deemed unethi- 
cal nowadays (such as ‘poaching’ high-status patients), but this did not 
impede the constant drive towards acceptance at another level. 
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A feature of most early modern towns of any reasonable size was the 
so-called ‘middling sort’—a stratum of society which was not nobility or 
gentry, but equally was not poor or without influence. Urban merchants 
and lawyers formed a significant proportion of this middle layer—their 
wealth being less closely tied to landholding (though many of the more 
substantial merchants and lawyers saw it as a matter of prestige to acquire 
country estates) and more to the products of mercantile enterprises or 
the provision of learned services. It is not clear whether a direct link can 
be made here between the Incorporation of Surgeons and Edinburgh's 
middling sort, though the surgeons paid tax at the same rate as lawyers, 
a group perhaps more easily accepted as professionals at that time.’ Per- 
haps all that can be claimed is that the more complex socio-economic 
structure and dynamics of the larger early modern town were an essen- 
tial incubating factor for the elite craft groups as well as the embryonic 
professions. 

The core of the typical early modern Scottish town was its communi- 
ties of merchants and craftsmen, although both groups were generally 
outnumbered by indwellers who were not burgesses. The merchants had 
their guild and the crafts had their incorporations, all of these groups 
sharing common aims of self-preservation, demarcation and social 
responsibility towards their sick and poor. Marwick, for example, notes 
that in Edinburgh in March 1579-80, a number of craft deacons, includ- 
ing the surgeons, undertook to ‘tak and sufficientlie sustene and vphald 
from begging their owin poor, sic as are faillit craftsmen, with their 
wyffes, bairnis and servandis.” The Decreet Arbitrall of 1583 altered the 
‘sett’ (constitution) of the burgh, so that henceforth there would be con- 
stant craft representation on the town council, though outnumbered by 
merchants."* From that point the surgeons had a permanent presence at 
the heart of local government as one of the six designated craft coun- 
cillors. Their voice may have been small in political terms, but it was 
nonetheless important for that voice to be present. The merchant elite 
of Edinburgh formed what has been termed a self-perpetuating oligar- 
chy, with the old council electing new members and certain merchant 
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dynasties dominating.” It was in this atmosphere of merchant-domi- 
nated town government, in a period of structural realignment in the 
larger towns, that the Edinburgh surgeons began to flourish. 


* * * 


In his history of Edinburgh published in 1753, Maitland describes sur- 
gery as ‘that very useful and curious art, and also notes that the surgeons 
were ‘the first Company of Crafts in Edinburgh.’* Useful and curious 
were perhaps not quite how the surgeons would have wished them- 
selves to be described, though curious may have had different semantic 
nuances at that time. Whatever the case, this apparently most curious 
of crafts had beginnings very similar to those of the least curious of its 
fellow trades. 

The history of the Incorporation has been covered in detail elsewhere, 
but for the present purpose a brief account is necessary.” The latter part 
of the fifteenth century and the early decades of the sixteenth saw a 
flurry of craft charters or seals of cause issued by the Edinburgh town 
council to various occupational groups, including skinners, bonnetmak- 
ers and hammermen; the tenth group to apply for these privileges was 
the surgeons and barbers. The earliest surviving evidence comes from a 
document dated 24 April 1504, which gave the ‘kirkmaister and ouers- 
man [i.e. overman] of the barberis’ permission to hold divine service 
at the altar to St Mungo in St Giles’ High Kirk. This was typical of steps 
taken by craft groups to establish and maintain altars to enable the say- 
ing of mass on their behalf—the Edinburgh hammermen, for example, 
were incorporated in 1483, and funded an altar dedicated to St Eloi.’ 
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The corporate religious focus of the burgh was manifested visually in 
the annual Corpus Christi procession, and a major religious element in 
individual incorporations was to be expected. Crafts elsewhere made 
similar civic contributions, the barber-surgeons of York, for example, 
taking part in the annual mystery plays.” The religious focus would, of 
course, change after the Reformation, following which the Incorpora- 
tion required its entrant masters to swear allegiance to the Seal of Cause 
‘excepting idolatry containit therintill. 

On 1 July 1505, the Edinburgh town council considered a petition 
for incorporation submitted by the surgeons and barbers, and this was 
granted, as the council considered it ‘consonant to resoun and na hurt 
to our Souerane Lordis Hienes, ws, nor nane vtheris his liegis.”° This 
brought into being a craft incorporation which started life as simply 
that—a group of craftsmen who wished occupational demarcation and a 
corporate religious and social community. However, the text of the Seal 
of Cause contained distinctive occupation-related clauses that helped to 
set the group apart from its fellow crafts from the start. 

It may be argued that of all the factors which shaped the Incorpora- 
tion and its members, literacy was of prime importance. Most historians 
agree that literacy levels were low in Scotland at this time, although the 
detail may be debated.” It is also clear that despite best intentions the lev- 
els achieved by some surgical apprentices were not as high as might have 
been desired. This, though, does not detract from the major point that as a 
group the Incorporation was, perhaps uniquely, literate. The Seal of Cause 
stated: ‘na maisters of the said craft sall tak ane prentis or feit man in tyme 
cuming to vse the Surregeane craft without he can baith wryte and reid’ 
It is clear from the records that this rule was policed, and that literacy in 
Latin was expected as well as in the vernacular. In 1643, for example, one 
apprentice was ‘deemed deficient’ in his Latin grammar and ordered to 
be retested.” This was in contrast to the situation in London. There, the 
Company of Barber Surgeons decided in July 1556 that ‘no barber surgeon 
that doth occupy the mystery of surgery in the Clothing (Company) or 
out of the Clothing shall take or have any prentice but that he can skill of 


9 M. Barnet, “The barber-surgeons of York, Medical History, 12 (1968), 19-30. 

20 Dingwall, Famous and Flourishing Society, 297. 

a R. A. Houston, Literacy in Early Modern Europe: Culture and Education, 1500-1800 
(London, 1988). 

2 Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh [hereafter RCSEd] Minute Books, 2 Feb. 
1643. 
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the Latine tongue —but only a few weeks later it was decreed that a master 
could engage an apprentice ‘though he may not be learned in the Lating 
tongue.” 

Most craft incorporations required their apprentices to learn all 
aspects of their trade fully, and the surgeons were no different. It was 
stipulated in the Seal of Cause that 


euerie man that is to be maid freman and maister amangis ws be examinit 
and previt in thir poyntis following, that is to say, that he knaw anatomell, 
nature and complexion of euery member humanis bodie, and inlykewayes 
he knaw all the vaynis of the samyn, that he may mak flewbothomell [i.e. 
phlebotomy—bloodletting] in dew tyme, for euery man aucht to knaw the 
nature and substance of euery thing that he werkis, or ellis he is negligent; 
and that we may have anis in the yeir any condampnit man efter he be 
deid to mak antomell off, quhairthraw we may haif experience, ilk ane to 
instrict vtheris, and we sall do suffrage for the soule.” 


It was also decreed that apprentices should learn the astrological signs 
and their implications. This was perfectly logical, given prevalent beliefs 
about the relationships between the human body, the seasons, the super- 
natural and the universe. By this time, though, dissection of the human 
body in order to gain more objective information was acceptable, and 
Vesalius seminal anatomical text, published in 1543, was available to 
the Edinburgh surgeons and their apprentices.” The surviving writ- 
ten records of the Incorporation begin in 1581, and the first apprentice 
to become a master, William Bisset, was ‘fund qualifiet’ the following 
year.” However, despite the focus on study and learning, the number 
of apprentices who eventually became passed masters was low, only a 
quarter achieving a seat at the Incorporations table. In this the Incor- 
poration was in line with fellow crafts in Edinburgh and elsewhere, with 
relatively few apprentices becoming masters, probably for diverse rea- 
sons, including death during apprenticeship.” Apprentices do not often 
seem to have been dismissed for academic incompetence; only a few 
cases are noted of individuals being retested in Latin, and very few failed 
at the last hurdle of final examination. Most instances of Incorporation 


233 Company of Barber Surgeons of London, Court Minute Books, 22 July 1556, 21 Aug. 
1556. 

24 Edin. Recs., i, 101-4. 

3 Andreas Vesalius, De Humani Corporis Fabrica (Basle, 1543). 

2% RCSEd, Minute Books, 4 June 1582. 

27 I. K. Ben-Amos, ‘Failure to become freemen: urban apprentices in early modern 
England; Social History, 16 (1991), 155-72. 
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masters being allowed to fill a vacant apprenticeship early were attrib- 
uted to death, absconding or removal of an apprentice by his guardian. 

In line with most urban crafts and in pursuit of demarcation and cor- 
porate identity, the fledgling Incorporation set up a typical organisa- 
tional structure, the deacon being elected annually, together with the 
boxmaster (treasurer) and keeper of the kist (the locked chest contain- 
ing charters, banners and the Incorporation’s mortcloth). Holding office 
could be costly; in 1596 John Naysmith had to repay £40 as the box had 
been ‘broken be som wicket persone?” The deacon was assisted by four 
‘quartermasters, who ensured that the crafts rights and privileges were 
being upheld, and also that surgeons and apprentices were themselves 
acting correctly. Their duties also involved ensuring that barbers did not 
attempt to perform surgical procedures. As the Incorporation became 
more firmly established, the barbers were put firmly in their place. As 
early as the 1580s they were warned against practising any surgical pro- 
cedures, and most had been forced to ‘hang out their basins’ in the Can- 
ongate and surrounding suburbs rather than within the boundaries of 
Edinburgh proper; in 1722 they were separated formally from the sur- 
geons.” By the end of the seventeenth century many Edinburgh barbers 
also practised wigmaking, forming the increasingly popular occupation 
of barber-periwigmaker.* In Glasgow, where there was, uniquely, a joint 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, established in 1599, the barbers had 
subordinate status from the start, being adopted as a ‘pendicle’ of the 
Faculty, and ‘rather...as servants than sons.*! 

A key feature throughout was the drive to exclude any surgical prac- 
tice by non-masters. In Glasgow, it was not unusual for individuals to 
be granted a limited licence according to surgical competence;” but this 
was not normally allowed in Edinburgh. One interesting concession 


28 RCSEd, Minute Books, 11 Oct. 1596. 

» For a fuller account of the barbers see Dingwall, Famous and Flourishing Society, 
11-45. 

3 The Poll Tax records of the 1690s show that the occupational designation of 
‘barber-periwigmaker’ was well established, and indeed flourishing, with high numbers 
of Edinburgh apprentices registered to that trade. 

31 A. Duncan, Memorials of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 1599- 
1850 (Glasgow, 1896), 46. 

32 Such as Gilbert Wilson, who managed to upgrade his licence in 1672 so that he 
could henceforth ‘let blood and apply cauteries, in addition to the terms of his previous 
licence: J. Geyer-Kordesch and F. Macdonald, Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow: the 
History of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 1599-1858 (London, 
1999), 120. 
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seems to have been made in 1595, when on 1 August the town council 
adjudicated a complaint against a Frenchman, Maister Awin Parisian. 
He was banned from practising surgery except ‘the cutting of the stayne, 
the curing of that sort of rymbursin [i.e. hernia] quha hes their entrel- 
lis fallin in their bawcod [i.e. scrotum], the cataract or sluch of the eye, 
the pest and the diseases of wemin resultand upon thair birth, being 
licenced to carry out these procedures ‘according to his skill thairof’ 
This was at a time when numbers of Incorporation masters were low, 
which may explain the concession. 

By the mid-1650s the Incorporation was well established. It had sur- 
vived a crisis of numbers at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
which had been partly caused by plague, and had adopted the expedi- 
ent of admitting apothecaries to build up the numbers and create the 
sub-species of surgeon-apothecary (though this group would disappear 
by the early years of the eighteenth century).* It acquired its first real 
home with the purchase and renovation of Curriehill House in 1656 at 
a cost of 3,000 merks—a substantial building forming a potent visual 
symbol of the strength and confidence of the Incorporation. Following 
construction of its next home, Old Surgeons’ Hall, in the 1690s, a library 
and museum collection were established, aimed at furthering the image 
of the learned society. Entrant masters had been tested from the start, 
but in 1647 the first detailed regulations for the conduct and scope of 
the examinations were set out, in order to standardise the procedure, a 
further step towards an orderly and learned society. 

Efforts to continue the upward social drive also saw the introduction 
of Honorary Freedoms to individuals of note, ‘who may countenance 
protest or otherways concurre to the preservation and maintenance 
of their just interests and concerns.” The first such award went to Sir 
Andrew Ramsay, provost, in 1671. The Incorporation maintained a 
politically pragmatic face throughout, and this is perhaps manifest most 
clearly in the inclusion of the duke of Cumberland on the list of Honor- 
ary Freemen following the failed Jacobite campaign of 1745-6. 


* For a time in the mid seventeenth century a Fraternity of Apothecaries and Sur- 
geon-Apothecaries existed, but it did not survive long enough to influence medical 
politics. 

** RCSEd, Minute Books, 15 July 1647. 

35 RCSEd, Minute Books, 13 June 1671. Those elected, though, would not be allowed 
to ‘exerce the practicall part and manuall operations of the said profession. 
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Plate 8.1 Page from Royal College of Surgeons’ minute books, dated 15 July 
1647, detailing examination regulations. Reproduced with permission of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
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Medical organisation in Glasgow was on a much smaller scale and 
under the aegis of the unified Faculty, but neither Glasgow nor any other 
Scottish town had the numbers to allow surgeons to dominate either the 
crafts or the embryonic medical profession to anything like the same 
extent as Edinburgh. Early surgical organisation in London was on 
similar lines to that in Edinburgh, although the surgeons and barbers 
did not enjoy such high social regard. A small Fellowship of Surgeons 
had been formed around 1300, though it was too small to form a guild. 
The barbers gained institutional status in the mid fifteenth century, 
and were further strengthened by a charter from Henry VIII in 1512, 
with amalgamation of the two groups by 1540 to form the Company of 
Barber-Surgeons.** Final separation between surgeons and barbers did 
not come until 1744. 

Elsewhere in Europe, surgical training was influenced by local factors 
also. In France by the middle of the thirteenth century a rough division 
had appeared between the surgeons and barbers on the one hand, and 
the spicers and apothecaries on the other. Surgery in Paris had always 
had an academic aspect, with the foundation of the College of St Come 
in 1311, forming a sort of intermediate level between the university sur- 
geons, senior in the surgical hierarchy, and the Company of Barber-Sur- 
geons. Closed-shop surgical communities also appeared in other French 
towns, including Orleans, Tours and Lyons, and much of the political 
influence on these developments came from the royal physician.” In 
Italy there was also university influence, though the medical market- 
place was just as open and varied as it was in most parts of Europe. In 
the kingdom of Naples, for example, the Protomedicato (a committee 
headed by the royal physician) oversaw medical affairs, including sur- 
gery.” A common feature in all locations was the difficulty in enforcing 
demarcation in the complex and difficult to regulate medical market- 
place, and Edinburgh was no different in this regard. 


* * * 
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The surgeons supplied one of the six craft places in the town council 
following the Decreet Arbitrall of 1583. This was the culmination and 
resolution of a bitter dispute between merchants and craftsmen, during 
which some of the craftsmen ‘drew swords in the Tolbooth’® The rea- 
sons why the Incorporation was accorded senior status from the start 
are unclear, given their small numbers and restricted surgical compe- 
tence. The more numerous hammermen, or the goldsmiths who pro- 
duced goods for the elite, might have been expected to take first place. 
The goldsmiths were ‘second only to the surgeons in the eyes of the mer- 
chant-dominated Town Council, while in Aberdeen the hammermen 
indeed appear to have been the senior among the seven main crafts.“ 
What the surgeons ‘traded’ was treatment and their intellectual reputa- 
tion as being knowledgeable and learned in their area. 

The Incorporation was also a prominent member of the ‘Blue Blanket’ 
convenery of crafts, which met in the Magdalen Chapel in the Cowgate 
to thrash out a corporate craft view on burgh politics. It provided the 
deacon convener of the gathering on many occasions.” The origins of 
the convenery are obscure, but Maitland claims that it was formed dur- 
ing the reign of Mary queen of Scots, primarily to preserve the inter- 
ests of the trades against encroachment by the merchants. The deacon 
convener also had custody of the Blue-Blanket flag, ‘falsely called the 
Banner of the Holy Ghost’* In his history of the convenery, however, 
Pennecuik claims that it was the consequence of a gift made by James 
III. His history also illustrates the armorial bearings of the various 
trades ‘according to their precedancy, the surgeons’ arms being listed 
first.“ Whatever its origins, this was an important forum in which the 


° A. Pennecuik, An Historical Account of the Blue Blanket, or Craftsmens Banner, 
Containing the Fundamental Principles of the Good-Town, with the Powers and Preroga- 
tives of the Crafts of Edinburgh ec (Edinburgh, 1722), 74. 

“© G. Dalgleish and S. Maxwell, The Lovable Craft, 1687-1987: an Exhibition to Cel- 
ebrate the 300th Anniversary of the Royal Charter of the Incorporation of Goldsmiths of 
the City of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1987), 5. 

4 G. DesBrisay, E. Ewan and H. L. Diack, ‘Life in the two towns; in Dennison, Ditch- 
burn and Lynch (eds.), Aberdeen before 1800, 45. 

42 Between 1570 and 1730 the surgeons provided 39 deacon conveners—the high- 
est number of any craft: J. Colston, The Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 
1891), 145-50. 

8 Maitland, History, 318. The origin of the title is obscure, but Maitland argues that 
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Incorporation could exert its political influence in the town. Furth of 
the town, surgeons represented Edinburgh frequently at meetings of the 
convention of royal burghs, a corporate burgh political forum unique to 
Scotland.* 

Members of the Incorporation were involved as individuals in a num- 
ber of other aspects of burgh life. For example, in 1525 Alexander Pen- 
necuik obtained the tack of the ‘gaitt-dichting and dewtis’ for the sum 
of £28—an example of private enterprise outwith his surgical calling but 
in line with his role as burgess. In more surgical areas, in 1557 the town 
paid John Wauchlott £3 for ‘curing and mending of James Hendersonis 
leg.“ A sign of the wider times came in October 1648, when the town 
council appointed the Incorporation’s deacon among a delegation to 
‘goe doun to the Cannogait in the eftirnoone and in the counsels name 
to salute the lord Cromwell.” The Incorporation was thus involved in 
many aspects of the life of the burgh. As burgesses the surgeons had 
other responsibilities as well as opportunities for a little commercial 
enterprise. 

One of the main differences between the surgeons and the other 
craft incorporations, however, was the extent to which the town council 
could or could not interfere in the operation of the craft. Town council 
records are full of detailed enactments regulating the minutiae of manu- 
facture and selling of goods, but it was not possible for the council to 
prescribe or police what the surgeons did. It could not fix the cost of a 
surgical procedure in the same way that it could the weight and price of 
a loaf of bread. This seems one area in which the surgeon craft never had 
a typical relationship with the town council. Quality of cloth could be 
specified, regulations could be drawn up to oversee the work of butch- 
ers, shoemakers or weavers, but it was not within the competence of 
the town council to regulate surgery, except when cases were brought 
to the burgh court for adjudication—in which circumstances the town 


Duress in the Castle of Edinburgh: It was thenceforth the rallying symbol for tradesmen 
under arms. 

* See T. Pagan, The Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland (Glasgow, 1926), for a 
detailed account of the organisation. 
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council took advice from other members of the Incorporation. In 1656 
a surgeon sued one of his patients for unpaid fees for ‘cureing of his 
dochter of a brokin leg. The magistrates found in favour of the surgeon, 
but only after they had consulted ‘skillfull and honest chyrurgians anent 
the cure.** This is in contrast to some German towns, where surgeons 
were obliged to present problematic cases to a committee of enquiry set 
up by the town governors, in the general course of treatment, not just in 
disputed cases.” The town also adjudicated in territorial disputes with 
the physicians and apothecaries. In 1643, for example, it decreed that 
‘all manual operations about dead or living bodies of men, woemen or 
children did properly belong to the saidis chirurgians.” 

In modern parlance, the surgeons networked energetically, with the 
single-minded aim of raising their occupational and social status. By the 
end of the seventeenth century, relations with the town council would 
become strained, but during the period under review, the dynamics of 
the early modern town were the bedrock of the emerging craft incor- 
porations. The surgeons needed these foundations but at the same time 
were desperately keen to display their differences. The complex net- 
working activities of the middling sort in England have been examined 
by D’Cruze, who claims that networking was necessary in order for a 
member of the middling sort to consolidate their political and occupa- 
tional influence, and it seems that the Edinburgh Incorporation was well 
aware of this need.*! 

In burgh politics, the balance of power between the three medical 
groups in Edinburgh was with the surgeons, unlike the situation in Lon- 
don, where physicians and apothecaries were much more powerful. The 
Incorporation had the general support of the council until the 1680s, 
when bitter disputes arose between the surgeons and physicians over 
control of the apothecaries. For all of the sixteenth century and most 
of the seventeenth, though, the Incorporation was able to depend on 
almost unqualified backing from its creator. It called on council enforce- 
ment of demarcations, as witnessed, for example, by an order given on 


‘8 ECA, Burgh Court Acts and Decreets, 23 Dec. 1656. 
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one occasion to five individuals, including one rejoicing in the name of 
Anthone Frankdeveill, who were ‘dischargit...of all occupeing or vsing 
of cherurgeanrie or barbour craft vnto the tyme they were admyttit and 
maid fre with the said craft.” 


* * * 


A key factor in the progress of the Incorporation was its exploitation 
of as many levels of social and political help and patronage as it could. 
Almost from its first breath, it declared itself to be above the other 
crafts—not in so many words, perhaps, but in its actions and stated 
aims. While it maintained a strong connection with the convenery and 
town council, the Incorporation often pursued high-level connections. 
Master surgeons were appointed royal surgeon, and high-status patients 
were treated—including one unfortunate individual who made the trau- 
matic journey from Moscow with a bullet in his leg.” Surgeons carried 
out post-mortem examinations on important corpses. Some surgeons 
were landowners in their own right, such as Alexander Pennycuik of 
Newhall and James Borthwick of Stow. 

Royal connections served the Incorporation well from the start. 
James IV ratified the Seal of Cause in October 1506, and subsequent 
royal support came at intervals in the next century. Mary queen of Scots 
granted the Incorporation an important concession in 1567, when sur- 
geons were exempted from bearing arms in conflict, as the ‘cunyng men 
of the occupatioun and craft of chyrurgianrie ar als necessar to be within 
this realme as in vthir partis: This would also allow the surgeons to ‘studie 
the perfection of the said craft and occupatioun to the vttermost of their 
ingynis.™* 

Though royalty and gentry employed the services of all trades in the 
maintenance of themselves, their courts, households and buildings, the 
relationship between an individual and a medical practitioner of any 
sort is and was rather different. Royal surgeons were in a particularly 
strong position, and several members of the Incorporation served in 
this capacity. One of the more prominent was John Nasmyth (1556/7- 
1613), who became a master of the Incorporation in 1588, and served 
as boxmaster and deacon on various occasions. He trod a precarious 
political path, apparently involved in Bothwell’s attempt to capture 


52 Edin. Recs., iii, 155. 
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Plate 8.2 Portrait of King James IV (H. H. R. Woolford, copy of original by 
Daniel Mytens). Reproduced with permission of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


James VI in 1591. Exiled to France, Nasmyth treated the armed forces 
there until his return to Scotland in 1599, and subsequently travelled 
south with the royal retinue in 1603. His professional activities included 
being appointed as royal herbalist and attending Prince Henry in his 
fatal illness.” This may have been an atypical surgical career, but it dem- 
onstrates how a ‘tradesman’ could function at the highest social level, 
and confirms the ambiguities and complexities of this organisation. 
Nasmyth came from the lower ranks of the gentry (he was second son of 
Sir Michael Nasmyth of Posso), and what this indicates is perhaps not so 
much that surgeons were highly regarded socially, but that landed indi- 
viduals found it acceptable to take up a manual occupation, albeit one 
with an academic facet. This is also supported by the fact that qualified 


5 H. M. Dingwall, Nasmyth, John (1556/7-1613), ODNB [http://www.oxforddnb. 
com/view/article/19796, accessed 27 Nov. 2006]. 
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physicians felt able to join the Incorporation. The first of these was 
Christopher Irvine, doctor of medicine and son of a Dumfriesshire law- 
yer, who joined the Incorporation in 1658.*° 


* * * 


Was the Incorporation really a craft? Recent literature on the topic of 
craft guilds has focused on the question of how exclusive and restrict- 
ing the crafts were, treating them, however, as a homogeneous group. 
Richardson, for example, claims that monopolies in earlier times did not 
mean what they do now, and that the rhetoric of self-preservation and 
intrusive regulation did not mean that these groups exercised commer- 
cial monopolies in the modern sense of the word.” In an examination 
of the craft system in pre-industrial Europe, in terms of its relationship 
with early or proto-industrialisation, Epstein claims that the raison détre 
for the craft guilds was passing on skills through formal apprenticeship 
training just as much as enforcing demarcation or fostering technological 
innovation.” This again points up the anomalous status of the Edinburgh 
Incorporation. It was certainly closely concerned with apprenticeship 
and acquisition of skills, but its product cannot be compared easily with 
manufacturing, which had the potential to develop larger scale, factory- 
based operations. Faulty goods could not be returned, though there is 
evidence of reparation sought and gained through the burgh court for 
poor-quality treatment.” It is difficult, therefore, to fit the surgeons into 
discussions on manufacturing and trading economics. 

Although some general works on European towns have accorded 
Scotland only passing mention, there do seem to have been significant 
differences in the dynamics of Edinburgh from those found elsewhere. 
The medical triangle of physicians, surgeons and apothecaries was not 
so politically apparent in Edinburgh before the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, and this allowed the surgeons to consolidate their position and 


°° H.M. Dingwall, ‘Irvine, Christopher (c.1620-1693); ODNB [http://www.oxforddnb. 
com/view/article/14466, accessed 27 Nov. 2006]. 
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give them some advantage in the bitter conflicts which would break out 
among the three corners of the triangle following the establishment of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1681. Bullough makes the point that 
a key factor in the apparent lowering of the social status of surgeons fol- 
lowing the separation of surgery and physic in the medieval period was 
the role of the universities, particularly in France and Italy, which taught 
the ‘speculative’ arts rather than applied or practical subjects. Bullough 
also claims that European surgeons increasingly avoided the practical 
aspects of their work in order to appear more like the physicians, leav- 
ing the barbers to carry out routine surgical procedures. This does not 
seem to have been the case in Edinburgh, where the Incoporation pur- 
sued a vigorous policy of marginalising the barbers. It may be claimed, 
therefore, that the absence of medical teaching at the Edinburgh Tounis 
College® before the late seventeenth century (indeed medical teaching 
really began only after the foundation of the Medical School in 1726) 
was of advantage in the maintenance of the status of the Incorporation, 
as was the absence of a corporate body of physicians before 1681. 

The Incorporation emerged out of a distinctive set of circumstances 
and took steps to cultivate individuals and groups which could help it 
to further its aim—ironically—to lose its craft identity and be seen as an 
elite and learned profession. In some ways the senior Edinburgh craft 
might be accused of some degree of hypocrisy. It owed its existence to 
the Edinburgh town council; it gained a permanent seat on the town 
council; it called on the council for support; and it pursued its inter- 
ests in the burgh court. However, all of this support was used to help 
the Incorporation to become something else. As Makey stated, Edin- 
burgh was ‘always careful about its particular’; the Incorporation was 
also careful, and indeed ambitious, about its own particular.” Ties with 
the town council would finally be severed in 1851, but the Incorporation 
owed its early survival and progress in no small measure to Edinburgh's 
‘particular’ 

Accounts of urban crafts have tended to assess the trades against the 
merchants in the context of the changing fortunes of individual burghs. 
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However, just as the term merchant could mean anything from an inter- 
national trader to a small-scale retailer, so the nature of the crafts was 
varied, and not just in terms of what they produced. Further elucidation 
of early modern urban dynamics may come from closer examination 
of differences as well as common features among the crafts, in terms of 
their relationships with each other and the social hierarchy. This is, of 
course, only possible where towns were large enough to sustain occupa- 
tional groups of sufficient size to warrant incorporation. In Edinburgh 
at least, the hierarchy of trades was clearly not related primarily to num- 
bers—the surgeons were one of the lowest in term of numerical strength. 
Quality of product again was perhaps nota significant feature, otherwise 
the goldsmiths would surely have swept all before them. The producers 
of daily necessities—bread, candles, shoes, cloth—and workers in con- 
struction, such as carpenters, masons and members of the various trades 
which came under the aegis of the hammermen’s incorporation, were, 
naturally, much more numerous, but it was perhaps their very ordinari- 
ness which rendered them less capable of rising to the summit of the 
craft hierarchy in a burgh like Edinburgh. All of this, though, perhaps 
does not explain fully why a relatively small craft, whose members in 
reality could do little for many of their patients, achieved this status. 


* * * 


The Incorporation of Surgeons was several things at once. It was a stan- 
dard urban manual craft; it sought occupational demarcation; and it 
aimed to turn its apprentices into competent surgeons, though knowl- 
edge of anatomy was of limited advantage in a period without anaesthet- 
ics or antiseptics. It took a full part in burgh politics on several levels—in 
the convenery, on the town council, in parliament and at the convention 
of royal burghs. In addition, though, it sought another life, as a learned 
and professional body, and furthered this aim by acquiring the visible 
trappings it thought necessary to reflect these aspirations. High-status 
contacts were cultivated relentlessly, and the Incorporation trod a prag- 
matic political path. It could not have survived without patronage from 
some of the groups and individuals with whom it wished to sever con- 
nections. Perhaps what urban historians now need to do is to broaden 
the criteria of assessment and consider crafts not merely as groups 
which shared similar origins, administrative structures and aims, but 
as groups which had to react to change in many aspects of the urban 
setting, including their relationships with those in political and social 
power. 
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An early modern Edinburgh surgeon could be assessed on many lev- 
els simultaneously: middling sort, Incorporation, merchant guild and 
profession. His surgical career and burgh life were influenced by factors 
peculiar to each of these. In addition, a number of the Incorporation’s 
masters came from higher social levels than would be expected in a 
manual trade, and this may have been a factor in helping the Incor- 
poration with its networking activities and in the drive towards recog- 
nition as a learned profession. The Incorporation was perhaps unique 
among the Edinburgh crafts, but it demonstrates how such groups could 
manipulate their circumstances to further their own aims and objec- 
tives. Whether or not the surgeons deserve to be considered as profes- 
sionals remains open to debate, but their stated aims and actions were 
directed single-mindedly along the path to professional status, and the 
background of Edinburgh’s ‘particular’ was crucial. 


CHAPTER NINE 
THE MAKING OF THE ANGLO-SCOTTISH ALLIANCE OF 1586 


RUTH GRANT 


Anglo-Scottish relations during the reign of James VI have often been 
discussed within the framework of Scottish dependency on England and 
the king’s desire to be formally recognised as Elizabeth's heir apparent. 
Securing his place in the English succession was indeed an important 
issue for James but in examining the nature of his relations with Eng- 
land from 1585 onwards it is clear that he was not wholly reliant upon 
England and was willing to exploit Elizabeth’s vulnerabilities in order to 
achieve his objective. As the period progressed, England became increas- 
ingly susceptible to the forces of the Counter-Reformation, in particular 
Spain. Militarily over-extended in the Netherlands and in Ireland, with 
its navy engaging Spanish shipping, the English government needed to 
secure its northern border with Scotland and to forestall potential Scot- 
tish aid to any foreign enterprises via Ireland. As fears regarding a Span- 
ish armada heightened, England became more and more reliant on an 
alliance with Scotland. The course of events leading to and following the 
Anglo-Scottish treaty in 1586 illustrate the strength of Scotland’s nego- 
tiating position and the various options from which James was able to 
choose in his pursuit of political security whereas, in contrast, England’s 
security increasingly depended on Scotland. 

Proposals to establish a formal alliance between Scotland and Eng- 
land were first made in August 1584 by James Stewart, earl of Arran and 
chancellor of Scotland, when he approached Henry Carey, Lord Huns- 
don, governor of Berwick and warden of the English east march. The 
negotiations which ensued over the following two years reflected the 
changing dynamics of European politics as mounting pressure wrought 
by increasingly militant Catholic politics was brought to bear on Eng- 
land. The Elizabethan government decided to respond to Scottish over- 
tures in 1584 when its increasing commitment to those revolting against 
Spanish rule in the Netherlands and the corresponding deterioration 
of relations with Spain made the prospect of formalising its amity with 
Scotland more appealing. A treaty would be a means of regaining the 
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influence England had lost within Scotland when the conservative 
Arran administration had replaced the Anglophile Ruthven regime in 
June 1583. The English also hoped to curb King James VI’s interests in 
Catholic Europe. What had been a fairly relaxed attitude towards the 
treaty which had been predominantly perceived as advantageous but 
not imperative, however, had completely changed by 1586 when secur- 
ing Scotland had become vital to England’s security in the face of an 
imminent Spanish attack—an attack in which, according to rumours 
and intelligence, Scotland featured.' 

By contrast, Scotland’s objectives in the negotiations remained rela- 
tively constant, although the methods evolved in response to the chang- 
ing European politics and declining English security. James VI and 
Elizabeth both shared the goal of security; however, for the Scottish king 
this security was closely connected to his place in the English succes- 
sion. James was determined to procure formal recognition as Elizabeth's 
heir apparent and was willing to employ a variety of methods in order to 
obtain his goal. A straightforward amity with England was the preferred 
and simplest method, but when this did not gain him the succession, 
the king turned to the manipulation of Scottish domestic and European 
Catholic politics in order to exert pressure on Elizabeth. Catholic poli- 
tics, therefore, played a role in the Anglo-Scottish treaty negotiations 
from the start and, cannily employed by James, increased in significance 
until they became a prime factor in the need for England to conclude an 
alliance with Scotland. 


* * * 


When Arran was appointed chancellor in May 1584, one of the key 
policy initiatives entrusted to his government was the conclusion of an 
Anglo-Scottish alliance under the terms of which James would be recog- 
nised as the heir apparent to the English throne. His initial overtures, 
however, were not well received. Many in England, especially Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham, had never trusted Arran.’ It was immaterial that he 
had the proper Protestant credentials or that the ecclesiastical legislation 


1 For example, in the autumn of 1586, Alejandro Farnese, duke of Parma was advised 
that to prevent the military situation in Flanders from becoming hopelessly entrenched, 
it would be necessary to ‘sting’ England in either Ireland or Scotland: CSP Spanish, iii, 
637-8. 

> See, for example, Walsingham’s correspondence with Edward Wotton in the sum- 
mer of 1585: Hamilton Papers, ii, 673, 674, 684, 685, 695, 697, 702. Neither did Walsing- 
ham trust John Maitland of Thirlestane or Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchnoull because of 
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of 1584 brought the Scottish kirk into closer conformity with the Eng- 
lish church.? Arran succeeded a regime sympathetic to, maintained by 
and heavily influenced by England, which posed no threat to England’s 
security. He had been brought to power and maintained his position 
by the support of the conservatives, Marians and Catholics of Scotland. 
In English eyes Arran could never be disassociated from the Ruthven 
regime's fallen predecessor, the duke of Lennox. The covert contacts 
with the Catholic Continental powers maintained by some Scots during 
the course of his government (including James himself) also reflected 
on Arran, although he had no direct association with them. The shadow 
of the Catholic nobility—men such as the earls of Huntly, Eglinton and 
Crawford, and Lords Maxwell, Seton and Livingstone—fell constantly 
over his shoulder. They occupied prominent places in both court and 
council. The fact that the first four on this list were appointed lords of 
the articles in the May 1584 parliament further demonstrated that ‘the 
regime's centre of gravity was conservative’* 

In addition to Scotland’s domestic conservatism, there was also a 
covert Continental, Catholic agenda running throughout the period. 
Although Arran may have been entrusted with pursuing an English 
amity, this at no point precluded James or those he trusted from pur- 
suing an alternative course abroad, as the Elizabethan government 
was keenly aware. James cultivated connections with Catholic Europe 
to make Arran’s treaty propositions more appealing to Elizabeth. The 
English kept close track of the Scots who were sent abroad, as well as 
the English non-conformists, the Irish and Continental Europeans who 
travelled to Scotland. The careers of two Scots, George, fifth Lord Seton 
and his son, Sir John Seton, provide an insight into this. Lord Seton was 
a conservative, a staunch Marian and a Catholic, who had played a key 
role in the Scottish mission since 1581; when he was sent to France as 
the Scottish ambassador, this set alarm bells ringing for the English.° 


their Marian past: Hamilton Papers, ii, 673, 674, 681, 694, 702. Cf. C. Read, Lord Burgh- 
ley and Queen Elizabeth (London, 1960), 285-92. 

> According to Gordon Donaldson, Elizabeth was not in the least interested in 
whether the ecclesiastical establishments of each country conformed or not: G. Donald- 
son, Scotland: James V-James VII (Edinburgh, 1965), 181-2. 

4 J. Goodare, ‘Scottish politics in the reign of James VT, in J. Goodare and M. Lynch 
(eds.), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000), 37. 

5 RPC, iii, 604; M. Lynch, ‘Seton, George, fifth Lord Seton (c.1530-1586), ODNB 
[http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/25121, accessed 20 Mar. 2007]. Sir John Seton 
had been appointed master of the horse in 1581. 
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Father and son negotiated on James’s behalf, seeking support from 
France, the duke of Guise, Rome and Spain.ć Aid was requested on the 
grounds that Elizabeth still held Queen Mary imprisoned and that she 
harboured Scottish rebels against James, including several former par- 
ticipants in the Ruthven Raid of August 1582, and the ministers who 
had fled to England after refusing to sign the episcopalian Black Acts 
in May 1584.’ The Setons canvassed in support of James's claim to the 
English succession. The English were suspicious that the Setons were 
seeking future military support to enforce the king’s claim, either before 
or after Elizabeth’s death. James, in fact, made it clear that under no 
circumstances would he allow foreign forces in Scotland; any military 
action against England would have to be launched directly from the 
Continent.’ There were also suspicions that the Setons, along with James 
Beaton, the exiled archbishop of Glasgow,’ were seeking money for the 
king.” Indeed, James bluntly told a French envoy that the only foreign 
aid he required was pecuniary." 


6 For reports of the Setons’ activities, see, for example, CSP For., 1583-4, 285, 356-7, 
369-70 (elder Seton), 336, 377 (for the younger Seton just returning from Spain in Feb. 
1584). CSP Scot., vii, 14, reports that the elder Seton sought 3,000 French soldiers to be 
paid for by Spain and sent to Scotland. 

7 CSP For., 1583-4, 535-6. Following a failed coup attempt at Stirling in Apr. 1584 by 
Gowrie, Mar, Angus, Lords John and Claud Hamilton and the master of Glamis, Gowrie 
was executed and over forty Scots (including Angus, Mar and the master of Glamis) 
sought political asylum in Berwick. Elizabeth refused James's requests for extradition on 
the grounds that she did not consider them rebels, asserting that they had acted to ‘his 
honour, safety, and service, and the common benefit of the whole realm’: CSP Scot., vii, 
129; Letters and Papers Relating to Patrick, Master of Gray, ed. T. Thomson (Bannatyne 
Club, 1835), 12-13; Original Letters of Mr John Colville, 1582-1603, ed. D. Laing (Ban- 
natyne Club, 1858), 54, 56-7. 

8 CSP Scot., vii, 264. 

° Indeed, according to the archbishop, Seton ‘has been ordered to settle nothing with 
the French King without previous consultation with me’: W. Forbes-Leith, SJ (ed.), Nar- 
ratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart and James VI (London, 1889), 195. 

© In Oct. 1583, it was reported that the pope was to pay the archbishop of Glasgow 
25,000 crowns: CSP For., 1583-4, 136. Lord Seton himself was reported to be a pensioner 
of both the pope and Spain: CSP For., 1583-4, 562. Money was also sought for mission 
priests: Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 196-7. In May 1584, it was 
reported to Walsingham that Sir John Seton and Sir Thomas Kerr of Ferniehirst had 
arrived back in Scotland, ‘havenge brought in certeyne goulde and silver with them for 
thassistance of their kinge’: CBP, i, 137. In March and Sept. 1584, Mary was writing on 
James’s behalf requesting that the promised money be sent, and in June Beaton wrote to 
the pope begging that the nuncio in Paris pay the remainder of the sum promised James: 
A. Bellesheim, History of the Catholic Church in Scotland, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1887-90), 
iii, 279. In Aug. 1584, Guise promised to send James 6,000 crowns, with the pledge of 
more: CSP Scot., vii, 260. By James’s personal command, Arran was not to be informed 
about this. 

11 CSP Scot., vii, 264. 
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In cultivating Catholic connections in Europe, James was looking 
towards the future, seeking further avenues in order to ensure that by 
one means or another he would succeed Elizabeth. Perhaps it was a car- 
rot and stick approach to obtaining Elizabeth's official recognition, for 
certainly the English were well aware of his manoeuvres. James also saw 
Continental Catholic politics as a source of revenue; even after Elizabeth 
granted him a subsidy he sought money from abroad. In the summer of 
1583 and early 1584 James himself wrote directly to Archbishop Beaton, 
Guise and the pope.” 

In January 1584 Elizabeth tried to counter James's attraction to Cath- 
olic Europe and provide him with an inducement to remain politically 
constant to England. She informed James that ‘he should not ally him- 
self with France, Spain or any other “suspect” to her’ and if he followed 
her ‘motherly’ advice then she would ‘als assist him with a good revenue 
yearly to the maintenance of his majesty’s estate’! 

The king’s religious convictions were also a source of apprehension 
as his expanding political connections cast doubt on his continued 
adherence to Protestantism—and, by extension, to the English amity?" 
However, James's European Catholic contacts by mid-1584 had no illu- 
sions about his religion. A French envoy reported that James would not 
convert, but ‘holds a false opinion which, nevertheless, is profitable to 
the Catholics, it is, that entire faith in God saves a man, of whatsoever 
religion he may be’ and that is the reason ‘he hates the Catholics less’ 
than other Protestants do. According to one Jesuit, James ‘has evi- 
dently made up his mind to grant full liberty of worship:'* To the end of 
achieving his wider political ambition of obtaining the English succes- 
sion, either through mutual agreement or coercion, James was not only 


2 Donaldson, James V-James VII, 180; Bellesheim, History of the Catholic Church in 
Scotland, iii, 275, 276, 279. Walsingham believed that James had kept up his correspond- 
ence with Guise until at least Sept. 1585: Hamilton Papers, ii, 702. 

13 CSP Scot., vii, 1. For James’s English pension, see J. Goodare, ‘James VI’s English 
subsidy, in Goodare and Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI. 

1 For example, their fears that he surrounded himself by Catholics and that this 
would lead to no good: CSP For., 1583-4, 113. See also Hamilton Papers, ii, 702; Calder- 
wood, History, iii, 735-8; John Row, History of the Kirk of Scotland from the Year 1558 
to August 1637, ed. D. Laing (Wodrow Society, 1842), 103-5; Spottiswoode, History, ii, 
304; CSP Scot., vii, 231. 

15 CSP Scot., vii, 264. 

16 Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 191. The Jesuit, William Holt, 
was writing from the house of the master of Gray. 
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willing to engage with Catholic politics but also to tolerate practising 
Catholics in his realm and priests, including Jesuits.” 

Ireland was another sore point with Elizabeth. James was well aware 
of this, with Arran supposedly assuring the king ‘that the Queen of Eng- 
land dares not break with him, as she had greater need of his friendship 
than he of hers. The Irish bishop of Ardagh, Edmund MacGau- 
ran, appeared in Scotland, supposedly winning numerous converts to 
Catholicism.” The activities of the Society of Jesus in Scotland were just 
as much a political threat to England as Continental conspiracies like 
the Throckmorton Plot of 1583, or the insurrections in the north of Ire- 
land. Just as the English carefully watched Scotland’s interactions with 
European Catholic countries—those who could potentially do them 
real harm—so did its government keep a close eye on Scottish and Irish 
relations. James knew that he was goading Elizabeth by countenancing 
Catholics close to his person and Jesuits in his realm. But he went one 
step further by receiving Irish fugitives (in addition to English Catholic 
refugees) and either turning a blind eye to the flow of Scots mercenaries 
to Ireland or claiming that there was little he could do to prevent it. For 
example, two Irishmen (one being William Nugent) arrived in Scotland 
in June 1584; by early July Walsingham was informed that they were 
receiving the hospitality of Patrick, master of Gray, and that they had 
had a private audience at court.” 

Using Ireland, the Jesuits in Scotland and the European Catholic 
powers, James was making a bold statement to Elizabeth. He was dem- 
onstrating his ability to inflict damage on her realm and the lengths that 


17 To read the English reports, one would think that Scotland was overrun by Jesuits. 
But the only Jesuits for whom there is evidence in 1584 and 1585 are James Gordon 
(Huntly’s uncle), William Holt, Edmund Hay and John Dury. When remonstrated with 
by the English, James replied that he would gladly deliver the Jesuits to Elizabeth when 
she kept her promise to deliver the recent Scottish rebels against James. See Forbes-Leith 
(ed.), Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 188-95, 196-7, 198-204; CSP Scot., vii, 296-7; 
viii, 35, 59, 104, 112; CSP Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, 155; CSP For., 1584-5, 704, 715; 
Hamilton Papers, ii, 673; Warrender Papers, i, 195, 197-8, 247; J. H. Pollen, The Counter- 
Reformation in Scotland (London, 1921), 50, 51, 53, 56; M. J. Yellowlees, ‘So strange a 
monster as a Jesuiste’: the Society of Jesus in Sixteenth-Century Scotland (Colonsay, 2003), 
93-4, 106-7. 

18 CSP Scot., viii, 106. 

2 Pollen, Counter-Reformation in Scotland, 59-60; Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives of 
Scottish Catholics, 206; Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland, 24 vols., ed. H. C. 
Hamilton et al. (London, 1860-), iii, 7. 

20 CSP Scot., vii, 200, 217, 244, 296-7. 
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he was prepared to go to in order to promote his interests. He would 
prefer an Anglo-Scottish alliance which explicitly recognised his claim 
to the English succession, but there were alternative routes. James may 
have been bluffing in his threats to Elizabeth, but by mid-1584 she could 
no longer afford to call his bluff. 

This was because of England’s declining Continental position. Staf- 
ford, based in France, wrote to Lord Burghley on 1 May 1584 that obtain- 
ing James’s amity would provide ‘the great security it would be to her to 
have the firm land assured her, and to have nothing to look to but the 
seas.” The Dutch resistance leader, William of Orange, was assassinated 
in June, increasing the likelihood of English military intervention in the 
Netherlands. James Carmichael wrote in July that the assassination ‘will 
not satiate ye bludthristie confederates of Trent. Sche [i.e. Elizabeth] is 
now invironit more straitlie be France, Spain, and ye Law Cuntries. God 
forbid hir majesty sould be cast in a cairles securitie quhill ye hedge 
be closit on ye uther part of Ireland and Scotland.” With the death in 
August of the duke of Alengon—Elizabeth’s French suitor and last seri- 
ous chance to marry and bear an heir of her body—the succession to 
the English throne became an even more serious question and played 
a major part in the negotiations between England and Scotland. Arran 
was at least sincere in his dealings for a league, and the English ministers 
were forced to deal with him. Thus, as had happened repeatedly in past 
centuries, Continental politics helped to determine the course of Anglo- 
Scottish relations. In August 1584, amidst great pomp on Arran’s part, 
the first treaty negotiation took place between him and Lord Hunsdon 
on England’s behalf.” 

England's difficulties on the Continent continued to escalate. In 
March 1585, Philip II and Guise formed the Catholic League and ‘[b]y 
April 1585 the threatening state of England’s overseas relations made 
some more satisfactory arrangement with Scotland a necessity.” In 
October 1585 the duplicitous master of Gray, who was hostile to both 
Arran and Mary, despite receiving her patronage and on whose behalf 
he had been in France, was sent to England with the hopes of advancing 


21 CSP For., 1583-4, 475. 

2 CSP Scot., vii, 225-6. 

2 Donaldson, James V-James VII, 182; Calderwood, History, iv, 176, 176-8, 184. 

24 W. T. MacCaffrey, Queen Elizabeth and the Making of Policy, 1572-1588 (Princeton, 
NJ, 1981), 42. 
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the Anglo-Scottish league.” Gray appealed to both Elizabeth and 
Walsingham, who ‘concluded that he might be used to displace Arran 
and counteract Marian influence in Scotland. James repudiated an 
intervention by Mary, an attempt to revive her ‘Association’ scheme 
for joint rule of Scotland by herself and her son. Edward Wotton was 
dispatched to Scotland in May 1585 to negotiate the final terms of the 
treaty: ‘[t]he matter really turned on the size of the pension to be offered 
to James. Elizabeth offered £4,000, James required £5,000°”” This was 
still a point of concern in September when Walsingham despaired that 
Scotland ‘wyll be lost’ because of Elizabeth’s miserliness.”* But the Scots 
accepted England’s offer of an initial payment of £4,000 sterling, with its 
implied (but unstated) commitment of £4,000 sterling per annum.” In 
July 1585 the two countries moved decisively towards a formal alliance; 
a convention of estates on 31 July empowered the king to conclude an 
offensive and defensive Protestant alliance with England.*° 

Arran may have been successful in achieving an Anglo-Scottish treaty, 
but one vital component was missing: James's claim to the English suc- 
cession. Elizabeth would concede only that she would never allow any 
derogation of any right or title that might be due to James. Capitalising 
on this omission, the chancellors opponents sought to undermine the 
king’s confidence in Arran and in Arran’s commitment to the alliance. In 
concert with the master of Gray and John Maitland of Thirlestane, Wot- 
ton exploited the killing of Sir Francis Russell, son of the earl of Bedford, 
by an ally of Arran in a Border altercation on 27 July. He accused Arran 
of engineering the incident in order to prevent the conclusion of the 
treaty. Although James yielded to demands that Arran be warded, the 
chancellor was soon released. The real casualty of Wotton’s accusations 


5 CSP Scot., vii, 366. Gray was nominally still in the service of Mary when he under- 
took this embassy to England on James's behalf. In 1585, Gray effectively abandoned 
Mary (without informing her) and in pursuing the English alliance, according to Don- 
aldson, Gray was also ensuring that Mary would remain an English captive: Donaldson, 
James V-James VII, 182; CSP Scot., vii, 342, 345. 

6 Read, Lord Burghley, 292; cf. Calderwood, History, iv, 372. 

7 Read, Lord Burghley, 292; for Wotton’s negotiating instructions, CSP Scot., vii, 
611-14. 

8 Hamilton Papers, ii, 694. 

2 For the extent and nature of English financial promises at this time see Goodare, 
James VTs English subsidy, 113. 

3 CSP Scot., vii, 43-5; Calderwood, History, iv, 373-7; APS, iii, 423-4; Donaldson, 
James V-James VII, 182. One month later, England concluded a treaty with the Nether- 
lands and in Sept. Sir Francis Drake was despatched to attack Spain. 
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was the treaty itself. Further discussions were suspended, resuming only 
in March 1586. 


* * * 


In the period between July 1585 and March 1586, Scotland underwent the 
change in government that the English had sought. Arran had created, 
according to Michael Lynch, an authoritarian climate in Scotland.” His 
enhancement of state power raised concerns among the nobility. Initial 
opposition to Arran had come from the English government, the exiled 
Ruthven lords and the ministers avoiding subscription to the Black Acts. 
Disaffection now grew to encompass men such as the earls of Huntly, 
Crawford and Bothwell, John Maitland of Thirlestane (the secretary), 
the master of Gray and Sir Lewis Bellenden (the justice clerk). These 
men were the backbone of James's government, and James realised that 
a decision had to be made. The banished lords returned to Scotland in 
October 1585, supported not only by the English, who ‘wroght all the 
meyne thay could for his [i.e. Arran’s] fall,” but also by members of his 
own court and council, and convened in arms at Stirling Castle. Ever the 
realist, James conceded power to them—albeit grudgingly, saying that 
‘weapons had spokin loud enough, and gottin them audience, to cleare 
their owne caus from which they were debarred before.” Arran slipped 
out of the back of Stirling Castle and ultimately out of Scottish politics. 
The parliament called in December 1585 swiftly settled the new gov- 
ernment. The governments following Mary’s deposition in 1567 had 
been dominated by faction and confessional politics, whereas James's 
first completely independent government was composed of men drawn 
from across the political spectrum, made possible by restoration of the 
exiled Ruthven lords. A proclamation of 4 November 1585 fully rehabil- 
itated Lord John Hamilton, the earls of Angus and Mar and the master 
of Glamis, as well as other banished lords.** Three days later Hamilton, 
Angus, Mar and the master of Glamis were admitted to the privy coun- 
cil; the master of Glamis was also appointed captain of the king’s guard.” 


3l M. Lynch, Scotland: a New History (2nd edn., London, 1992), 233. 

32 The Historie and Life of King James the Sext, ed. T. Thomson (Bannatyne Club, 
1825), 206-7. 

33 Calderwood, History, iv, 392; ‘the king is now surrounded by the rebels, who gov- 
ern him as they and the Queen of England desire’: CSP Venetian, 1581-91, 127; Donald- 
son, James V-James VII, 183. 

34 RPC, iv, 30. 

35 RPC, iv, 33. 
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James was determined to restore the political equilibrium that had been 
absent from Scottish politics for twenty years. 

Parliament completed the move to make the privy council and the 
administration representative of all facets of Scottish political opinion. 
An act of restitution was passed in favour of the banished lords, enabling 
the Scottish nobility to come together in accord for the first time since 
1567.*° The privy council consisted of men whose political opinions 
ranged from hard radicals, such as Angus and the master of Glamis, to 
deep conservatives, including Huntly, Lords Claud Hamilton, Maxwell 
and Herries and Alexander Seton, commendator of Pluscarden. Also sit- 
ting on the council were men who chose a more middle ground or were 
less politically committed, such as Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St 
Andrews, Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, the earls of Marischal and 
Rothes and Lord John Hamilton—the latter two, however, would align 
with the conservatives and Marischal with the radicals when expedient. 
Officers of state were equally broadly represented: Maitland continued 
as secretary, and the master of Glamis was appointed nominal treasurer 
with Sir Robert Melville of Murdochcairnie continuing as his deputy.” 
The political amelioration also extended to a redistribution of the major 
castles, many being restored to those who traditionally held them from 
the crown. 

On paper, the list makes impressive reading: the privy councillors, 
officers of state, redistribution of major crown holdings together rep- 
resent what must have been James’s ideal government, one based on a 
broad coalition of all political interests, as well as presbyterian, episco- 
palian and Catholic religious affiliations. However, few of the twenty- 
five men representing this wide range of political interests actually 
attended the council regularly enough to affect policy. Of those who 
predominantly attended, ‘the distinctive core of it was the restored ele- 
ment of the Reform or Ruthven-Raid Government of August 1582-July 
1583”%—namely, Angus, the master of Glamis and Mar, Maitland being 
the exception. It was apparent by January 1586 that Angus, the master of 
Glamis and Maitland dominated the administration. Patrick, master of 


3% Historie and Life of King James the Sext, 214-15. 

37 RPC, iv, 36n. 

8 RPC, iv, p. xiii. For comments on general attendance patterns, see pp. xi-xiii. [T]he 
men of the Ruthven Raid had returned to power’: J. R. Elder, Spanish Influences in Scot- 
tish History (Glasgow, 1920), 129-30. 
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Gray, however, held his ground at court and began trying to counter the 
influence of the new government, particularly that of Maitland.” 


* * * 


In early 1586 the English began to speculate about factions forming in 
response to the new administration and its policies. The main political 
players, and their religions, were noted in the suspected composition of 
a faction supposedly being formed by Lord Claud Hamilton.” Religion 
was not a primary motivation for faction affiliation. Of those linked in 
opposition, there were certainly Catholics (for example, Huntly, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Crawford and Maxwell), but Protestants were repre- 
sented as well (the earls of Montrose, Rothes, Bothwell and Atholl, Lord 
John Hamilton and the master of Gray). Unlike the government, the 
opposition did form a broad coalition. Conjecture was rife about who, 
what and why (opposition, like government, could make strange bedfel- 
lows), but the one thing that all seemed to agree upon was that any fac- 
tion being formed was in direct opposition to Angus, Maitland and the 
master of Glamis, and to one policy in particular: the proposed league 
with England. 

The first mention of Lord Claud Hamilton’s return, in December 1585, 
tied his homecoming with his intent to form a new faction.“ Unlike 
his elder brother John, Lord Claud was a Catholic. While in exile, he 
had cultivated those in France who had an interest in promoting Catho- 
lic or Marian policies in Scotland: Henry III, Guise, the archbishop of 
Glasgow, Bernardino de Mendoza (the expelled Spanish ambassador to 
England) and Mary Seton (sister of the fifth Lord Seton and one of Mary 
queen of Scots’ ‘Four Maries’). It was reported to Walsingham that ‘those 
here [in France] want him to make a new faction there, and that ‘he is 
very malicious affected towards Angus.” Even before his return, Ham- 
ilton, Huntly and Maxwell were expected together to curtail the influ- 
ence of ‘Angus and his company’ and ‘work their destruction.* Stafford 
believed that the French had confidence in Hamilton's abilities: “here 


CSP Scot., viii, 216, 241. 
1 CSP For., 1585-6, 708. 
“ CSP For., 1585-6, 708. 
2 CSP For., 1585-6, 709. 
2 CSP For., 1585-6, 709. 
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there is conceit...that he is a man that can trouble and will trouble if he 
findeth the King’s humour to it. 

Having been personally urged by James to return to Scotland, ‘that 
he may be the better able to revenge himself upon the Earls of Angus 
and Mar, whom he means to ruinate, Lord Claud Hamilton was well 
received by James and it was mooted that the first thing on his agenda 
was ‘to make a league between himself, his brother, Huntly, Morton [i.e. 
Maxwell], and others’. If he succeeded, James would ‘be contented there- 
with, and ‘the earls of Angus and Mar and that faction will surely be 
suppressed.* 

Hamilton had an audience with James at Holyrood the day after he 
arrived at Leith and was described as ‘a man weill lykit of be the King for 
his wit, and obedience in comming and going at the Kingis command, 
and for the reueiling of certane interpryses of the lordis at thair being in 
Ingland:” Therein may lie the reason for James's favour to him: unable to 
trust the former Ruthven lords, whose true colours had been attested yet 
again with the commission of their third coup in November 1585, he saw 
Hamilton as a man who could prove a balance to the new administra- 
tion. Certainly his Marian credentials and French connections attested 
to Hamilton's vested interests in furthering the king’s covert agenda. His 
place in the Scottish succession enhanced his position. James was never 
one to restrict himself to one course of action. The administration led 
by Angus, the master of Glamis and Maitland was one means to an end; 
Claud Hamilton provided another. 

The king was no doubt wholly committed to forming an Anglo-Scot- 
tish alliance and believed that the surest route to accomplish the league 
was the one being followed by Angus and his friends. An influential 
faction led by Lord Claud Hamilton, hostile to Angus and an English 
league, might just encourage Elizabeth to be more favourably inclined 
to James’s representations regarding the terms of the treaty—for 


4 CSP For., 1585-6, 316. 

4 CSP For., 1585-6, 709; CSP Scot., viii, 220. Mendoza wrote that Hamilton was ‘a 
person of valour and understanding, devotedly attached to the queen of Scotland, and 
his family is of great influence in the country... the king of Scotland, for these reasons, 
was induced to recall hin’: CSP Spanish, iii, 635. James Tyrie, SJ informed Claudio 
Acquaviva, SJ in Jan. 1586 that James personally wrote to Claud Hamilton, ‘urging him 
to come to Scotland for reasons he will learn on his arrival’: Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narra- 
tives of Scottish Catholics, 208. 

46 CSP Scot., viii, 220; CSP For., 1585-6, 375. 

Y Moysie, Memoirs, 56; Calderwood, History, iv, 491. 
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example, concerning his place in the English succession and the amount 
of his pension. Hamilton had the added advantage of a Catholic pedi- 
gree and influential contacts in France that could be brought to bear 
on the domestic political situation. Regardless of the status of the Eng- 
lish league, these latter two virtues made Hamilton attractive to James 
for his covert politics alone (in a manner similar to Huntly), providing 
an ongoing insurance policy against English political needs. By March 
1586, Lord Claud Hamilton was recognised as one of England’s ‘greatest 
enemies’ in Scotland.* 


* * * 


Perhaps one of the most surprising aspects of this period is that James, 
who now ruled unhindered, permitted his first independent admin- 
istration to be dominated by the former Ruthven lords. Despite their 
legal rehabilitation, his feelings regarding the Ruthven Raiders were well 
known.” James did little to hide his antipathy for Angus in particular 
and barely tolerated his presence. An analysis of the king’s disposition 
towards various domestic matters in 1586 described his feelings for 
Angus as ‘scarcely soundly affected, notwithstanding the reconciliation, 
adding that James perceived the enforced reconciliation as a reduction 
in his dignity.*° Time and closer association did not alter his feelings, 
evidenced by the archbishop of Glasgow’s comment to Mary in May 
1586 that James ‘bears a very ill countenance towards Angus and Mar”! 
Two months later he was not any happier that he was ‘still forced to use 
the counsel, or rather command of the Lords Angus, Mar, and others of 
that faction.” 

The February 1586 report that ‘[t]he King begins to take a more solid 
kind in governing than he did, but does nothing without good advice’ 
indicates that James was actively involved in government policy.” 


48 Gray, Letters and Papers, 140. 

2 For example, see a letter written from James to Sir Lewis Bellenden on 12 Apr. 
1585 where he indicted the Ruthven lords as ‘culpable of the unnatural practice of our 
intended murder’: G. P. V. Akrigg (ed.), Letters of King James VI & I (London, 1984), 
60-2. 

5 C, Rogers (ed.), Estimate of the Scottish Nobility during the Minority of James VI 
(London, 1873), 48. 

51 CSP Scot., viii, 369. It is unlikely that James bore antipathy towards Mar as he did 
towards Angus and the master of Glamis. James's relationship with Mar went back to his 
childhood and throughout his reign the king placed him in positions of trust. 

° CSP Scot., viii, 563. 

°° CSP Scot., viii, 216. 
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Maitland would continue to be an important source of advice for the 
king; his skills were pivotal in implementing his political philosophies 
in general, as well as specific policies. But in this instance, Maitland’s 
advice concerning the league with England was not what James wanted 
to hear. Whilst the secretary urged caution and counselled delay so 
that Scotland’s dividends from the alliance could be maximised, his 
aristocratic colleagues were keen to complete the alliance as quickly as 
possible. 

That is the reason why James tolerated men who were formerly 
anathema to him in his government. Angus and the master of Glamis 
were Anglophiles, with overtly pro-English policies and an eagerness to 
please Elizabeth. They also represented the effects of English interven- 
tion in Scottish domestic politics. Of the three aristocratic coups during 
James’s reign, these men were responsible for two. Maurice Lee makes 
the point that England’s support of these coups was ‘in accordance with 
the time-honoured English policy of subsidising aristocratic faction, 
and of keeping Scotland disorderly and weak’; the English alliance was 
James's method of ending this threat. He states even more strongly that 
since England was the only nation able seriously to trouble Scotland, 
the league ‘was an indispensable prerequisite to the strengthening of the 
Scottish crown.™ James neatly used their English connections and cre- 
dentials (and need for the security that the league represented to their 
faction) to achieve his own ends. When the master of Gray realised that 
his rival was at a disadvantage, he too entered the fray and worked to 
undermine Maitland, whilst overtly furthering the king’s agenda.” Mait- 
land was simply outnumbered. 

The English too were anxious to conclude the treaty as quickly as 
possible. Widespread fears regarding Spain, coupled with their financial 


5 M. Lee, John Maitland of Thirlestane and the Foundation of the Stewart Despotism 
in Scotland (Princeton, NJ, 1959), 95, 97. 

5 When the English ambassador arrived at the end of Feb. 1586, one of first things 
he reported was that there was ‘great enmity between the Master of Gray and the Secre- 
tary’: CSP Scot., viii, 241. The increased hostility and ‘great dislike conceived between the 
secretary and the master of Gray’ was also reported by Roger Aston on 4 Feb.: CSP Scot., 
viii, 216. The English used this enmity to their advantage. It facilitated the repatriation 
of their agent, Archibald Douglas of Whittinghame, in Apr. 1586; by the means of Ran- 
dolph, Douglas ‘is ressavit, and brocht in, maid his awin purgation, Moysie, Memoirs, 
57. Maitland continued his non-partisan campaign to slow the pace of negotiations and 
to seek better terms, whereas the master of Gray eagerly used any means that presented 
itself in his bid to supplant Maitland, venturing further and further into the English 
orbit. 
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and military over-extension, combined with their assessment of Scot- 
land, only escalated their anxiety. The first resident French ambassador 
in twenty years, the Baron d’Esneval, arrived on 13 January 1586 with 
the obvious objective of preventing any Anglo-Scottish alliance.” Lord 
Claud Hamilton and Sir John Seton (immediately appointed master of 
the household and a privy councillor in January 1586) only served to 
increase English anxiety. Lord Maxwell’s flagrant Catholic posturing 
and public Christmas masses in 1585, continuing apprehensions about 
the earl of Huntly (whose sheltering of Jesuits such as his uncle, James 
Gordon, was more than enough for the English to contend with in the 
absence of any actual political activity)” and the widespread dislike for 
the current Scottish administration amongst the nobility in general, 
helped to expedite the dispatch of an ambassador to Scotland. Negotia- 
tions for the league finally began with the arrival of the English ambas- 
sador, the veteran Sir Thomas Randolph, at the end of February 1586. 
The French ambassador and his aide, Courcelles, did not sit idly by. 
Rather than trying directly to persuade James or those who supported 
the government’s position to reconsider the English amity, Courcelles 
dealt ‘with malcontents such as Captain James Stewart [formerly Arran], 
Crawford, Montrose and their faction.” The eruption of open hostil- 
ity between Maitland and the master of Gray, the return of Archibald 
Douglas (an enemy of Maitland and disliked by James), plus Maitland’s 
opposition to the government's negotiating strategy (or lack thereof) and 
rush to conclude the treaty—never mind James's antagonism towards 


°° Moysie, Memoirs, 56; CSP Scot., viii, 188. The rumours that he was accompanied by 
Jesuits were well founded: CBP, i, 219; Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives of Scottish Catho- 
lics, 207-9. In March, the French ambassador petitioned that the Anglo-Scottish league 
should not be concluded without the knowledge and the consent of the French king, 
according to the Franco-Scottish alliance. James refused on the grounds that France 
itself had not honoured that alliance when its own treaty with England was concluded 
without consulting Scotland: CSP Scot., viii, 245. 

5 On 28 Apr. 1586, Elizabeth personally instructed Randolph to have James ‘under- 
stand that the tolerating of the Jesuits in the Earl of Huntly’s country, as Hay, Dury, and 
others, increases former jealousies conceived of some change of his affection in point of 
religion. Therefore it is found strange that he does not take order with the said Earl for 
the apprehension of the said Jesuits, whose mischievous practices tend to the disquieting 
of the two realms’: CSP Scot., viii, 343. The mission priests currently in Scotland were: 
Alexander Macquhirrie, Edmund Hay, SJ, James Gordon, SJ, John Dury, SJ, William 
Holt, SJ and Frossomont. This was one of the largest numbers of mission priests ever 
resident during the 1580s and 1590s. 

5 CSP Scot., viii, 241. Randolph had played an instrumental role in establishing the 
Anglo-Scottish amity in 1560. 

59 CSP Scot., viii, 215. 
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Angus and the master of Glamis—must have seemed like gifts to the 
opposition. 

The reports sent from Sir Henry Woddrington and Sir John Selby, 
two reliable informants, in the middle of February must have confirmed 
Walsingham’s worst fears. Woddrington reported that Colonel William 
Stewart was once again ‘in great favour with the King’ and was being 
sent as an ambassador to Denmark. More alarming was his informa- 
tion that ‘the King with certen of the lordes is fully resolved to binde and 
knitte up with France. The French embassadour is dayly more and more 
greatly esteamed with the King.*! On the same day, 13 February, Selby 
wrote that the master of Glamis had no sooner arrived at court and had 
spoken with James, ‘err ever he had his bottes of, than he went to see 
the young duke of Lennox, ‘and efter to the French ambassadores lodg- 
ing, and is souposed of the common sort that he will become French.” 
With such inflammatory news reaching London, it is no wonder that 
Randolph was hastened north. 

Although Maitland’s caution had not prevailed within the admin- 
istration, there were many outwith the government who were simply 
appalled at the speed with which the negotiations for the alliance were 
proceeding. Some, indeed, opposed any league with England whatso- 
ever. When these factions began to act, James did nothing to stop them. 
The added pressure on the English suited the king, as did the fact that 
those in the opposition (like the presence of Jesuits in Scotland) played 
to England’s insecurities. Thus the Anglo-Scottish alliance was the single 
outstanding issue which dominated Scottish politics from January 1586 
until it was formally concluded on 5 July. Even after its conclusion, the 
controversy about it had profound repercussions on Scottish politics. 

Two issues were never far from the negotiating table: finance and 
international interest in Scotland. Within days of his arrival in Edin- 
burgh, Randolph was ‘assured’ that James ‘has taken gold from no Prince, 


© CBP, i, 221. The Scottish embassy to Denmark was seen as a move by Maitland to 
bypass English influence by contracting a royal marriage with a neutral country, neither 
France nor England, and ‘strengthen him [James] hereafter in the action of his claim to 
England’: Rogers (ed.), Estimate of the Scottish Nobility, 51. Maitland, however, opposed 
a Danish marriage, supporting instead a proposed marriage between James and Cather- 
ine of Navarre: CSP Scot., x, 82; Melville, Memoirs, 363, 403; M. M. Meikle, ‘A meddle- 
some princess: Anna of Denmark and Scottish court politics, 1589-1603, in Goodare 
and Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI, 130. 

61 CBP, i, 221. 

® CBP, i, 221. 
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though offers have been great and his necessity is such that he will be 
driven so to do very shortly unless aided by her majesty. Once this assis- 
tance is given there can be nothing to to [sic] stay the performance of the 
league.® Discussions regarding the Scottish king’s pension dominated 
the negotiations and the Scots continued to raise the spectre of other 
countries with perhaps deeper pockets or stronger commitments than 
England—countries that were not necessarily friendly to England. 

In May, both Maitland and James issued warnings about this. Mait- 
land informed Archibald Douglas that James ‘could not consider that it 
was fit for him to lose all his friends abroad, and not to be sure of her 
majesty. He continued with what may have been a subtle threat: as long 
as James was negotiating with Elizabeth, ‘no other prince would deal 
or meddle with him; if negotiations were broken off, however, James 
would ‘receive such matters as would be to his full contentment from 
other princes.“ James concentrated on the amount of his pension, insis- 
tent that he had already invested in the league and paid a price for his 
fully demonstrated commitment, ‘for that he had discontented some of 
his noblemen and councillors already, and must discontent more greater 
than himself, meaning the Kings of France and Spain.® Now it was time 
for Elizabeth to make her own investment and demonstrate her com- 
mitment to James. 

The English reports supported James’s assertion that he had alien- 
ated a significant number of his nobility. The evidence of James’s Cath- 
olic politicking on the Continent over the preceding years was proof 
that there was indeed foreign interest in Scotland. In addition, others 
in Scotland had their own connections abroad, such as Huntly, Lord 
Claud Hamilton and Lords Seton and Maxwell. The same 1586 analysis 
of Scotland which noted James’s poor disposition towards Angus and 
the master of Glamis said that the Scottish Francophiles ‘seemeth to bee 
strong and apt inough to move, when they gitt opportunitie to trouble 
the peace and amitie with England’ Whereas ‘the English part seemeth 
but small and weak, but strengthened at this tyme by the K[ing’s] favour 
and disposition toward England: Some nobles appeared to be neutral 


& CSP Scot., viii, 241. He was informed of this by Sir Lewis Bellenden and the ‘Mas- 
ter’; it is unclear whether he is referring to Glamis or to Gray, but the likelihood is that it 
is the master of Glamis as he was nominal treasurer. 

% CSP Scot., viii, 371. 

6 CSP Scot., viii, 377-8. 
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and others ‘deal not in matters at all, but sail still with the wynd.® The 
English reports seemed to indicate that the prevailing wind was blowing 
strongly in favour of the French. 

The opposition to the alliance was a coalition based on a broad plat- 
form, encompassing men of varying complexions with differing issues 
and interests. Indeed, the faction might never have coalesced without the 
treaty. There may not have been any other unifying issue in their oppo- 
sition, but the men in this faction did share one characteristic: none of 
them were involved in either court or government. The master of Gray 
was not invited at the beginning of April to the convention hosted by 
Montrose at his home for ‘the chief adversaries of the league—all Papists 
or malcontents for their own or the King’s mother’s cause. Amongst 
those gathered were Colonel William Stewart, who was from Ayrshire 
but with a base of support in Edinburgh, and Huntly, ‘with his adherents 
in the north, who here want no friends. The attendance of Stewart was 
alarming as he was entirely a king’s man; if he was suspected of joining 
the opposition to the league, then James's own position became suspect 
as well.®” 

Randolph was afraid that the Protestant lords who had effected the 
recent coup at Stirling were becoming complacent: they ‘now neither 
attend at Court nor have that vigilant eye they ought to have to the 
King’s safety nor to hold the interest they had gotten in the King. He 
feared that if they did not ‘find the means to cut off the practices now in 
hand, some for France and some for the Queen Mother, it will be too late 
to look for the league: James’s antagonism to Angus and the master of 
Glamis was worrying. According to the archbishop of Glasgow, the king 
‘continued more than ever his wonted affection to the lords, the Earls of 
Huntly, Crawford and Montrose, and others of that faction, and that he 
was preparing to go to Falkland after the feast of Easter, where, in the 
opinion of some, some change might be made’® 


Rogers (ed.), Estimate of the Scottish Nobility, 51. 

& CSP Scot., viii, 311; cf. T. G. Law, ‘Sir William Stewart of Houston: a captain of the 
king’s guard, in P. H. Brown (ed.), Collected Essays and Reviews of Thomas Graves Law 
(Edinburgh, 1904). 

CSP Scot., viii, 311. Randolph was so apprehensive regarding the increasing strength 
of the opposition that he requested that James be paid his pension; it must be a testi- 
mony to how seriously the English government perceived the situation to be that they 
complied and sent £4,000 sterling to James at the end of Apr.: CSP Scot., viii, 343, 373. 

© CSP Scot., viii, 369. Even after the treaty was concluded, this perspective was reit- 
erated at the end of July 1586: ‘[i]f any changes happen it is thought able to come that 
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James's actions may have been deliberately misleading, in order to put 
further pressure on the English (especially considering Elizabeth's deter- 
mination to limit his pension). Or they may simply have been indicative 
of his continuing good relations with the earls and others in opposi- 
tion. The change in administration in November 1585 had not adversely 
affected James’s relationship with any of these earls, with whom he had 
hitherto enjoyed a close relationship. It is also indicative of the politi- 
cal stability that policy dissent was not a challenge to authority. Huntly, 
Crawford, Montrose, Lord Claud Hamilton and others who opposed the 
league with England never stepped outwith the bounds of legal political 
intercourse. Even when James exercised his prerogative and bypassed 
confirmation of the treaty by a convention of estates, they never did 
more than make their dismay clear, respecting and accepting the king’s 
government. 


* * * 


Calling a convention of estates had been suggested by Maitland as a 
delaying tactic and in doing so he actually made common cause with the 
opposition—even though this was a faction which was partly based on 
opposition to Maitland’s own influence. English diplomatic correspon- 
dence from May to June 1586 discussed the proposed convention in 
detail since it had the potential to derail the whole league. Walsingham 
lamented the alienation of Maitland, whom the English should have cul- 
tivated, and the smaller pension for James, concluding that ‘[t]here can 
fall out for the present nothing as dangerous as a breach with Scotland.” 
Archibald Douglas intimated that both Maitland and the master of Gla- 
mis had promoted the legal necessity of the convention and recognised 
that in doing so Maitland had effectively aligned with the Francophiles 
and Marians and those who opposed the alliance. The opposition to the 
Anglo-Scottish treaty was formidable and it was thought that 


it shalbe performed moyr be the Almychty providence of God that as 
apperis vill haif it so than be ony uther meane, be ressoun the Erle of 
Huntly who is the cheifaste pillar to this factioun is striken presentlye vth 
ane frenesy, so that he and his dependaris ar lyk to be absent from this 


way by assistance of Huntly, Crawford, Montrose, and Lord Claud with others that are 
malcontents’: CSP Scot., viii, 563. 
7 CSP Scot., viii, 417. 
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convention, and the Lord Maxwell, suspected in religion, vythe the moste 
part of the King his motheris factioun ar lyk to beir thaym companye.”! 


A few days later, however, on 11 June, it was intimated that the conven- 
tion ‘is lyk to turn to nothing, partly be resson of the Erll of Huntly his 
desease, partly also becaus the King of him self desseris to avoyde skan- 
dall, and lykis not veill thayrof.”? The convention never met. 

On 13 May, Randolph informed Burghley that the nobles ‘remain dis- 
contented with their King, and, so far as they dare speak, with her maj- 
esty that they are so meanly thought of that a cause which binds both 
themselves and their posterity should be ended without their advice.” 
Scottish merchants were also unhappy with the proposed alliance and 
approached Randolph in June requesting that ‘they have the like lib- 
erty granted to them that they have in France, or that the league take 
no place.‘ The Borders were another section of the Scottish polity who 
were largely opposed to a treaty with England.” 

The treaty, however, was concluded on 5 July 1586 when an alliance 
between Scotland and England was confirmed by each country’s com- 
missioners at Berwick. The league was contracted for the ‘maintenance 
and defence of the true religion’ and ‘shall be offensive and defensive for 
the causes of the true religion, notwithstanding any former alliances. 
It stipulated the numbers of foot and horse each would send to the aid 
of the other in the event of invasion; if the English Borders should be 
invaded then Scotland would send all possible force to assist the English 
for thirty days or longer, as warranted; if Ireland was the point of inva- 
sion then Scots from Argyll should be prohibited from going to Ireland. 
For the most part, the treaty was concluded on England’s terms: James 
was not recognised as Elizabeth’s heir apparent, although Elizabeth 
would not allow any derogation of any right he might possess; James 
was not granted an English peerage; mutual naturalisation of Scots and 
English in each other’s countries was rejected. Elizabeth conceded the 
king’s request for a clause by which neither monarch would support the 
other’s rebels and would comply with any extradition requests, but she 


7 CSP Scot., viii, 426-7. 

72 CSP Scot., viii, 435; cf. Lee, Maitland, 94-5. 

73 CSP Scot., viii, 375. 

™ CSP Scot., viii, 433. 

73 The commissioners were to have met at the beginning of June, but disruptions in 
the Borders delayed matters: RPC, iv, 81-2. 
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stipulated that such persons ‘first be lawfully proved to be rebels.’* Dis- 
cussion of a pension for James was kept separate from the treaty, but 
Elizabeth refused to pay the Scottish king a pension greater than £4,000 
sterling—nor would she give a written commitment to pay him a regu- 
lar £4,000 sterling (or, until 1601, any specified amount) per annum.” 


* * * 


James had successfully concluded an alliance with England, but it had 
not achieved the security in relation to the English succession that he 
had been seeking. According to Lee, however, the treaty did afford him 
security of a somewhat different nature, ‘assuring the Scottish govern- 
ment of the support of the only foreign state which was in a position 
to do it serious harm.” As for England, Elizabeth may have domi- 
nated the terms of the treaty, but ultimately the alliance did not grant 
her the security that she sought either. The revelation of the Babington 
Plot in August 1586 and subsequent execution of Mary on 8 February 
1587 immediately undermined the alliance. Indeed, Elizabeth was still 
doubtful of Scotland’s support in August 1588 when the defeated Span- 
ish Armada was circumnavigating the British Isles. 

Susan Doran argues persuasively that once James received news of 
Mary’s trial (October 1586), ‘[f]rom the start his diplomatic entreaties 
were accompanied by a threat of a rupture with England’; the resulting 
breach between Scotland and England was not repaired for at least a 
year.” She also refutes common perceptions that James's efforts on his 
mother’s behalf were minimal and insincere. James adopted various 
approaches in his attempt to persuade Elizabeth to spare Mary, rang- 
ing from aggressive to conciliatory, but ‘the burden of his message was 
still bold and uncompromising.” So why did he not threaten directly to 
end the alliance? Doran suggests that ‘James refrained from threaten- 
ing to end the peace because he was not convinced he could deliver a 


76 For the terms of the treaty, see CSP Scot., viii, 43-5, 491; for Randolph’s summary 
of the negotiations, see CSP Scot., viii, 533-7; for the text of the treaty see T. Rymer (ed.), 
Foedera, xv (London, 1713), 803-7. 

7 Goodare, James VIs English subsidy, 112-14. Walsingham advocated paying 
James £6,000 sterling, whereas Elizabeth entered negotiations with the nominal sum of 
about £5,000 in mind. 

78 Lee, Maitland, 97. 

” S. Doran, ‘Revenge her foul and most unnatural murder? The impact of Mary Stew- 
art’s execution on Anglo-Scottish relations, History, 85 (2000), 589-612, at pp. 592-3. 

2 Doran, ‘Revenge her foul and most unnatural murder?’ 595. 
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war. A military confrontation against England would be impracticable 
unless he could count on foreign aid, especially from France or Spain. 
A further consideration was the English succession, as war would likely 
preclude ‘any chance of a peaceful succession’. 

Support within Scotland for an armed conflict with England was per- 
haps the most important factor in James’s chosen course of action—yet 
it is a point which Doran fails to consider adequately. Indeed, there is lit- 
tle discussion of the Scottish factions which informed the king’s decision 
and the prevailing impression is that, following the lead of Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the Scottish political community was united in its opposition 
to Mary’s execution.” The Scottish factions, however, did not coalesce 
in support for Queen Mary following the revelation of the Babington 
Plot or her execution and although Lord Claud Hamilton may indeed 
have called for unity, none existed. The Anglophile administration led 
by Angus and the master of Glamis remained staunch advocates of 
England, the master of Gray continued to undermine both Mary and 
Maitland, ministers refused to pray for the queen, the burghs steered a 
course designed to protect their own interests whilst Maitland remained 
studiously uninvolved. In contrast, Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord Max- 
well and Bothwell called for action against England, the Borders became 
increasingly unsettled and leading Catholic nobles such as Huntly and 
Crawford drew closer to the king. Recognising that the Scottish polity 
was divided concerning any military venture, the king therefore turned 
circumstances to his advantage with regard to both England and for- 
eign interests, such as Guise, who may have expected him to avenge his 
mother. There were clearly still two predominant factions in Scottish 
politics which, according to Courcelles, James deliberately engendered 
in order ‘to nourish them in pike [i-e. pique] on[e] with an other’. Advice 
from Lord Claud Hamilton to strive for union was not just ignored, but 
was ‘hindred as much as hath bene in hime to doe:® Even if he did not 
want to be drawn into any direct action against England, James deliber- 
ately created a situation calculated to increase Elizabeth's apprehensions. 
Hence, although James never delivered an ultimatum to Elizabeth, the 
risks to English security were made abundantly clear. 


§! Doran, ‘Revenge her foul and most unnatural murder?’ 597. 

2 Doran, ‘Revenge her foul and most unnatural murder?’ 599-600. 

8 Extracts from the Despatches of M. Courcelles, 1586-1587, ed. R. Bell (Bannatyne 
Club, 1828), 34-5. 
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A direct rejection of the treaty may not have been desirable, but James 
could certainly make his displeasure known effectively and make Eliza- 
beth insecure. James had learned from his Irish and wider Continental 
Catholic politicking, and recognised that Elizabeth had become vul- 
nerable. Until he had secured the English succession, therefore, Eliz- 
abeth’s weakness became his strength. The Scottish king employed all 
his resources to make the threat that Scotland could pose to England 
unmistakable. Hitherto the assumption had been that England was the 
dominant partner in its relationship with Scotland and that the Scottish 
king depended on the largess and generosity of Elizabeth. James seized 
the opportunity to demonstrate not only how erroneous this was but 
also the dangers in underestimating him and the political options that 
lay before him. Indeed, James negotiated from a position of remarkable 
strength, deftly exploiting Elizabeth’s precarious position. The king’s 
contacts with Catholic Europe and the Jesuits, his cultivation of the anti- 
English faction in Scotland and of Catholics and Marians at court: all 
made it clear that England ran the risk of Scotland abandoning the alli- 
ance for closer relations with Spain. 

Up to the end of 1585, Catholicism had not been a strong political 
issue in Scotland.™ This, however, changed radically once the news of 
Mary’s plight became known. From September 1586 onwards, reports 
of Catholic activity throughout Scotland skyrocketed. Elizabeth warned 
James of the dangers Jesuits presented, blaming them for the Babington 
Plot. She found reports that he ‘gauve leve undar your hand that they 
might safely come and go’ dismaying and urged James ‘to regard your 
surety above all perswations.* Elizabeths warnings showed how much 
she now felt threatened by the Jesuits. More than ever in the months fol- 
lowing Babington, the Jesuits in Scotland were a tool utilised by James 
to unsettle Elizabeth. Catholics and Catholicism now dominated the 
political landscape. It was rumoured that the king was once again enter- 
taining thoughts of conversion and had begun to surround himself with 
Catholics.** Following Babington, there was little restraint on the king’s 
employment of Catholic politics to unsettle England. He adopted an 


% Ironically, 1585 to 1586 was arguably one of the more active periods of the Scottish 
mission with one of the highest numbers of priests ministering in Scotland. From Feb. 
1585 when James Gordon, SJ was the sole mission priest in Scotland, the number of mis- 
sion priests had risen to six by August 1586. 

% J. Bruce (ed.), Letters of Queen Elizabeth and King James VI of Scotland (Camden 
Society, 1849), 38. 

8° See, for example, Courcelles Despatches, 21; CSP Scot., ix, 175. 
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unofficial but pronounced antagonism to England. From the autumn of 
1586 to the spring of 1587, this Catholic policy was perhaps more overt 
than in any other period. 

At the end of November 1586, Courcelles noted a reversal in the posi- 
tion of the Anglophiles, ‘who see themselves now with little strength, 
and the Catholic lords who ‘speak more openly against them and their 
religion than they have done, and increase every day in friends and in 
desire to chase them from about their King.” The English kept close tabs 
on leading Catholics and Marians in Scotland, such as Huntly, Crawford, 
Montrose, Lord Claud Hamilton and Maxwell, not just because of their 
religious and political sympathies or because of their independent capa- 
bilities, but because all were also known to be close to James and could 
influence the king’s reaction to Mary’s predicament. This point increases 
in importance when James’ relationship with the Anglophiles in his 
government is considered: Angus and the master of Glamis were barely 
tolerated by James and by November it was even reported that Maitland 
was ‘suspected by the king and not consulted in secret affairs.** 

Further, a known Anglophile administration which had stood idly 
by as England tried Scotland’s exiled queen for her life would be politi- 
cally vulnerable to the strong opposition faction in Scotland which had 
opposed the Anglo-Scottish alliance. The men whom the English were 
watching were the men who had been identified as adamantly against 
the English alliance. They were predominantly Catholics or Marians, 
but it was their known anti-English credentials and stance of opposi- 
tion to the present Scottish administration that made them a cause for 
concern. 

In December 1586, politics and religion coalesced with the advent 
of suspicions regarding Scottish contacts with Spain. According to one 
English correspondent, ‘it is thought by our men here that he [James] 
cannot be free from suspicion of some intelligence with Spain. The 
king’s toleration of Jesuits and reports of Catholics in court and gov- 
ernment all indicated that James was heading out of the English orbit 
into a Spanish one.” The former French faction made the English 


87 CSP Scot., ix, 175. 

8 CBP, i, 238-9. The number of royal advisers whom the English considered reliable 
steadily reduced as events progressed. 

3 CSP For., 1586-8, 454. 

°° James appeared to be cultivating the same assessment by his Catholic nobles. In 
Nov. 1586, Huntly, Maxwell and Lord Claud Hamilton intimated in covert correspond- 
ence that the ‘King not only secretly favoured the Catholics, but was pleased for them 
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uncomfortable, but the Spanish faction made them fearful. The poli- 
tics of the men normally identified with the French faction were less 
threatening to the English government in so far as religion was deemed 
to be less of a motivating factor in their alliance than their conserva- 
tive political inclinations; men such as Montrose, Rothes, Lennox and 
Atholl. Until the advent of the Spanish faction, this group also included 
those whom the English perceived as motivated by Catholic politics. In 
addition, France itself, riven by internal revolts, posed significantly less 
of a threat to England than Spain, where the hostility between the two 
countries was steadily rising. The men whom the English now associ- 
ated with the Spanish faction, however, were all perceived as having a 
strong Catholic agenda: Huntly, Crawford, Lords Claud Hamilton, Max- 
well and Herries, for example. Whereas previously their affiliation with 
the French faction made it unlikely that any religious agenda would 
receive foreign support, their new identification of being in the Spanish 
orbit changed that entirely: Spain was the military arm of the Counter- 
Reformation and England was its primary target. 

While James willingly cultivated Catholic connections in order to 
further his political agenda and increase his standing in English eyes, he 
had no intention of abandoning the English alliance. Some of his nobles, 
however, would have preferred him to do so. Following the Babington 
revelations, the covert contacts and policies that James had been nurtur- 
ing for years came into their own, enabling the king to demonstrate that 
he should not be underestimated by the Elizabethan administration. 
Following August 1586, Jacobean policy played on English anxieties and 
apprehensions, forcing them to question whether their northern border 
truly had been secured by the treaty July 1586. 

The faction which had developed in 1585 in response to the Anglo- 
phile government and the subsequent treaty negotiations with Eng- 
land and which was augmented in 1586 by Marian support continued 
to play a significant role in Scottish politics. Following the Armada 
crisis in 1588, the faction evolved so that rather than encompassing a 
broad coalition as it did in 1585 to 1586, its core membership narrowed 
to those men who were willing to embrace Catholic politics in order 
to achieve their domestic political objectives—men such as Huntly, 


to speak to him about religion, which he was not formerly; and James even ostensibly 
surreptitiously acquiesced to the Catholic lords liberating him from the English faction: 
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Crawford, Erroll, Lord Claud Hamilton and Maxwell. The faction, how- 
ever, continued to attract passing affiliations from the wider Scottish 
polity. The favour lavishly bestowed upon Huntly and other members of 
this faction, as well as Catholics in general, by James continued to culti- 
vate English insecurity and doubt in the resilience of the 1586 treaty. By 
the Brig © Dee affair in April 1589, this was made manifest and the Scot- 
tish king was once again demonstrating how easy it would be to exploit 
England’s vulnerability.” 


°l R. Grant, “The Brig o Dee affair, the sixth earl of Huntly and the politics of the 
Counter-Reformation, in J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI (East 
Linton, 2000). 


CHAPTER TEN 


KINSHIP, KINGSHIP AND LATINITY: 
THE SURPRISING CAREER OF JAMES HALKERSTON 


RODERICK J. LYALL 


The contribution by James VI of Scotland and his court to the memorial 
volume published by Alexander Neville in the aftermath of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s death contains one remarkable feature: alongside the king’s 
Scots sonnet and the Latin versions by such luminaries as Patrick, mas- 
ter of Gray and the chancellor, John Maitland, are two paraphrases by 
Captain James Halkerston.' That someone as apparently insignificant as 
Halkerston should be the only one to provide two Latin paraphrases of 
James's poem is indeed surprising, but an investigation of this soldier- 
poet’s background soon reveals that he was much better connected than 
we might suppose, for he was, in fact, the king’s third cousin. He was also, 
at the moment he contributed his versions, closely associated with the 
master of Gray, James’s current favourite, to whom he was also closely 
related. It is, furthermore, not unlikely that Halkerston was acquainted 
with the memorial volume’s subject, whom he probably met when he 
was employed by Gray on a sensitive mission to the Netherlands in June 
1586, four months before Sidney’s death. A Catholic activist with con- 
nections both to the royal house and to prominent Edinburgh burgesses, 
Halkerston is a profoundly suitable subject for another volume, happily 
not a memorial one, celebrating the work of an outstanding historian of 
Scotland, its capital, and their complex religio-political traditions. 


* * * 


The origins of Halkerston’s association with the royal house go back 
more than a century, to a famous scandal from the reign of James III. 


1 Academiae Cantabrigiensis Lachrymae Tumulo Nobilissimi Equitis, D. Philippi Sid- 
neij Sacratae (London, 1587), sig. K2r-v. For the background to the volume, and the 
Scottish contribution to it, see D. Baker-Smith, ‘Sidney’s death and the poets, in J. van 
Dorsten, D. Baker-Smith and A. F Kinney (eds.), Sir Philip Sidney: 1586 and the Creation 
of a Legend (Leiden, 1983). 
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In 1484 the king’s sister, Margaret, was allegedly seduced by William, 
Lord Crichton, perhaps in revenge for James having seduced Crichton’s 
first wife, Marion Livingston. The offspring of Margaret’s relationship, 
which may or may not have ended in formal marriage, was a daughter, 
also named Margaret, who subsequently married, first, the Edinburgh 
burgess William Todrick, and after his death another burgess, George 
Halkerston. 

The Halkerstons were a well-established Edinburgh family: an Adam 
Halkerston occurs as a witness to a charter concerning St Giles parish 
church in 1437, while another man of the same name served as trea- 
surer of the burgh in 1492. George Halkerston, who married Margaret 
Crichton in 1507, was apparently the son of another George; he was 
evidently a servant of the royal household, and was presumably closely 
related to William Halkerston, who occurs as a clerk of the chapel royal 
between 1501 and 1503.° The younger George was close enough to 
James IV, aided no doubt by his marriage to the latter’s cousin, for the 
king to play a leading role (perhaps as a godfather) at the christening of 
their child on 2 April 1508;* that the child in question was presumably 
named James is probably not a coincidence. There are indications that 
the marriage of George and Margaret may also have been underpinned 
by existing relationships, for a Thomas Halkerston was provost of Crich- 
ton collegiate church by 6 September 1501, and also served as tutor to 
the king's illegitimate son Alexander.’ It would seem, therefore, that the 
Halkerstons were well placed in relation both to the royal household 
and to the Crichton family even before this marriage took place. George 
Halkerston died when his son was only a few years old; still alive on 18 
June 1515, he was dead by 9 July of that year. 

The first James Halkerston, father of our soldier-poet, was clearly 
well placed in Edinburgh society, and it should not surprise us that he 
served as provost of the burgh. He reinforced his position by marry- 
ing, first, Sibilla Bertram, daughter of another significant burgess fam- 
ily, and then, after her death, Katherine Home, daughter of George, 4th 
Lord Home. That Captain James was the son of this second marriage is 


2? Registrum Cartarum Ecclesie Sancti Egidii de Edinburgh, 1344-1567, ed. D. Laing 
(Bannatyne Club, 1859), 59; RMS, ii, 448. 
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5 History of the Chapel Royal of Scotland, ed. C. Rogers (Grampian Club, 1882), 17; 
Letters of James IV, 1505-1513, ed. R. K. Hannay and R. L. Mackie (SHS, 1953), 92. 
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apparent from a letter by Patrick, master of Gray (written in 1586, and 
to which we shall return in due course), stating that Halkerston was 
‘borne cousin germane’ to Alexander, 5th Lord Home.’ It is confirmed 
by a document concerning the annual rent of Restennet, in which James 
Halkerston junior is named as Katherine Home's son.® His mother sub- 
sequently married David Barclay of Mathers, who died in 1560; the date 
of Katherine's first husband’s death is unknown, but it would appear to 
have occurred before 15 March 1554.° James junior was probably born 
around 1540; he must have been of age by 16 January 1562, when he 
transacted business as his father’s son and heir.’° 


* * * 


The military career of the young James can first be traced in the events 
of the civil war of 1570-2, when he served as a captain on the Marian 
side. He was recommended by John Chisholm to Sir William Kirkcaldy 
of Grange on 7 February 1571," while some time early in 1571 his com- 
pany took part in a raid on Stirling, under the leadership of the earl of 
Huntly and others, although it seems that they arrived too late to fulfil 
the orders they had received to maintain order and prevent looting.” 
He then joined the defenders of Edinburgh Castle, frequently occurring 
in that connection: on 19 May 1571, for example, he was involved in a 
diversionary action, leading a party of sixteen out of the city near the 
Cowgate Port in the direction of the Netherbow, 


whaire he said, at his incuming, he had slaine sex sevin; but afterwardis 
I hard say thair was not ane suddeart slaine, but only ane workman hurt, 
or elis ane suid3eat [i.e. soldier] who was doing the office of nature, his 
hoise downe, in the said trinche. Yit the said Haggerstoune lost one of the 
best that he brocht furth with him, and him self tuyse or thrise shot in his 
corslate of pruife, which sauet his lyfe.” 


If Halkerston does not come out of these episodes particularly well, fig- 
uring in the role of miles gloriosus, he was nevertheless serving a valuable 
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apprenticeship, and he seems often to have been close to the centre of 
the action. He was captured in a skirmish near Dalkeith on 2 June 1571, 
according to one report ‘very ill hurt, but must have soon been released; 
later in the year, ‘in the begynnyng of the cauld dayis approching’ he was 
again taken prisoner during a foraging expedition in Holyrood Park.” 
On 25 November, he and Gilbert Balfour were sent by the Castilians into 
Fife, to investigate whether it was practical to seize Inchkeith." 

Halkerston remained in the Castle into the following year. Accord- 
ing to the Diurnal of Occurents, he took part in a further victualling 
expedition on 3 March 1572, in which Lord Methven was killed. On 
27 June, he and Captain James Bruce successfully brought a substan- 
tial quantity of provisions into the beleaguered fortress.” Even before 
the Castle surrendered on 28 May 1573, he and others were involved 
in other ploys: on 1 February John Maitland reported to Huntly that 
Halkerston was one of those whom Secretary Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of Grange wished to employ in the relief of Blackness Castle.'* But there 
seems to have been another side to these activities: on 25 April 1573, the 
Privy Council issued a warrant for the arrest of James Halkerstoun callit 
Capitane Halkerstoun, Mathow Sinclair, and their complices, notorious 
pirattis, alleging that they had stolen a ship from Burntisland in order to 
harry Shetland, and subsequently stolen a Dutch ship from Peterhead.” 
And he seems to have again been in trouble in February 1574, when 
the macer Andrew Annand was commanded to call before the council 
Adam Gordon of Auchindoun and a number of his servants and depen- 
dants, including a James Halkerston.”” 

By the summer of 1576, apparently, Halkerston had, like many other 
Scottish captains, joined the Dutch forces in their struggle against the 
Spanish. It seems very probable that he was the ‘Haultayn’ who was 
reported to be at Zierikzee on 13 June,” although another report puts 
him in Paris in late July, and involved in intrigues with the Catholic 
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Hamiltons. On 1 August John Hamilton wrote to an unidentified cor- 
respondent, stating that Captain Halkerston had written from Paris ‘of 
his proceedings concerning your business and our purpose. Halkerston 
had been in discussion with James Beaton, Mary’s ambassador in Paris, 
and was now on his way to Normandy to talk to various people, includ- 
ing the French vice-admiral De la Millerie.”* Which of the Hamiltons’ 
enterprises this involved is not evident, but in view of the approach to 
De la Millerie and to the governor of ‘the New Haver it seems likely 
that it had to do with some secret journeyings to or from Scotland. It 
may, like so many schemes in this period, have come to nothing; Halk- 
erston himself was in Antwerp by March 1573, where he was involved 
in an ugly brawl with William Keith.” The following month he was in 
Brussels, allegedly lurking ‘for his suit he has in Antwerp.” But Halker- 
ston was also involved in larger concerns: on 28 April, Sir Amias Paulet 
informed Sir Francis Walsingham from Blois that the Scottish captain 
was being employed by Don John of Austria as a messenger to the duke 
of Lorraine in the complex machinations around the proposal that Don 
John should marry Mary queen of Scots.” Halkerston may have been 
employed by the rebel States, but his loyalties seem clearly to have been 
to the Catholic party in Scotland and thus to their Spanish patrons. 

It is unclear how long he remained in the Netherlands, but by April 
1580 he had found new employment. On the 8th of that month Sir 
Henry Cobham reported that he had brought a message to the French 
king from the Prior of Provence, who was anxious to recruit forces 
against the Protestants of the Dauphiné.” This new relationship is, per- 
haps, less surprising than it might seem, for Halkerston and the Grand 
Prieur of Provence were reasonably closely related: Henri d'Angoulême 
was the illegitimate son of Henry II of France by Janet Stewart, an ille- 
gitimate daughter of James IV, and he was therefore Halkerston’s third 
cousin. He was appointed governor of Provence in May 1579, and based 
his administration in Aix; he was himself a poet, and he employed the 
young Francois Malherbe as his secretary.” Apart from his Catholic 
zealotry, therefore, which seems to have been considerable, he and his 
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cousin James undoubtedly shared literary interests. Exactly what ser- 
vices Halkerston supplied to Henri cannot now be determined, but if 
his subsequent career is any guide, he may well have functioned as a 
messenger and letter-bearer; it would later be suggested that he fell foul 
of the authorities at some point, and came close to the gallows. Mary 
queen of Scots would appear to have had a hand in this episode: what it 
entailed, and whether or not Halkerston was, or was suspected of being, 
a double agent, the extant record does not reveal. At any event, it appears 
that he served Henri d'Angoulême for up to five years. 

It seems, however, not to have been at the Grand Prieur’s behest, but 
rather at that of the Spanish ambassador in Paris, that Halkerston finally 
returned to Scotland. According to intelligence from Sir Edward Staf- 
ford, his mission, towards the end of 1585, was to persuade the king 
either to abandon his kingdom for France or Spain, or to begin some 
diversionary action that would distract Elizabeth from her intention of 
sending an expeditionary force into the Netherlands.” The timing, from 
the Catholic point of view, could scarcely have been worse, since James 
had just broken with the earl of Arran’s faction and taken the government 
of Scotland firmly into his own hands, but Halkerston quickly adapted to 
the new circumstances, attaching himself to the courtier of the moment, 
Patrick, master of Gray.” Gray was his second cousin, for Halkerston’s 
uncle, Alexander, 5th Lord Home, had married the master’s aunt, Agnes 
Gray. Finding employment with this close relative immediately brought 
him close to the centre of events, and that at a crucial moment in inter- 
national politics. Gray was at the forefront of an initiative to expand the 
Scottish involvement in the Dutch war with Spain, and by the early sum- 
mer of 1586, his negotiations with the earl of Leicester and Sir Philip 
Sidney were far advanced. Halkerston was among the captains listed as 
ready to go on 29 May.” The proposal had certainly been put to the Eng- 
lish some time before this, however, for on 5 May Gray acknowledged 
that some of his chosen captains were ‘calumniat, and the following day 
Archibald Douglas, the Scottish ambassador in England, named Halk- 
erston and Archibald Paton, admitting that they were ‘of hygh humoris, 
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tending rather to to much than to litill, specially Pawton, that inclynis 
sumpart towards mutyny.*! He was absolutely right about Paton, who 
would subsequently betray Deventer to the Spanish, and Halkerston’s 
loyalties were also rightly under suspicion. 

But Gray evidently had complete confidence in his kinsman, whom he 
described to Walsingham on 28 May as ‘a gentleman quhom in I repose 
me verie mutche, albeit I have hard he wes evil reportit of in England, 
and to yourself in speciall.** This is the letter in which he refers to Halk- 
erston’s close connection with the Homes, and alludes to Halkerston’s 
near-execution in France through Queen Mary’s alleged machinations 
against him. As he wrote, Halkerston had just departed for the Nether- 
lands, with recommendations to Leicester and Sidney and instructions 
to negotiate the practical details concerning the new Scottish contin- 
gent. He would return by way of France, Gray added, where he would if 
necessary arrange arms for the Scottish force, as well as buying horses 
for the master. Halkerston must have reached Leicester by 16 June, for 
on 27 June Gray wrote to Walsingham referring to a letter from the lat- 
ter bearing that date, which was apparently written after the Scottish 
emissary’s interview with the English governor. Leicester had, in fact, 
written to Walsingham on 16/26 June, authorising immediate payment 
to Gray of £2,000 and adding that he had sent the same instruction by 
Halkerston himself.” Walsingham reported back on 11 July that Halk- 
erston had arrived in London on the 5th, and departed for Scotland 
the following day. He gives a very full account of an audience that the 
Scot had had with Queen Elizabeth, in which he had tried—unsuccess- 
fully—to persuade her of the desirability of Gray’s leading the Scottish 
force. She disagreed, concerned that his absence from the court might 
destabilise a precarious political situation. Walsingham reported that 
he had withheld the £2,000, on the grounds that if Gray did not go to 
the Netherlands himself the numbers of troops would presumably be 
smaller.** 


3 Ibid., 355, 363. 
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The master of Gray, meanwhile, was blowing hot and cold on his per- 
sonal leadership of the enterprise. On 28 June, indeed, Walsingham had 
received a letter from him stating that he would stay in Scotland, and 
had replied that Halkerston might make a suitable overall commander.” 
Halkerston had returned by 16 July, with reports on his meetings in 
Deventer and London and a letter from Walsingham, but he evidently 
did not stay long; by 30 July he was on his way back to Walsingham, ‘send 
to knawe your honouris pleasser.*° Gray himself informed Archibald 
Douglas on 1 August that he had sent Halkerston and others to Berwick 
to collect the promised money, but by the 12th he had been to London 
and was on his way back to Scotland, for he had bumped into the agent 
Thomas Mills in Huntingdon.” The details of this journey are puzzling 
to say the least: on 1 August Gray states that Halkerston was on his way 
to Berwick, when two days earlier Douglas was under the impression 
that the messenger was on his way to Walsingham, and on 12 August, 
having been in Huntingdon on his way home, Halkerston is given a 
letter to Douglas, who was presumably in London. Be that as it may, 
he was evidently back in Edinburgh before 22 August, for on that date 
Gray refers to information that Halkerston had brought from Elizabeth 
to James concerning a Catholic plot to convey the king to Spain.” 

Halkerston made a further visit to London before the end of the year, 
still trying to get hold of the money owed to Gray, who wrote to Doug- 
las on 6 November informing him that his servant would arrive ‘within 
eight days’ with a full account of Gray’s disbursements.” This time the 
stay would turn out to be more prolonged, probably because Halkerston 
and other Scots became caught up in the events surrounding the trial 
and execution of Queen Mary. Thomas Randolph wrote to Cecil on 12 
December concerning passports for him ‘and some other of that com- 
pany’ so that they could return home by sea, but they were evidently 
still in London as late as 24 February 1587, when Gray commented to 
Douglas on the ill-treatment of Halkerston ‘and the rest of the gentle- 
men, ‘very evil recompense for the great losses they have sustained for 
her Majesty’s cause.’ Just what had taken place is uncertain; but Gray’s 


35 CSP Scot., viii, 476. 

36 Ibid., 523, 568. 

7 HMC, Salisbury, iii, 157, 167 (Hatfield House, Cecil Papers 164/94, 169/97). 
38 Ibid., 169. 

3 Ibid., 191. 

© CSP Scot., ix, 284; HMC, Salisbury, iii, 225-6. 
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outrage suggests that the Scots may have been interrogated, under sus- 
picion of Marian sympathies. Gray’s political career did not long survive 
Mary’s death, and by May 1587 he had decisively fallen from the king’s 
favour. 


* * * 


Halkerston soon found a new employer, for by 30 August 1588 he was 
in the service of Francis Stewart, earl of Bothwell, with whose tempestu- 
ous career his own fortunes would now be inextricably linked.“ On that 
date Sir Robert Sidney reported to Walsingham that Bothwell was plan- 
ning an invasion of Lewis, to be led by James Halkerston.” By the begin- 
ning of the following year, his antagonism to Maitland driving him into 
alliance with the pro-Spanish Catholic earls, Bothwell was close to open 
rebellion, with Halkerston among his closest associates. The latter was at 
a dinner at the earl’s house on 12 January 1589, attended by the English 
agent Thomas Fowler; four Spanish captains, presumably survivors of 
the Armada, were also present, and Halkerston was allegedly prominent 
in the evenings anti-English discourse. Nor was the subversion con- 
fined to words: a letter from the Catholic activist Robert Bruce to the 
prince of Parma, written on 24 January and intercepted by the English, 
revealed that Bothwell intended to entrust to Halkerston the conveying 
of the captains and almost four hundred of their men back to Spain.“ 

This plan seems not to have been implemented, however, for by 8 
March the English ambassador Sir William Asheby was complaining 
to Walsingham about the activities of two ‘pirates’ who were harassing 
English ships off Berwick-upon-Tweed; they were ‘countenanced’ by 
Bothwell, and their names were Peterson and Haggerston. In a further 
letter to Cecil two days later, Asheby repeated his recommendation that 
England send warships to deal with them, and after another week he 
wrote again: 


4 For a recent account of Bothwell’s career, see R. Macpherson, ‘Francis Stewart, fifth 
Earl Bothwell, and James VI: perception politics, in T. Brotherstone and D. Ditchburn 
(eds.), Freedom and Authority: Scotland, c.1050-c.1600 (East Linton, 2000). This essay is 
connected with Macphersons PhD thesis, ‘Francis Stewart, 5th Earl Bothwell, c.1562- 
1612: Lordship and Politics in Jacobean Scotland’ (University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 
1998), which I have not had the opportunity of using. 

42 CSP Scot., ix, 603. 

8 Ibid., 670. 

4# Ibid., 690. 
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It would be very well liked of here that her majesty would send a man- 
of-war upon these coasts to keep these mates in order, and to hang this 
Peterson and his fellow Haggerston, for Bothwell so countenances them as 
no man dare lay hand on these parties.* 


It is not clear whether any action was ever taken on this proposal, and 
Halkerston disappears from the record for more than twelve months. It 
is possible that he was involved, along with Bothwell, in the Brig o’Dee 
incident in April 1589, and that he kept out of harm’s way for some time 
thereafter. Robert Bowes reported to his English masters on 3 April 1590 
that Bothwell was still planning to send Halkerston to Spain, but Halk- 
erston seems also to have resumed his contact with the master of Gray, 
who about the same time was attempting to further ‘the cause for Cap- 
tain Hackerstoun’ and was trying to gain him employment, apparently 
by the English government.“ Again, nothing seems to have come of 
this—given what the English knew or suspected about his loyalties, this 
is scarcely surprising—and it is as an adherent of Bothwell that Halker- 
ston reappears in July 1591, at a time when his patron’s alleged involve- 
ment in the witch trials brought him into great danger. 

According to Bowes on 14 July, Halkerston and the master of Caith- 
ness had been interceding with Chancellor Maitland on Bothwell’s 
behalf, while on 31 July he further reported that Halkerston had per- 
suaded the earl to leave Leith for the comparative safety of Crichton.” 
As the crisis continued, Bowes did his best to keep track of the princi- 
pals’ movements: at first he thought that both Bothwell and Halkerston 
were present in the house of a certain Captain Masterton in Leith in 
mid-October, narrowly avoiding arrest by the king’s agents, but he sub- 
sequently discovered that while Halkerston was indeed there, the earl 
was in Fife.“ Bothwell, of course, was by now an outlaw, and there were 
rumours that he and his associates were planning to retreat to Spain; 
Bowes was initially sceptical about this, but on 10 November he reported 
to Cecil that Halkerston and two others were about to set sail for Spain 
via Caithness, carrying letters from Bothwell. The Jesuits James Gor- 
don and Robert Abercrombie, he added, had written to their colleague 


3 CSP Scot., x, 9. It may well be significant that Bothwell’s rapprochement with the 
government was instigated by Gray, to whom he was also linked by kinship: Macpher- 
son, ‘Francis Stewart, 161-2. 

4 Ibid., 263, 266-7, 280. 

41 Ibid., 542-4, 550. 

48 Ibid., 578-80. 
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William Crichton, asking him to recommend the Scots to Philip II.” 
Their departure was, however, delayed, and by the time Bothwell, having 
rashly tackled Maitland and the king himself at Holyrood on 27 Decem- 
ber, was again proscribed, Halkerston had not gone any further than 
Caithness, whence he reportedly returned to Leith by 26 January 1592 
to collect the earl.” 

Bothwell and his associates held the initiative throughout the summer 
of 1592, but on 4 September the king’s forces achieved a breakthrough 
when Gavin Hamilton of Airdrie and Halkerston were arrested in Leith 
by the master of Glamis and Sir James Sandilands. Bowes reported that 
Halkerston ‘has little hope of life: he is thought to be privy not only to 
the secrets of Bothwell but also of the confederates for Spain.” He was 
interrogated at length, and threatened with ‘the terror of the torments of 
the boots. But he was not without influential friends, and Bowes wrote 
on 16 September that Lord Home (who was, of course, his cousin) was 
‘an earnest suitor’ on his behalf.” Apart from the wider political issues, 
however, there was a personal issue at stake: already in July Halkerston 
had been suspected of the authorship of some ‘contumelious verses 
against the king, ‘calling him Davies sonne, a “bougerer’, one that left 
his wife all the night intactam; contemnit numina, sponsam, ec.’ If 
Halkerston were found to have produced these verses, Bowes indicated 
to Cecil, the fact that he had put himself in the king’s will would carry 
little weight.” 

The case dragged on, but finally, on 4 December, the privy council 
agreed to Halkerston’s release, subject to the conditions that he was 
to go ‘benorth Forth, that he was not to come within ten miles of the 
kings residence, and that he was not to harm John Kirkcaldy, tailor.” 
Freed after three months’ imprisonment, he seems immediately to have 
rejoined Bothwell, where he became peripherally involved in the affair of 
the ‘Spanish Blanks, being named by Robert Bruce as the earl’s intended 
messenger to Spain.” This was, of course, an old project, as old as 


4° Ibid., 585-6. For more on Crichton and the Jesuits see M. J. Yellowlees, ‘Father Wil- 
liam Crichton’s estimate of the Scottish nobility, 1595; Chapter 13 below. 

5 Tbid., 626. 

5l Ibid., 771; cf. Moysie, Memoirs, 96. 

52 CSP Scot., x, 775-6. 

°° Calderwood, History, v, 171. 

54 CSP Scot., x, 779. 

5 RPC, v, 24. 
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Bothwell’s association with the Catholic earls, but there is no evidence 
that it was ever put into effect, and the interception of the letters presum- 
ably put paid to the enterprise, at least for a time. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that Halkerston would have had some part in Bothwell’s bizarre 
coup of 24 July, when he briefly took control of Holyrood Palace; at any 
event, he is reported by Bowes to have been the bearer of a letter from 
the king to Bothwell at the beginning of September, ‘full of sweet words 
and promises.” But the following summer, according to John Colville, 
after Bothwell’s abortive raid on the capital in April, Halkerston was act- 
ing as an intermediary between his master and the Catholic earls, and 
when Bothwell joined them in the north in September 1594, Halkerston 
was apparently with him.” Most probably, he also accompanied the earl 
into exile in June 1595. 

There is little evidence for Halkerston’s whereabouts for the rest of the 
decade; the only reference to him concerns the conference which took 
place in Nantes in October 1596 concerning the occupation of Ailsa 
Craig, in the lower Clyde Estuary, in support of a possible Spanish inter- 
vention in the Tyrone rebellion in Ireland.” It would seem that he was 
based in France at this point, and it is hardly surprising, given his recent 
activities in Scotland, that we should find him involved in this Catholic 
plot. He does not seem to have done more than take part in the plan- 
ning, however, and there is no indication that he returned to Scotland 
for the occupation itself, which in any case soon ended in disaster. 

One of the epigrams published by Johnstone may indicate that Halk- 
erston spent at least part of his exile in Rome: entitled In Tiberis inun- 
dationem, it notes that there had been severe floods in the city in the 
seventh year of the reign of Pope Clement VII, and now in the eighth 
year of the reign of Clement VIII, adding wryly that Romans had better 
watch out for the ninth year of Clement IX’s reign. It does not follow, of 
course, that Halkerston was himself a witness of the flooding in the win- 
ter of 1600-01 to which the second of these allusions refers, although it 
seems quite likely; he may even have been aware of the memorial to the 
1530 flood, under Clement VII, on the wall of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
which points out the regnal year. 


5 Ibid., 167. 

5 Ibid., 377, 426, 436. 

5 CSP Scot., xiii, 53; cf. R. J. Lyall, Alexander Montgomerie: Poetry, Politics, and Cul- 
tural Change in Jacobean Scotland (Tempe, Ariz., 2005), 188. 
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Wherever his peregrinations on the Continent may have taken him, 
Halkerston was apparently back in the north by October 1601, when 
Sir Robert Cecil’s agent Thomas Douglas reported that he had carried 
a letter from Halkerston to Jean Richardot, the president of Archduke 
Albert’s council, on behalf of Robert, Lord Crichton of Sanquhar and 
concerning the latter’s employment in the Spanish army.® But his own 
intention was to return to Scotland, for on 6 November George Nicol- 
son informed Cecil that Halkerston and Jeremy ‘Lune’ (Luif), the latter a 
servant of Bothwell’s who had fled Scotland to escape charges of piracy, 
had arrived in Edinburgh the previous day on board a Flemish ship. 
Nicolson was astonished by the ability of both men to circulate without 
challenge, and had no doubt that they were up to no good." Luif eventu- 
ally seems to have returned to piracy, but Halkerston remains singularly 
invisible until February 1602, when Nicolson reported that, through 
the intervention of Sir Thomas Erskine, he had had an audience with 
the King, offering him ‘service of moment’ James was suitably cautious, 
demanding time to consider the offer, but Halkerston, perhaps relying 
on ancient familiarity, took the opportunity to offer him some advice, 
telling him ‘that it was not the fair terms or letters England entertained 
him with would get that kingdom to him, but must be his own action. 
Unsurprisingly, Nicolson took a dim view of all this. He continued, 
without success, to seek the arrest of Luif, but both the latter and Halker- 
ston seem to have still been at large, and apparently working against the 
English interest, as late as 22 September. It is impossible to say whether 
Halkerston was still in Scotland when the news arrived of Elizabeth's 
death and James's long-awaited accession, or how he reacted to his royal 
cousin's elevation to the English throne. 


* * * 


Halkerston’s eventful life has a curious final chapter. The Catholic his- 
torian Thomas Dempster includes in his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 


® CSP Scot., xiii, 888. It is not clear whether Halkerston’s presence, apparently at 
Calais, was related to the alleged presence of Bothwell in the Low Countries, which 
Douglas had reported on 10/20 Aug. (ibid., 862). 

6 Ibid., 895. 

& Ibid., 940-1. 

& Ibid., 1050. Luif is mentioned again, together with unnamed confederates, ‘danger- 
ous in wit, practice and foreign acquaintance with the enemy’ (which sounds a lot like 
Halkerston), on 25 Dec., when James had apparently claimed that he was ‘dealing very 
secretly’ to have Luif apprehended (ibid., 1089). 
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Scotorum an account of a soldier-poet whom he names as John Halker- 
ston, which seems clearly to be a mistake for James. According to Demp- 
ster, this man ‘vtramque Palladem insigniter coluit, & miles fortis, & 
Doctor eruditus, turmas in Sueuia, Gallia, ac Belgio, varia sorte, magna 
semper fortunae indulgentia duxit’ [he served Pallas with distinction 
and in both ways: as a hardened soldier and as a learned scholar he led 
troops in southern Germany, France and in the Low Countries through 
thick and thin and always greatly favoured by Fortune]. He supported 
Bothwell against Maitland—which must surely confirm that it is James 
Halkerston that Dempster is referring to—and having been outlawed, 
he abandoned his military career for a life of scholarship. But the bulk of 
Dempster’s narrative deals with an encounter he personally had with the 
old man during a visit to London in 1615, shortly before Halkerston’s 
death: 


...cumque nomine proprio appellassem, tantum in vestitu squallorum, & 
in vultu maciem misertus, ille ad me. Quid facis, inquit, hic, caelo, soloque 
musis, & virtuti auersis? Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus auarum, inter 
haec, & similia peruenimus ad Janum geminum. Mercatorum ea statio, ibi 
quidem Cam / bium dicta, a Gallis Bursa, instante meridie ad prandium 
ei condixi, sed ille laeto, & renitenti vultu, conditionem, inquit, accipere 
non possum, teneor enim Sacramento nullius vnquam, nisi meas mensas 
aditurum, sed si non erit tibi ingratum, hospitiolum meum in vicinia est, 
quo si placet concedamus. E uestigio illum secutus venimus in Gurgus- 
tium illiberale, & ipse mihi sellam humilem, & stramineam porrexit, &, 
vt sederem, inuitauit, ipse sibi cadurci titubintis, ac male firmi spondam 
assumpsit, tum ad me stupore defixum conuersus, haec mea sunt, inquit, 
& est ista sedes senectuti, & hisce canis reseruata, explicauit deinde man- 
tile rusticum, ac ex parietina arcula protulit panem secundum, & cepe, 
haec sunt, ait, fercula quibus te, & charum, & veterem amicum accipio, 
non, quia tu alia non merearis, sed ego meliora non habeo. His ego multis 
iam annis vitae reliquias protraho, & sunt sane dulciora, quam magna- 
tum mensae parasitica arte conciliatae: post haec surrexit, & aquam fictili 
exemptam poculo fagino propinauit, non refero reliqua, quae ille mira 
vultus grauitate protulit, & ego intentus non sine lacrymis excepi. Qui legit 
haec, clarissimi viri memoriam mecum honorabit, & quantum iniquitati 
temporum in virtutem liceat, secum perpendet, & mirari desinet Socratis 
parcimoniam, aut Epicuri abstinentiam: pecunias aliquot mutui nomine 
accipere recusauit, quod se soluendo nunquam futurum prae fortunae, 
acerbitate intelligeret, dono tamen aliquas sibi concedi passus est.™ 


& Thomas Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum (Bologna, 1627), 365-6. 
It is tempting to see in Dempster’s representation of Halkerston’s words here an echo of 
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[...he looked very pitiful due to the filthiness of his attire and the thin- 
ness of his face, and when I had called him by his name, he said to me, 
‘What are you doing here, where the sky and the soil have turned away 
from the muses and from virtue? Alas, flee these cruel lands, flee the shore 
of the greedy —accompanied by these and similar comments, we reached 
a double archway. This is the merchants’ station, which is here called 
Exchange, and by the French Bourse. I promised him lunch on that day. 
But he said, with his face both delighted and reluctant, ‘I cannot accept 
this condition, because I will not be held by any engagement to anybody 
unless we are going to my own table, but if it is not disagreeable to you, my 
little lodging is in the neighbourhood and we could walk there if you like? 
I followed in his tracks and we arrived at a mean hovel, and he offered me 
a humble chair made of straw and invited me to sit down, and took for 
himself possession of a rickety and very hard bedstead as a couch. Then, 
turning to me, who was transfixed in amazement, he said: “These are my 
belongings, and this seat is for old age, and reserved for these grey hairs 
here’ He then unfolded a rough table cloth and took a loaf of black bread 
out of a wall cupboard, and said, “Take this; this is the meal with which I 
am receiving you, a friend both dear and long-standing, not because you 
don't deserve anything else, but because I do not have anything better. 
With this I have already drawn out the remainder of my life for many 
years, and it is certainly sweeter tasting than the food of the mighty, gained 
by their parasitic art’ After that he got up and gave me some water, poured 
from an earthen vessel, in a beechwood cup, and I will not tell you about 
the other things which he offered to me with extraordinary seriousness of 
expression, and which I accepted, attentively and not without tears. Who- 
ever reads this will honour with me the memory of this most famous man, 
and may ponder by himself to what extent he should allow the iniquity of 
the times to be seen as virtue, and will no longer marvel at the frugality of 
Socrates, or the abstinence of Epicurus: some money he refused to accept 
on loan, because he realised that he would never repay it due to the harsh- 
ness of his circumstances; other money, however, he would allow to be 
made over to him as a gift.] 


Dempster is, of course, a notoriously unreliable witness, but this anec- 
dote seems so circumstantial that there is little reason to doubt its cred- 
ibility. Halkerston must, then, have spent his last years in poverty 


the speeches of the Uponlandis Mous in Henryson’s fable of The Twa Myis: see Robert 
Henryson, Poems, ed. D. Fox (Oxford, 1981), 9-19. 

® For recent assessments of Dempster see U. Morét, ‘An early Scottish National Biog- 
raphy: Thomas Dempster’s Historia ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum (1627), in L. A. J. R. 
Houwen, A. A. MacDonald and S. L. Mapstone (eds.), A Palace in the Wild: Essays on 
Vernacular Culture and Humanism in Late-Medieval and Renaissance Scotland (Leuven, 
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around the Westminster court. That there is no record of his presence 
would suggest that he was unable to secure any kind of preferment, 
which might explain the bitterness with which he expressed himself to 
Dempster. 


* * * 


Born into a middle-class Edinburgh family with royal connections, 
Halkerston embodies the complex, intimate social structures typical of 
sixteenth-century Scotland. Through his Catholicism and his Marian 
sympathies, he must always have been something of an outsider in his 
native country, but he was able to pursue a moderately successful, if fre- 
quently chequered, career by making the most of his links through kin- 
ship with Henri d'Angoulême and Patrick, master of Gray, and latterly 
through his association with the earl of Bothwell. But the vicissitudes 
of his political career ultimately outweigh his successes, and it is not 
surprising that his life has passed almost wholly unnoticed by modern 
scholarship. A Latin epigrammatist of some skill and a resourceful survi- 
vor in a tough, frequently violent world, he seems to have ended his days 
in penurious obscurity in Westminster. He is one of those many figures 
who hover constantly on the fringes of significant political events, car- 
rying letters, bearing messages, and never quite assuming a central role 
themselves. Yet a clearer understanding of their role reveals much about 
the real pressures at work in early modern Europe.® 


Appendix 


Halkerston’s paraphrases of James VI’s sonnet to Sir Philip Sidney. The 
sonnet and the Latin paraphrases are from Academiae Cantabrigiensis 
Lachryme Tumulo Nobilissimi Equitis, D. Philippi Sidneij Sacrate, ed. 
Alexander Neville (London, 1587), sig. k2r-v; facsimile edition ed. A. J. 
Colaianne and W. L. Godshalk (Delmar, NY, 1980). 


° I am grateful to Dr Ulrike Hogg (formerly Morét) for translating the Latin texts by 
Halkerston and Dempster, and for checking the transcriptions. 
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James VI: 


Thou mighty Mars the Lord of souldiers brave, 
And thou Minerve, that dois in wit excell, 
And thou Apollo who dois knowledge have, 
Of euery art that from Parnassus fell 
With all your Sisters that thaireon do dwell, 
Lament for him, who duelie servd you all 
Whome in you wisely all your arts did mell, 
Bewaile (I say) his inexspected fall, 
I neede not in remembrance for to call 
His race, his youth, the hope had of him ay 
Since that in him doth cruell death appall 
Both manhood, wit, and learning euery way, 
But yet he doth in bed of honor rest, 
And euermore of him shall live the best. 


Idem per Coronellum Ia. Halkerston 


Mars pater armorum, & cerebro Iouis edita virgo 

Pallas ades, uec [sic for ‘nec’] non bifidi tu montis Apollo 
Incola, & Aoniae terrae tua cura sorores 

Vos immaturos obitus, miserandaque fata 

Sidnei deflete, & mecum iungite queestus, 

Sidneique necem tot numina plangite mecum 

Vos illum coluistis enim, vos ille secutus 

Martia Palladiis immiscuit artibus arma 

Et canere imbelles docuit fera bella Camzenas. 

Quid prodest genus (heu frustra) viridemque iuventam 
Spesque & vita hominum nunc intercepta dolere? 

Me miserum, hæc vno mors omnia sustulit ictu, 

Et nihil ex tantis, & tot modo dotibus vltra est. 

Fallor? Adhuc restat meliore ex parte superstes, 

Inque ipso inter nos lecto redivivus honoris 

Non moritura vmquam post se monumenta reliquit. 


Idem aliter per Eundem 


Armorum bellique decus Mars inclyte, tuque 
Nata tui cerebro Tritonia diua parentis 
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Nec non Pheebe tuas Parnassi è vertice musas 

Duc tecum, & querula Sidnzi funera voce 

Plangite nam vester fuerat Sidnzeus alumnus|.] 
Quid genus, & proauos, & spem, floremque iuuentze 
Immaturo obitu raptum sine fine retexo? 

Heu frustra queror: heu rapuit Mors omnia secum 
Et nihil ex tanto nunc est Heroe superstes 
Praeterquam decus, & nomen virtute paratum 
Doctaque Sidneas testantia carmina laudes. 


* * * 


The same by Colonel James Halkerston 


Mars, father of arms, and Pallas, virgin born from the brain of Jove, 

be there, and you too, Apollo, who live on the double-peaked 
mountain, 

and the sisters of the Aonian land [i.e. the nymphs of Mount Helicon] 
in your care, 

Weep the premature death and pitiable fate 

of Sidney, and join in my lament, 

and all you many deities, bewail the death of Sidney, 

for you lived in him, and, following you, 

he combined the arms of Mars with the arts of Pallas, 

and taught cruel warfare to sing peaceful songs. 

What use is it to mourn (alas, in vain!) the race and flourishing youth, 
the hope and life of men now cut short? 

Oh wretched me, death has taken all this away with one blow, 

and nothing is left of such great and numerous gifts. 

Am I deceived? Something does still survive of the better part, 

Namely that he comes back to life when he is read by us, 

and leaves behind him monuments of his honour that will never die. 


‘The same differently, by the same 


Oh noble Mars, the glory of arms and war, and you, 

divine Tritonia, born from the brain of your parent, 

and you too, Phoebus, bring along your Muses from the summit of 
Mount Parnassus, 

and lament with mournful voice the funeral of Sidney, 

for Sidney was your disciple. 
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Why repeat endlessly the race and forefathers, the hope and the bloom 
of youth taken away through untimely death? 

Alas, I lament in vain: alas, death has carried everything off with him, 

and nothing remains now of such a hero 

apart from the honour and good name obtained through virtue, 

and the learned poems that bear witness to the praise of Sidney. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


BEST OF ENEMIES: 
ANDREW MELVILLE AND PATRICK ADAMSON, c.1574-1592 


ALAN R. MacDONALD 


The hero and the villain are firmly established in western culture. From 
Moses and Pharaoh, through Beowulf and Grendel, and more recently 
to Sherlock Holmes and Professor Moriarty or to Superman and Lex 
Luthor, the stories that people have told since time immemorial have 
reiterated and reinforced the concept, inviting the audience to identify 
with the hero and disdain the villain. It is a powerful dichotomy and one 
to which people are drawn when they tell their own stories, whether 
they are deliberately fictional or an attempt to present a true account of 
the past. The history of the Reformation period perhaps lends itself bet- 
ter than any to the representation of epoch-making events through nar- 
ratives of the lives of heroic individuals and their adversaries and this is 
no less the case in Scotland than elsewhere. George Wishart and Cardi- 
nal David Beaton figure prominently in the period before the Reforma- 
tion while John Knox has long held the role of the Protestant hero of the 
Reformation itself, his not entirely convincing villainous counterparts 
being found in Mary of Guise and her daughter. The hero of the second 
generation of the Scottish Reformation is Andrew Melville, the so-called 
‘father of Scottish presbyterianism, and Patrick Adamson, archbishop of 
St Andrews, is undoubtedly his villainous counterpart.’ 


* * * 


Melville and Adamson are seen to embody, on the one hand, principled 
adherence to presbyterian purity and ecclesiastical independence as the 
unshakable champion of a cause and, on the other, deceit, self-seeking 


1 J. Kirk, ‘“Melvillian” reform in the Scottish universities, in A. A. MacDonald, 
M. Lynch and I. B. Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland (Leiden, 1994), 277; G. D. 
Henderson, The Church of Scotland: a Short History (Edinburgh, 1939; repr. 1977), 58- 
60; D. G. Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland: the History of an Idea, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 
1986), 55. 
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ambition and treachery against the Church. They were sworn enemies 
who had nothing but contempt for each other, or so the caricature 
would have it. To J. H. S. Burleigh, Adamson was clearly the arch-villain 
and Andrew Melville, along with his nephew James, were his princi- 
pal rivals: “On Adamson fell the brunt of the battle with the Melvilles’ 
This epitomises the portrayal of these adversaries, which obtained its 
historiographical prominence in the presbyterian hagiographer Thomas 
McCrie’s Life of Andrew Melville, first published in 1819. McCrie, looking 
for a successor to Knox as leader of the Reformed Church in Scotland, 
believed that he had found one in Melville. His account drew heavily on 
the writings of Adamson and Melville’s own era, particularly the works 
of Andrew’s nephew James.’ In spite of the fact that McCrie’s gravestone 
in Greyfriars kirkyard in Edinburgh praises his ‘objectivity, his biogra- 
phy of Melville shows little sign of an attempt to read James Melville's 
work with a critical eye. Indeed, significant passages of it are little more 
than paraphrases of James Melville. 

This essay does not seek to alter fundamentally the way in which Pat- 
rick Adamson is understood, for it would be hard to mount a case for 
the defence against charges of untrustworthiness, financial mismanage- 
ment, hypocrisy and betrayal. As David Mullan has put it, his life was 
characterised by ‘vacillation and opportunism’ and he ‘committed just 
about every sin in the Presbyterian book.* Nor does it seek to topple 
Andrew Melville from his traditional position as the leader of an aggres- 
sive presbyterian faction within the Church of Scotland, for that job 
has already been done.” However, a closer examination of a number of 
incidents from the lives of Adamson and Melville suggests that some- 
thing significant has been missed about Andrew Melville in particular. 


2 J. H. S. Burleigh, A Church History of Scotland (Oxford, 1960), 196. 

> T. McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, 2 vols. (2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1924); Melville, 
Diary. See G. Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation (Cambridge, 1960), 193, where 
Donaldson describes Melville as McCrie’s ‘hero. 

4 Mullan, Episcopacy, 55, 73. Mullan’s ch. 4, “Patrick Adamson, provided a measured 
yet negative account of Adamson’s role in the Church, concentrating on the period 
1583-91, although he did note (at 70) the ‘curious relationship between Adamson and 
the Melvilles. Adamson’s life might repay further research and reappraisal. A biography 
by his son-in-law awaits the work of a skilled scholar of Renaissance Latin: Thomas 
Wilson, Vita Patricii Adamsoni (London, 1619). 

> James Kirk in particular has sought to revise the traditional view of Melville: Kirk, 
““Melvillian” reform’; The Second Book of Discipline, ed. J. Kirk (Edinburgh, 1980), esp. 
45-57. See also A. R. MacDonald, The Jacobean Kirk, 1567-1625: Sovereignty, Polity and 
Liturgy (Aldershot, 1998), esp. ch. 8. 
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Drawing upon recent work on male friendships in early modern Eng- 
land, a new perspective on him can be gained, which prompts a reap- 
praisal of the simplistic caricature that over four centuries of writing have 
imposed upon him. Andrew Melville and Patrick Adamson were friends. 


* * * 


The life stories of Adamson and Melville took similar courses, although 
Adamson was eight years older than Melville. They received their early 
education at the grammar schools of Perth and Montrose respec- 
tively. They were both students in St Mary’s College at the University 
of St Andrews, Adamson graduating in 1558, the year before Melville 
commenced his studies there. Adamson may have remained in the St 
Andrews area after graduation, for he served as minister of nearby Ceres 
in 1563 and 1564. In the latter year, they both left Scotland to pursue 
further studies in Paris, and later in that decade they were in Geneva. 
Adamson returned to Scotland in 1569, while Melville followed just over 
four years later.° There were variations in their Continental itineraries, 
for Melville spent time at Poitiers and Adamson visited Padua, and there 
is no indication that they ever lived or travelled together. Still, although 
no explicit evidence survives of their having met in Paris or Geneva, 
as members of the expatriate Scottish communities in these cities they 
would have been aware of each other’s presence. In Paris, most Scots 
were Catholics, so two Scottish Protestants with an interest in theol- 
ogy and a talent for Latin poetry had obvious reasons for seeking each 
other’s company. It would be surprising if they had not met in one or 
both of those cities. 

After they returned to Scotland, their lives again followed parallel 
paths. Adamson became minister of Paisley in 1571, while Melville was 
appointed as principal of the University of Glasgow in 1574. In 1576, 
Adamson was appointed to the vacant archbishopric of St Andrews and, 
four years later, Melville moved there to become principal of his former 
college of St Mary. For most of the next twelve years, until Adamson’s 
death in 1592, the two men lived less than five minutes’ walk from each 


€ Most of the biographical information on the two men is taken from J. Kirk, “Melville, 
Andrew (1545-1622), ODNB [http://oxforddnb.com/view/article/18543, accessed 14 
Feb. 2005]; J. Kirk, ‘Adamson, Patrick (1537-1592), ODNB [http://oxforddnb.com/ 
view/article/145, accessed 14 Feb. 2005]; L. Stephen et al. (eds.), Dictionary of National 
Biography, 53 vols (London, 1885-1900), i, 111-15, ii, 230-7; McCrie, Life of Andrew 
Melville, i. 
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other, Melville in St Mary’s College on South Street, and Adamson in 
the ancient archiepiscopal residence of St Andrews Castle, perched on a 
cliff-top overlooking the North Sea at the northern edge of the burgh. 

This is all fairly unremarkable and should not be seen as strikingly 
coincidental. It was common for Scottish graduates to go abroad to fur- 
ther their studies after gaining their master of arts degrees at one of their 
native universities and many of them returned to Scotland to work in 
the Church, the law or the universities. Yet there is much more to be 
said about the lives of Melville and Adamson than a brief summary of 
their travels and labours would suggest, although the evidence is not 
abundant. A key problem is that the principal source for this study is the 
first part of the Autobiography and Diary of Mr James Melville, ‘Mr James 
Melville’s Diary, published by the Wodrow Society in 1843. Its author 
was not only Andrew Melville's nephew but also his academic colleague 
at the universities of Glasgow and St Andrews. It is an intimate account 
of the events, public and private, in which its author was involved. It 
is also a piece of polemic which presents the history of the Church of 
Scotland in the later sixteenth century as an epic struggle between righ- 
teous presbyterians and those who sought to undermine the purity of 
the Church by turning it into a department of state and placing it under 
the authority of bishops.’ Leading roles are played by Andrew Melville 
and Patrick Adamson and their relationship is presented as a micro- 
cosm of James Melville's bigger story. Thus, it is necessary to subject the 
text to careful reading to tease out what was really going on. Sometimes 
James Melville was careful to remind his reader that Adamson was not 
to be trusted. Parts of the ‘Diary’ were evidently redrafted years after 
they were originally written, to reinforce its underlying message. Occa- 
sionally, however, in incidental references to events, traces remain of the 
friendship between his uncle and Adamson. 


* * * 


James Melville was almost certainly involved in that friendship, and this 
presented him with an awkward problem in redrafting his diary. He was 
at pains to make it clear that his uncle was a consummate judge of char- 
acter and that, although others might have been taken in by Adamson, 


7 M. Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted? Perspectives on the Scottish Reformation, 
in MacDonald et al. (eds.), Renaissance in Scotland, 314-19, which, although ostensibly 
accepting James Melville’s paradigm, undermines the simplistic portrayal of two parties 
within the Church. 
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these were people who ‘knew him nocht intus [i.e. intimately}. He wrote 
of his uncle’s ‘strange sagacitie’ by which he ‘ever suspected... Mr Pat- 
rick Adamsone’ and Peter Blackburn, another associate of the Melvilles 
who went on to become a bishop, saying that ‘he fearit they sould nocht 
prove frinds in the cause, they war sa courtlie.* These statements can- 
not be taken at face value. For one thing, Andrew Melville's friendship 
with Adamson survived the latter’s acceptance of the archbishopric of St 
Andrews in 1576. More significantly, however, James Melville's descrip- 
tion of Andrew’s ‘strange sagacitie’ was informed by an intimate knowl- 
edge of scripture. It was a device to convey to the reader the degree to 
which he was guided by the Holy Spirit. A characteristic of Jesus was his 
ability to discern men’s characters and his foreknowledge of who would 
betray him.’ James Melville’s suggestion that his uncle had an uncom- 
mon ability to judge the true character of Adamson and that he had an 
inkling that Adamson would be a traitor to the Church was intended 
to demonstrate that Andrew Melville possessed special gifts from God. 
The endurance of their relationship is proof enough of Andrew Melville's 
loyalty to his friend, his willingness to forgive Adamson and his fail- 
ure to foresee the betrayal that was to come. As well as being coloured 
by his loyalty to his uncle, James Melville's account may also have been 
influenced by personal tensions between himself and Patrick Adamson. 
James was Andrew's protégé and was thus drawn into the latter's rela- 
tionship with Adamson. Yet Adamson was also Andrew's patron. It is 
easy to see how this might have given rise to jealousies between James 
Melville and Adamson. Andrew Melville's loyalty to Adamson must 
have strained James's relationship with his uncle. 

The first reference James Melville made to the relationship between 
Andrew and Adamson occurs in a passage relating to the year 1575. By 
this time, Andrew Melville was principal of the University of Glasgow 
and Adamson was minister of Paisley. Adamson was, however, living 
in Glasgow, a circumstance which may relate to the fact that, since at 
least the spring of 1570, he had been in receipt of an annual pension of 
500 merks from the parsonage of the parish of Glasgow." James Mel- 
ville noted here that Adamson was ‘a man of notable ingyne, letters, and 
eloquence, and that he was ‘Mr Androes grait frind and companion. 


? Melville, Diary, 32, 56, 64-5; McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, i, 75; Mullan, Epis- 
copacy, 55. 

° E.g. John 6:64. 
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This was quite an explicit and frank statement of their friendship, but 
James immediately followed it with the statement that Adamson had 
‘craftelie insinuat him selff in Mr Androes favour." This does not really 
stand up to scrutiny, not least because it contradicts his other statements 
about Andrew’s perspicacious judgement of character. The contradic- 
tion is explained by James Melville’s purpose in telling the reader about 
Adamson’s ulterior motives, to emphasise Adamson’s self-seeking and 
devious nature and to ensure that his uncle was not perceived as the 
prime mover in the friendship. 

The plausibility of the notion that Adamson had wheedled his way into 
Andrew Melville’s friendship by deceit is immediately undermined by 
the reason James Melville gave for his having done so: Adamson sought 
Melville’s friendship to further his desire to obtain a bishopric. It is hard 
to see how being on familiar terms with Andrew Melville would have 
helped to fulfil such an ambition. The closeness of their relationship in 
Glasgow in 1574-5 is more likely to have been because it was actually the 
renewal of a friendship which had begun in Paris in 1564 and was born 
out of shared intellectual interests. Both were accomplished Latin poets, 
although Adamson’ verses were not always well received. In 1566 he 
had been imprisoned in Paris for a poem that celebrated the birth of the 
future James VI by looking forward to his becoming king of Scotland, 
England, France and Ireland (for English monarchs since the fourteenth 
century had claimed the French throne). In August 1574, immediately 
after his return to Scotland, Andrew Melville was appointed to a four- 
man committee of the general assembly to vet a verse translation into 
Latin of the Book of Job by Adamson. Three years later, Melville himself 
published a Latin ‘poetical paraphrase of... part of the Book of Job.” In 
the later 1580s, Adamson addressed poems to James VI and, in 1590, 
Melville wrote verses which were used at the public celebrations for the 
coronation of James’s queen, Anne of Denmark.” 

Adamson left his parish in Paisley to serve as chaplain to James Doug- 
las, earl of Morton and regent for the young James VI. This actually 


1 Melville, Diary, 53. 

2 BUK, i, 310; McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, i, 86. 

B Kirk, ‘Adamson, Patrick (1537-1592); ODNB; Kirk, ‘Melville, Andrew (1545- 
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Buchanan, The Political Poetry, ed. and trans. P. J. McGinnis and A. H. Williamson (SHS, 
1995), app. C, pp. 276-97. For more on this coronation, see M. M. Meikle, ‘Anna of Den- 
mark’s coronation and entry into Edinburgh, 1590: cultural, religious and diplomatic 
perspectives, Chapter 12 below. 
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involved a return to a charge that he had apparently left to go into the 
parish. In March 1570, the general assembly noted that Adamson ‘was 
appointed...to await on court and preach to my Lord Regents Grace. 
The regent under whom he first served was the godly James Stewart, earl 
of Moray, Adamson having been appointed in December 1569, prob- 
ably very soon after his return to Scotland. At first he lived on his own 
expenses but his financial situation was put to rights with the award 
by the crown of a pension of 500 merks per annum from the parson- 
age of Glasgow. Thus Adamson had court connections long before 
Andrew Melville’s return from Geneva. One of Adamson’s patrons 
appears to have been George Buchanan, appointed tutor to James VI in 
1570. Buchanan admired him sufficiently highly to secure Adamson’s 
appointment as his successor as principal of St Leonard’s College at the 
University of St Andrews, only to be foiled by local resistance to crown 
interference in such appointments.” 

Far from needing Andrew Melville's assistance to advance his cause 
at court, Patrick Adamson was able to use his position to help Melville’s 
efforts to put the University of Glasgow on a secure financial footing. In 
1575, the vacant and lucrative parish of Govan was offered to Melville 
by the Regent Morton, the intention being (according to James Melville) 
to make him ‘the Regent’s man. The offer was also allegedly made on the 
condition that Melville would ‘leave aff the persut of the bischopes’. This 
was in the immediate aftermath of the general assembly at which John 
Durie, supported by Andrew Melville, had first questioned the legality 
of episcopacy.'® Melville refused this Mephistophelean bargain, seeking 
the revenue for the university rather than for himself. Thus the episode 
was used by James Melville to show Andrew as a man of firm principle 
who could not be bought off. A protracted struggle over the revenues of 
Govan followed and it was two years before they were secured for the 
university. The annexation of Govan was brokered by Patrick Adam- 
son, through whom Andrew Melville lobbied Morton; as James Mel- 
ville put it, Andrew ‘delt ernestlie with the Regent him selff, and be all 
moyen [i.e. means], namlie, of the said Mr Patrick. McCrie included 
a narrative of this incident, summarising James Melville's account but 
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omitting Adamson’s key role.” That Adamson was eight years Melville’s 
senior and acted on his behalf at court was typical of early modern male 
friendship, which was often understood as more akin to a patron-client 
relationship than would be understood by the word ‘friendship’ in the 
modern era. A friend was ‘someone who could use influence on your 
behalf’ and Adamson did just that for Andrew Melville.’ 

Adamson and Melville both knew how useful it was to have friends 
in high places and both were canny enough to use them when they 
could. The fact that Andrew Melville was able to secure the parish of 
Paisley for Thomas Smeton is intriguing.” It is surely not a coincidence 
that Adamson’s successor as minister of Paisley had met Melville, and 
perhaps Adamson, in France, had begun to teach at the University of 
Glasgow while he was minister at Paisley and succeeded Melville as 
principal there. It must be a strong possibility that all of these moves 
were secured through the agencies of Adamson at court on behalf of 
Andrew Melville.” 

There is another intriguing aspect to the Govan affair. According to 
James Melville’s account, Morton alleged that the blame for the delay 
in securing the revenues of the parish of Govan for the University of 
Glasgow lay with Andrew Melville. Morton said ‘that Mr Andro haid the 
weir [i.e. blame], wha wald defraud the collage and him selff bathe, of sic 
a benefit because of his new opiniones and owersie [i.e. foreign] dreames 
anent the Kirk Discipline and Policie. Melville was even criticised by 
his own university colleagues at Glasgow for being ‘a grait hinder of a 
guid wark in blocking the annexation of the revenues of Govan.”! Mor- 
tons statement about Melville's ‘new opiniones and owersie dreames’ is 
usually discussed in terms of the debate over whether the Church of 
Scotland was essentially presbyterian or essentially episcopalian from 


17 Melville, Diary, 53-4; McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, i, 145-6. 
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the beginning.” However, it can be read in a wholly different way. Was 
Morton actually taunting Melville by giving him a lesson in his own 
beliefs? Melville's opinions stood in the way of the acquisition of these 
revenues in more ways than one. As James Melville would have it, it 
was Andrew’s refusal to bow to Morton’s views on ecclesiastical polity 
and on the relationship between church and state which led Morton to 
withhold the benefice. However, was Morton perhaps pointing out to 
Melville that his views on the independence of the church and its right 
to the full patrimony of the pre-Reformation Kirk forbade the diver- 
sion of parochial revenues to other purposes? After all, appropriation is 
frequently cited as one of the ‘abuses’ of the Old Kirk, for it led to plural- 
ism (and therefore absenteeism), an under-paid, ill-educated parochial 
clergy and disrepair of churches.” 

Such abuses naturally led to a raw deal for the Christian faithful. 
Although Andrew Melville may have preached in Govan on Sundays, he 
would have had little time for visiting the sick, catechising and kirk ses- 
sion meetings in his parish while he was attending to his responsibilities 
as principal of the University of Glasgow. According to the First Book 
of Discipline, parochial revenues should have been left with a resident 
serving minister and the universities and colleges sustained by direct- 
ing ‘the whole revenue of the temporalitie of the Bishops, Deanes and 
Archdeanes lands, and...all rents of lands pertaining to the Cathedrall 
kirks:”4 Morton, one of the privy councillors who did not subscribe the 
First Book of Discipline in January 1561, would have been well aware of 
the Reformed Kirk’s claims on the property of its Catholic predeces- 
sor. He might well have been attempting to force Melville's hand in a 
much more subtle way than James Melville was seeking to suggest. He 
was saying to Andrew that, to accept this appropriation without hypoc- 
risy, he would have to give up his opposition to episcopacy and would 
have to acquiesce in the retention by the nobility of former ecclesiasti- 
cal property. Andrew Melville did accede to the appropriation of the 
parochial revenues of Govan to the University of Glasgow and it was 


» J, Kirk, ‘“The polities of the best reformed kirks”: Scottish achievements and Eng- 
lish aspirations in church government after the Reformation, in his Patterns of Reform 
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Patrick Adamson who came up with the compromise deal which made 
that possible. 


* * * 


Whatever interpretation is put on this incident and whether they knew 
each other well before 1574, it is clear that Andrew Melville and Patrick 
Adamson developed a close relationship while the two of them lived in 
Glasgow and that they maintained their links after Adamson moved on. 
That he moved on to become archbishop of St Andrews makes this all 
the more remarkable. Whatever the truth of James Melville’s assertion 
that Morton wanted to appoint Andrew Melville to the archbishopric, it 
was Adamson who obtained the see after the death of Archbishop John 
Douglas.” In October 1576, the general assembly learned that Adamson 
had been presented to the vacant see and required Adamson to acknowl- 
edge the assembly’s jurisdiction over him before he could accept it. He 
refused.” In the following April, the assembly discovered that, in spite 
of its stipulations of the previous autumn, Adamson had ‘enterit in the 
said Bischoprick agains the acts of the Generall Assemblie. A commit- 
tee of enquiry was established, with power to summon Adamson and 
the chapter of St Andrews, and ordered to report to the next assembly.” 
Adamson had overstepped the mark and, according to James Melville, 
‘all gossoprie [was] ged [i.e. given] upe betwin him and my uncle Mr 
Andro.” The use of the term ‘gossoprie’ is of particular interest. The 
word originally related to the relationships created in baptism between 
a godparent and a godchild and, by extension, their families. By the later 
sixteenth century, however, it had also come to denote a deeper and 
more intimate relationship than the word ‘friendship alone suggests.” 
Perhaps the Church was seeking accommodation with the Regent 
Morton and decided to take no immediate action against Adamson, for 
at the next general assembly, in October 1577, no mention was made of 
the committee of enquiry into Adamson’s appointment. The fact that a 
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wholesale revision of the polity of the Church was being undertaken by 
this time may also have had a part to play in the suspension of action 
against Adamson. He may even have privately agreed to acquiesce with 
the majority view in the Kirk, for he was a member of a committee of the 
assembly (along with Melville and ten others) to respond to any queries 
that Morton might have about ‘the heids of the Policie and Jurisdictioun 
of the Kirk, a draft of the Second Book of Discipline.” In some ways, 
this should come as no surprise, since Adamson (again along with Mel- 
ville and eleven others) had been appointed by the general assembly in 
April 1576 to the committee which began the process of compiling that 
revised programme.” 

The controversy was reignited in the autumn of 1578, however, when 
Adamson again became the subject of complaints to the assembly. In 
July of that year the assembly had given him a commission of visitation 
covering a large part of Fife. He appears repeatedly to have operated 
outwith the bounds of his jurisdiction, thus asserting his right as arch- 
bishop to authority over the whole archdiocese of St Andrews, rather 
than just the area granted to him in visitation by the general assembly. 
The assembly sought to discipline him for ‘the corruptions of the state 
of a Bischop in his person.» This phrase was used to describe the behav- 
iour of those bishops who exercised authority without the permission 
of the general assembly. At this point Adamson ceased to attend general 
assemblies. The impasse was so severe at one stage that he was threat- 
ened with excommunication if he did not show that he was willing to 
discuss his misdemeanours and satisfy the assembly. 

In 1580, after four years living apart, Adamson and Melville once 
more found themselves living in the same town, St Andrews. In spite 
of all that had happened since Adamson had left Glasgow and in spite 
of the growing hostility to episcopacy in the Church, James Melville 
recorded that ‘ther was nan that welcomde us mair than Mr Patrik 
Adamsone when they arrived at St Andrews. He attended the Melvilles’ 
lectures in the university and ‘keiped verie familiar frindschipe with 
Mr Andro.” Although their friendship did transcend their differences, it 
had taken a severe blow when Adamson had become archbishop. Their 
reconciliation may be explained by the fact that, immediately before the 
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general assembly approved Melville’s move to St Andrews in October 
1580, Adamson had made his peace with the Church and agreed to take 
on the duties of a parish minister at St Andrews, the assembly having 
formally abolished the office of bishop.** The details of what was agreed 
are unknown, for Adamson later mutilated the records of the assembly 
by removing the relevant pages. However, he took insufficient care to 
conceal his past, for the existence of his submission is betrayed in the 
record of the general assembly’s subsequent attempts to restore other 
bishops to good standing with the Church. At the same assembly in 
October 1580, it was agreed that the bishops of Brechin and Caithness 
should come to the next general assembly ‘to give thair submission and 
assent to the speciall heids conferrit and aggreit upon be the Bischop of 
Sanct Androes.* It had not occurred to Adamson, in seeking to cover 
his own tracks, that his capitulation might be mentioned elsewhere in 
the record. 

Melville's move to St Andrews therefore came immediately after 
Adamson had been accepted into the fold once more. That the sincer- 
ity of what can only be described as a full recantation by Adamson was 
accepted is further demonstrated in his appointment to two general 
assembly committees. One was a committee of four, including Andrew 
Melville, which was given the task of investigating the financial state of 
the University of St Andrews, in consultation with the clerk register. The 
other was a larger commission which was charged to meet with the king 
and privy council to come to a final agreement on certain articles which 
had been given to the king by the last general assembly.” Adamson’s 
place on the first commission might be explained by the fact that he 
was archbishop of St Andrews and therefore chancellor of the university. 
His inclusion on the standing commission to negotiate with the king 
and privy council was, however, an indication that he was fully accepted 
once again by his brethren in the ministry. Adamson’s good standing 
with the Church continued for another two years at least. He was the 
only former bishop to be appointed to a commission for establishing 
presbyteries in 1581 and, in the following year, he was one of four min- 
isters appointed by the assembly to answer ‘the doubts and articles given 
in be certane brethren, concerning the matter of presbyteries. He also 
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served on a number of other general assembly committees, including 
one which was charged with lobbying parliament and taking forward 
negotiations with the crown relating to the legislative recognition and 
implementation of the Second Book of Discipline.” 

In the early 1580s Adamson and Melville appear to have been on very 
good terms indeed. Although Adamson was serving as one of the min- 
isters of St Andrews according to his agreement with the general assem- 
bly, he was often absent, or even simply unwilling to preach, perhaps 
because of the bouts of ill-health that dogged his later years. In spite 
of the fact that Adamson ought to have been hauled over the coals by 
the presbytery for absenteeism, Andrew Melville frequently helped him 
out by taking his Sunday services.” Although McCrie mentioned this 
arrangement, he said nothing else about the relationship between Mel- 
ville and Adamson in this period; however, their closeness is evident in a 
number of incidents recorded by James Melville. In April 1581, Andrew 
Melville, having initially decided against going to the general assembly 
at Glasgow because of the distance involved and the work that he had 
on hand as principal of St Mary’s College, changed his mind at the last 
minute. To make the journey he required a horse but he had none. It 
cannot have been particularly hard to come by a mount in St Andrews, 
but if one has a friend with a horse, there is no need to hire one. Melville 
therefore borrowed ‘a guid horse from the Bischope.*” A horse was an 
expensive possession, not to be lent out lightly. That Melville considered 
approaching Adamson who agreed to the request indicates a close rela- 
tionship of trust between the lender and the borrower. In the next gen- 
eral assembly, in October 1581, Adamson was appointed to help with 
the establishment of two presbyteries in Fife and was called by Andrew 
Melville to give evidence in the case of Robert Montgomery who had 
accepted appointment to the archbishopric of Glasgow by the crown in 
defiance of the Church.” Clearly Melville considered Adamson to be on 
his side in the battle with the crown over ecclesiastical polity and sov- 
ereignty over the Church. After this assembly, Adamson invited some 
friends, including Andrew Melville, to dinner to mark his subscription 
of the Second Book of Discipline which had received final approval from 
the assembly at Glasgow in the previous April ‘efter almaist ten yeirs 


37 Ibid., 530-1, 537, 539, 544-5, 550, 570. 

8 Melville, Diary, 85; McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, i, 186. 
3 Melville, Diary, 86-7. 

4 BUK, ii, 530-1, 545. 
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labours.“ This is the only explicit reference in James Melville’s ‘Diary’ 
to Melville and Adamson having dined together. However, Adamson 
was described as ‘Mr Androes grait frind and companion’ in Glasgow 
in 1574-5 and, in St Andrews, they ‘keiped verie familiar frindschipe. It 
is inconceivable that this did not involve regular dining at each other’s 
tables, for that was a key aspect of men’s friendships in the early modern 
period, serving to establish, express and reinforce the bonds between 
them.” 

At the general assembly of April 1582, Andrew Melville was elected 
moderator for a second time, the first having been in 1578. It had 
become normal, by this time, for a number of members of the assembly 
to be chosen as the moderator’s ‘privy conference, to advise on the con- 
duct of the business of the assembly and to set its agenda. In many ways, 
it was the ecclesiastical equivalent of parliament's drafting committee, 
the lords of the articles. However, unlike the parliamentary committee, 
the choice of members lay entirely with one man, the moderator him- 
self. The eighteen trusted colleagues (ten ministers and academics, and 
eight laymen) chosen by Andrew Melville to serve as his privy confer- 
ence included Patrick Adamson.* Melville was commonly chosen by 
other moderators to serve on their privy conferences but he was the only 
moderator of a general assembly ever to give Adamson that honour. 

By 1582, Melville and Adamson were fully reconciled and a close bond 
of friendship and trust had been cemented between them, so much so, 
that even when Adamson betrayed that trust, Melville stood by him, at 
least at first. In spite of Adamson’s recovery of a prominent role in the 
affairs of the general assembly between 1580 and 1582, his name does 
not feature at all in the records of the assembly of June 1582. His return 
to the record came in the following October, not as ‘Mr Patrick Adam- 
son as he had always been referred to since 1580, but once again as ‘the 
Bischop of Sanct Androes’ He and other bishops were accused of failure 
to preach and administer the sacraments, negligence of doctrine and 
discipline, association with excommunicated people, squandering the 
patrimony of the Church, admitting people to benefices without author- 
ity and generally ‘for giving slander...in lyfe or conversatioun.“* Adam- 
son was an inveterate recidivist, for a number of items on this list had 


^ Ibid., 487-512; Melville, Diary, 87, 121. 

#2 Bray and Ray, “The body of the friend, 69-70. 
® BUK, ii, 548. 

“ Ibid., 593. 
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been laid to his account before. The presbytery of Glasgow was charged 
with investigating Adamson’ activities and reporting to the next assem- 
bly. When it met, in April 1583 it was told that Adamson ‘had received 
summons and writings from the Presbytrie of Glasgow to summon him 
diverse times; but he was sick. Who had carried Adamson’s excuse to the 
assembly? None other than Andrew Melville.* 


* * * 


Political upheavals, however, soon meant that Melville and Adamson 
‘ged up all gossoprie’ once more in 1583. The period between 1578 and 
1585 was a time of turmoil in Scotland’s government as one short-lived 
regime followed another. In 1583, the Ruthven regime, supported by 
the Church even if it did not deserve the epithet ‘ultra-Protestant and 
presbyterian, fell from power.* It was replaced by a faction headed by 
James Stewart, earl of Arran, who ushered in a period of assertive state 
power with an absolutist agenda. In ecclesiastical affairs, this would 
involve attempts by the crown to bolster episcopal authority as a means 
of bringing the Church under its control. Evidently someone with an 
eye to the main chance, Adamson saw his opportunity and threw in 
his lot with Arran. In doing so, he experienced the zenith of his career, 
for he became an integral part of Arran’s regime, setting the ecclesiasti- 
cal policy agenda. In a parliament in May 1584, presbyteries and gen- 
eral assemblies were effectively abolished and the supremacy of bishops 
under the crown was asserted, while all ministers were ordered to sub- 
scribe to certain articles which acknowledged this. Over twenty divines 
fled into exile in England, many in fear of their lives, among whom were 
Andrew and James Melville.” In 1584, Adamson was looking forward 
to many years of power over the Church under an assertive and power- 
ful crown and he did not want his past to come back to haunt him. He 
therefore seized the registers of the general assembly, not in an attempt 
to remove ‘sections of the minutes inimical to bishops’ in general, for he 
did not do that, but to remove specific evidence of his own recantation 
of his support for episcopacy in 1580.“ 


3 Ibid., 614. The assembly had each bishop investigated by a presbytery outwith his 
own diocese, hence the choice of Glasgow for Adamson. 

46 G. Donaldson, All the Queen’s Men: Power and Politics in Mary Stewart’s Scotland 
(London, 1983), 142. 

47 A. R. MacDonald, “The subscription crisis and church-state relations, 1584-1586; 
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The Melvilles, and others, had apparently accepted the sincerity of 
Adamson’s reconciliation with the Church in 1580. They had trusted 
him and given him a second chance. Three years later he utterly betrayed 
that trust, persecuting his former friends and driving some of them 
into exile. Thus when the Arran regime fell from power, as it did in the 
autumn of 1585, they were in no mood for forgiveness. The Melvilles 
were back in St Andrews by April 1586 when the synod of Fife held 
its first meeting since the fall of Arran and they were determined to 
take their revenge. James, as moderator of the last ‘free’ synod before his 
exile, opened the meeting with a sermon in which he levelled various 
accusations against Adamson.” 

The first item of business that the synod dealt with, after electing its 
new moderator, was the behaviour of Patrick Adamson over the pre- 
vious two years. He was summoned before the synod but refused to 
appear at first, insisting that it had no power to censure him but that, on 
the contrary, he had authority over it and that, because it had met with- 
out him, it was not a valid meeting of the synod at all. When he eventu- 
ally appeared, on the synod’s third day, he continued to insist that it had 
no authority to proceed against him and asked that ‘his enemeis, the 
Melvilles and others, ought to have no part in the proceedings against 
him. This was refused. Instead the synod ordered Adamson’s accus- 
ers to purge themselves publicly of all bias, which they duly did. Even 
Thomas McCrie wrote disapprovingly of this episode and in particu- 
lar of the Melvilles’ role in it, describing the procedure as ‘precipitate 
and irregular’ The accusations against Adamson were sustained by the 
synod and he was excommunicated. Adamson promptly issued excom- 
munications of James and Andrew Melville under his own authority.” 
In spite of objections from Andrew Melville and others, compromise 
was reached at the general assembly at Edinburgh in May by which the 
excommunication of Adamson was lifted in return for his acknowledge- 
ment that he had no authority over the synod.” The assembly also asked 
the presbytery of St Andrews to ‘put ordour’ to the excommunication of 


2 NLS, Wodrow Folio XLIII, no. 30, ‘Minutes of the Synod of Fife, 12-14 April 1586; 
and no. 36, ‘Adamson’s appeal with the Act of the Synod of Fife, 12 April 1586. 

°° McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, i, 271-2; NLS, Wodrow Folio XLIII, no. 30, ‘Min- 
utes of the Synod of Fife’ 
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the Melvilles ‘according to the qualitie of the offence’ in other words, to 
annul the sentence.” 

The compromise had also involved the restoration of Adamson to a 
measure of responsibility for visitation but his misconduct continued. 
Over the succeeding years, Adamson was repeatedly cited before the 
assembly: for mutilation of the assembly’s registers; for failing to pay 
ministers their stipends; for giving collation without the consent of the 
presbytery; for failing to carry out his responsibilities as a commissioner 
of visitation; and for neglecting to preach or administer the sacraments.” 
Andrew Melville was no longer willing to help him out by taking Sun- 
day services for him. In February 1588, the general assembly deprived 
Adamson of his responsibilities as a commissioner of visitation. In the 
following August it emerged that he had performed the marriage cer- 
emony of the earl of Huntly and Henrietta Stewart, even though the 
assembly had forbidden any minister to do so because Huntly (a Catho- 
lic) had yet to conform to the Church. Adamson excused himself because 
of illness, although the message was not conveyed to the assembly by 
Andrew Melville this time, and the case was referred to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, which was given the power to pass sentence.” Adamson was 
duly deprived of all function in the Church and excommunicated and 
this was confirmed by the general assembly in June 1589.* 

Adamson had sheltered under the protection of King James VI for 
some time after 1585 but even his patience with the incorrigible arch- 
bishop wore thin.” Adamson’s financial difficulties meant that he was 
repeatedly put to the horn by his creditors. By the late 1580s, James 
VI had come to accept, for the time, that the Church was going to be 
presbyterian and so had little reason to give any more succour to those 
who had been appointed to bishoprics during his minority.” He ‘was sa 


° Ibid., 668. 

5 Ibid., 686-7, 689, 691, 705-8, 711. 

`“ Ibid., 731-6. 

5 Ibid., 746. 

5 St Andrews University Library, Register of the Presbytery of St Andrews 1586- 
1605 (no classmark), fo. 6r. (a royal command to the presbytery to suspend its process 
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faschit with complents of all sortes of men upon him [Adamson, that] 
he was eschamed of him and cust him af; and fordar, disponit his lyffrent 
to the Duk of Lennox, with the temporalitie of the bischoprik, wherby 
the miserable Bischope fell in extream povertie.* 

By 1591, Patrick Adamson was a pitiful figure. Although he was only 
fifty-four, his health was failing. Whatever the illness was that had first 
been noted in 1583, it had recurred a number of times since and had 
now firmly taken hold. Even James Melville, who cynically suggested 
that Adamson had ‘simulat sa often seiknes’ for his own ends, acknowl- 
edged that he lay ‘in a heavie disease of body and mind. Many writers 
have implied that it was his state of utter desperation that caused him 
to turn to Andrew Melville for aid at this time. James Melville recorded 
that Adamson’ ‘neirest frinds was na confort to him, and his supposed 
graittest enemies... was his onlie frinds’ in his last days.” The writer of 
his entry in the original Dictionary of National Biography wrote that he 
‘appealed in his distress to his old opponent; while Thomas McCrie stated 
that ‘he was reduced to the humiliating step of writing... to Melville.® It 
must indeed have been a humiliating experience for Adamson to appeal 
to Melville in his poverty and illness and, in doing so, to seek forgiveness 
for all the wrongs he had done to him. However, it was humiliating not 
because he turned in his desperation to his old enemy Andrew Melville 
but because he turned to someone whom he had betrayed and hounded 
out of the country in 1584, his old friend Andrew Melville. The clue is 
there in James Melville's account, where he described Andrew Melville 
as Adamson’s ‘supposed’ enemy. According to the accepted standards of 
behaviour in early modern friendship, it is not wholly surprising that 
Adamson asked Melville for help, nor that Melville willingly supported 
him. Melville’s magnanimous gesture was testament to the strength of the 
bonds of obligation inherent in early modern friendship. The younger 
man was helping out his former patron who, in becoming indebted to 
Melville, was indicating a profound reversal of the obligations within 
their friendship and a desire for a formal act of reconciliation.” 
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Melville recognised Adamson’s gesture for what it was and, without 
further ado and seeking no quid pro quo, ‘visited him and supported 
him sa that [for] the space of divers monethes he [Adamson] leived on 
his [Melville’s] purse: Adamson asked Melville to solicit support for him 
among ‘the breithring of the town, promising to repent publicly of the 
wrongs he had done. Although illness prevented this public repentance, 
again Melville helped him out. Adamson also approached the presby- 
tery of St Andrews for help and pleaded for the sentence of excommu- 
nication to be lifted. A delegation from the presbytery was duly sent to 
him: he was exhorted to show ‘unfeiniyit repentance’ and acknowledge 
the legality of his excommunication which he did, crying out repeat- 
edly “Louse [i.e. release] me, for Chryst seak! The presbytery, satisfied 
with the sincerity of his recantation, lifted his excommunication. This 
was confirmed by the synod of Fife a few weeks later when, in a writ- 
ten statement, he renounced ‘all Papistrie, acknowledged the parity of 
ministers and the scriptural basis for presbyteries, and apologised for 
carrying out Huntly’s marriage and for seeking to subject the Church to 
the crown.” 


* * * 


The friendship which existed between Andrew Melville and Patrick 
Adamson remains enigmatic. The principal source of evidence was 
written by a man who was embarrassed by his uncle’s friendship with 
someone who, after 1583, became the arch-enemy of presbyterianism. 
McCrie’s Life of Andrew Melville took its lead from James Melville’s 
‘Diary’ but was even more coy about the relationship. McCrie repeatedly 
mentioned Melville’s friendships with other people: he ‘lived on terms 
of the greatest intimacy’ with James Lawson, John Durie and Walter 
Balcanquhal, ministers of Edinburgh; he was succeeded as principal of 
Glasgow by ‘his most intimate friend’ Thomas Smeton; even his ‘invio- 
lable friendship’ with Archbishop Boyd of Glasgow was noted. Boyd, 
although one of the disdained ‘tulchan bishops; never defied the general 
assembly as Adamson did, nor did he seek to persecute Andrew Mel- 
ville. Conversely, McCrie mentioned Melville’s friendship with Adam- 
son but once. Tucked away in a footnote, the diligent reader of the Life 
of Andrew Melville may discover that, when Adamson accepted the 
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archbishopric of St Andrews in 1576, Melville broke off their friend- 
ship.“ Perhaps, then, it is McCrie, rather than James Melville, who is 
primarily to blame for the way in which subsequent generations have 
understood the relationship between Melville and Adamson. 

Who knows when they first met? Perhaps it was in St Andrews in 
the early 1560s when Melville was a student there and Adamson was 
minister of Ceres. They might even have travelled to Paris together. Per- 
haps they met while studying in Paris or in Geneva. It seems unlikely 
that they met for the first time when Melville reached Glasgow in 1574. 
Whatever was the case, the two men clearly liked each other a lot. The 
course of their friendship was not a smooth one but there is no doubt 
that, through shared interests, a strong bond developed between them in 
spite of their divergent views on ecclesiology. Too much has been made 
of Andrew Melville the presbyterian zealot: he was a much more com- 
plex person than that image allows, and it is not only his friendship with 
Patrick Adamson which demonstrates this. In the later 1560s, he worked 
for a time as tutor to the son of a Catholic member of the parlement of 
Poitiers and, when the city came under siege by the Huguenots, Melville 
volunteered to help in its defence to dispel suspicions of Protestantism. 
It is hard to imagine that Melville can have avoided attending Mass while 
working in the household of a prominent Catholic. The fact that he was 
only suspected of Protestantism at the time of the siege suggests that he 
was then a Nicodemite, expediently hiding his true beliefs.® 

Melville’s relationship with Adamson bore all the hallmarks of the 
friendships of early modern men. They dined at each other’s tables, they 
helped each other out in times of necessity and promoted each other’s 
interests when they could. Although their friendship was temporarily 
broken off in 1576 and seriously damaged after 1583, the ties that bound 
them to each other were not severed, as Adamson’s humble approach 
to Melville in 1591 and Melville's kind response to Adamson in his last 
months indicate. If there were battle-lines in the church in the 1570s and 
1580s, they have been drawn too starkly by historians. 


& Ibid., 144n. 
& Ibid., 29-30. The term ‘Nicodemite’ was coined by Calvin and was applied to Prot- 
estants in Catholic areas who outwardly professed Catholicism. Cf. John 3:1-2. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ANNA OF DENMARK’S CORONATION AND ENTRY INTO 
EDINBURGH, 1590: CULTURAL, RELIGIOUS AND 
DIPLOMATIC PERSPECTIVES 


MAUREEN M. MEIKLE 


ANNA, our welbelovit Queene, 
Sat in hir goldin Coche so bricht, 
And after sche thir things had seene, 
Syne she beheld ane hevinly sicht.' 


On 1 May 1590 James VI and his new queen consort, Anna of Denmark, 
arrived in the port of Leith. Their fleet of thirteen ships left Denmark 
on 21 April, so their voyage had been relatively swift and successful. 
This contrasted sharply with Anna’s earlier attempts to reach her new 
husband in the autumn of 1589, when after many anxious weeks the 
lovesick James had been forced to go in search of his bride. They finally 
rendezvoused in Old Oslo on 19 November 1589 and were married in 
person on 23 November in the Bishop’s Palace. James was keen to return 
to Scotland, but the couple spent their honeymoon in Denmark. This 
was traditionally thought to have been at the invitation of Anna’s family, 
but the fact that Anna’s dowry worth £150,000 Scots had been returned 
to Denmark would have easily have persuaded the king to visit his new 
relatives. James officially accepted his mother-in-law Queen Sophie's 
offer because of ‘tempesto mari’ (storms at sea). The Danes had not 
anticipated his romantic journey in search of Anna, but made up for 
their dowry embarrassment by magnificently entertaining the King and 
Queen of Scots for several months.” 


1 John Burel, ‘Discription of the Queenis Maisties maist honourable entry into the 
toun of Edinburgh, printed in Marriage of James and Anna, p. iii. For a further edition 
of this see note 19 below. 
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The Scots were conscious that they too would have to provide splendid 
festivities when the royal couple returned to Scotland. However, there 
had not been a ceremonial arrival, coronation and entry into Edinburgh 
of a queen consort since those of Mary of Guise in 1538 and 1540.° Nei- 
ther had there been a Protestant ceremony for a queen consort, so Annas 
coronation would be groundbreaking. Anna could not have known that 
she would also be the last queen consort to be crowned at Holyrood. 
She had originally been expected to arrive in Scotland in early Septem- 
ber 1589, but her delay was fortuitous as Scotland was a poor nation 
in comparison to the wealth of Denmark-Norway. It was said that the 
country ‘was never in worse state to receive a Queen’ in August 1589. 
James had to ask nobles to provide foodstuffs for the Queen's arrival, 
such as ‘fat beef and mutton on foot, wild fouls and venison or other 
stuff meet for this purpose’ from Patrick Vaus of Barnbarroch. Sir Rob- 
ert Muir of Caldwell was asked for ‘a hackney, for transporting of the 
ladies accompanying’ the queen. In February 1590 Edinburgh was asked 
to send ‘three or four ships to meet me here [Kronborg] and convoy me 
home’ James was still writing begging letters in April 1590 to solicit help 
for the queens imminent arrival. He asked Elizabeth I to allow 1,200 
pieces of English cloth to be exported free of charge, and 200 footmen 
were to be levied in Edinburgh to assist with the arrival of the Danish 
entourage.* 


* * * 


James and Anna were near Leith at dawn on 1 May, but it is possible 
that they did not tie up and disembark in Leith harbour until 2pm. 
Their accompanying Danish and Scottish fleet fired a volley of cannon 
to announce their presence. This was answered by a pre-arranged vol- 
ley from Scottish ships in and around the harbour, organised by Francis 
Stewart, earl of Bothwell, as admiral of Scotland. A small party led by 
Ludovick Stewart, duke of Lennox, the earl of Bothwell and Lord John 
Hamilton boarded the flagship to welcome the king and queen. The 
other nobles and their ladies had been urged not to crowd into Leith on 


> For the coronation of Mary of Guise see A. Thomas, ‘Crown imperial: coronation 
ritual and regalia in the reign of James V’, Chapter 2 above. 
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that day and they were ordered to restrict the entourages they brought to 
court for the coronation, but few heeded this command as everyone was 
anxious to welcome the royal couple. The provost, bailies and council- 
lors of Edinburgh ‘clad in gowns’ were given a prominent place on the 
shore as they would be providing much of the entertainment and con- 
tributing to many other costs of the Danish entourage, including two 
ships sent to accompany James and Anna home. Edinburgh also paid 
for a bonfire to be lit in celebration on a nearby hill. A covered walkway 
elaborately decorated with tapestries and cloth of gold had been built to 
convey the couple to the shore. James took Anna by the hand and led 
her onto the quayside where a large crowd gave them a warm welcome. 
The houses along the shore were also hung with cloth to welcome the 
new queen of Scots.° James and Anna continued their walkabout to the 
‘King’s Work, a royal house that had been prepared for them with spe- 
cially decorated furniture. 

When their marriage had been announced in 1589 there had been 
many Latin tributes by scholars in Denmark and Scotland, so it was fit- 
ting that they were now formally greeted by a long Latin oration given 
by James Elphinstone of Invernochty.’ At 4pm they went to the local 
church to hear a sermon giving thanks for their safe return by Patrick 
Galloway, the king’s household minister, who had been in Denmark 
with him. James was in such a happy mood that he greeted all the noble- 
women present before going into the kirk. It is significant that the king 
had a long chat with another minister, Robert Bruce, outside the kirk. 
Bruce had kept the king informed of church affairs during his stay in 
Denmark. However, this may have been the first hint that James received 


5 CSP Scot., x, 285; “The Danish Account of the marriage of James VI and Anna of 
Denmark; trans. P. Graves, in D. Stevenson, Scotland’s Last Royal Wedding: the Marriage 
of James VI and Anne of Denmark (Edinburgh, 1997), 100; CSP Scot., x, 299; Marriage of 
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James VT, Chapter 15 below. 
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of disquiet amongst leading presbyterian minsters about the form of 
ceremony to be used at Anna’s coronation.® 


* * * 


Annas immediate entourage did not go beyond Leith for, despite months 
of planning, her rooms at Holyroodhouse were not yet ready. The other 
Danish visitors may have stayed aboard their ships for two nights until 
they moved to Holyrood on 4 May. James issued a proclamation on 
2 May that all the Danish guests including their chief diplomats, Admi- 
ral Peder Munk, Councillors Steen Brahe and Breide Rantzau and Dr 
Nicholas Theophalus, along with various gentlemen, naval officers and 
all their servants, were to be shown friendship, courtesy and hospitality 
by all. Anyone daring to harm, injure or reproach the Danes would be 
dealt with severely.’ The principal guests were provided with horses and 
given rooms in and around Holyroodhouse. These were in the new gal- 
lery quarter and the houses of Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, Jane 
Stewart, Lady Gowrie, and Kinloch of Kinloch. Leading courtiers were 
lodged in each house to ensure that the Danes were well ‘plenished and 
entertained." 

The Danes were anxious for the coronation to take place, but the Scots 
played for time. The legal documents concerning the marriage had to 
be ratified and the nobles, lairds and burgesses from all over Scotland 
had to be given time to travel to Holyrood for the coronation. James 
attended a meeting of the privy council on 2 May to discuss the Danish 
visit and the coronation. He had ‘determined to have it done in most 
solemn manner’ on Sunday 17 May at St Giles with Robert Bruce offi- 
ciating, as part of the official entry into Edinburgh. However, there was 
some disquiet about this being held on a Sunday, and Bruce's fellow- 
clerics John Davidson and Andrew Melville protested against the use of 
unction (anointing) in the coronation ceremony. A theological debate 
ensued about whether unction was Jewish and thus an ancient corona- 
tion rite, or a superstition adopted by Christians. If it was a superstition 
it could not be carried out by a minister of the kirk. The king called 
the objectors before him, threatening to delay the coronation ceremony 
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until a bishop could be found to carry out Anna’s unction. At this the 
ministers climbed down and rather ungraciously agreed that Robert 
Bruce would anoint the queen according to tradition. After the corona- 
tion it was carefully explained to the people that Anna’s anointing ‘was 
civil and not ecclesiastical. The king then moved the coronation from 
St Giles to Holyrood Abbey which gave him more control over the cer- 
emony. Nevertheless the entry into Edinburgh had to be moved to Tues- 
day 19 May to placate the kirk’s objection to it being on a Sunday." 

When the Danes learned that the coronation would not take place 
until 17 May, they asked the chancellor, Sir John Maitland of Thirles- 
tane, for a tour of the properties secured by Anna’s dowry and marriage 
contract. Maitland prevaricated, insisting that the palaces could not be 
opened at such short notice. The Danes were therefore distracted with 
regal banquets and hunting trips with the king. A trip to Edinburgh on 
6 May was a foretaste of the official entry there. James and his court- 
iers led the way for Annas magnificent Danish carriage, pulled by eight 
splendidly liveried horses. Anna’s Danish ladies rode on one side of her 
coach, with Scottish noblemen on the other side. Behind were Scottish 
noblewomen including Lady Jean Fleming, Lady Maitland, and Lady 
Margaret Douglas, countess of Bothwell. There may have been up to 
1,600 people in this procession. James and Anna were dressed in cloth 
of silver and wore sparkling jewels. They were greeted at the West Port 
by the town council and several learned men, as well as a banner-wav- 
ing crowd. Many wore armour and fired shots in honour of the king and 
queen. Burgesses from surrounding burghs such as Leith, Musselburgh, 
Prestonpans and Dalkeith were also present.” The procession then went 
to Holyroodhouse, which was now ready for the queen. James led Anna 
by the hand, walking her through the inner close to the great hall and 
then to their chambers, which were newly repaired and hung with cloth 
of gold and silver and tapestry of silver.” 

Between 8 and 10 May the Danish ambassadors were in Edinburgh to 
check all the legal documentation relating to the marriage contract and 
the properties granted to Anna in liferent. They insisted that those who 
administered Anna's estates should take an oath of loyalty to promote 
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her interests and hand over all rents paid. They thoroughly scrutinised 
the accounts to see how much annual income these lands would produce 
for the queen’s use, estimating that her income would be about a tenth of 
her dowry. They also tried to raise the matter of Orkney and Shetland, 
which had been awarded to the Scots as part of the dowry of Margaret 
of Denmark, who had married James III in 1469. Denmark had tried 
to claim back these isles during the lengthy negotiations for James VI’s 
marriage. However, as the Danes had not brought their documentation 
with them, the matter was left unresolved. Dunfermline Abbey and its 
lands north of the Forth, Falkland Palace and Linlithgow Palace were 
confirmed to Anna under the great seal on 11 May. James formally rati- 
fied the marriage contracts with the great seal on Anna’s coronation 
day, 17 May, and these documents were later ratified by parliament in 
April 1592. 

From 11 to 15 May James honoured the Danes’ request to inspect 
Anna's properties. They sailed across the Forth and visited Falkland Pal- 
ace on 12 May. Its steward, James Beaton of Creich, greeted the royal 
guests and ceremoniously handed over a stone and some earth to the 
most senior Danish envoy, Peder Munk, to symbolise the palace’s trans- 
fer. They stayed the night with the earl of Morton at Newhouse and 
then travelled to Dunfermline where the commendator, Robert Durie, 
greeted them with a hundred horsemen. The next day, fifty horsemen 
met them at Linlithgow. Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchnoul, governor of 
Linlithgow, surrendered the palace to the Danes for Anna's use. After 
touring the palace, the royal party returned to Edinburgh. The Danes 
were superbly entertained wherever they went, which reflected well on 
the Scottish nation, but they were not entirely happy with the condition 
of these palaces and thought that Anna's jointure had been overvalued. 

The strain was beginning to tell on the kings face as he was said to 
be ‘much disquieted in body and mind’ This was due to his hands-on 
involvement in sorting out the queen’s jointure and organising the coro- 
nation. Details of these events were changing daily as ‘accidents’ were 
‘working changes in his orders. He may also have been suffering from 
frequent hangovers as the Danes and their hosts drank to excess every 
evening. James may have had only three hours’ sleep each night, but the 
arguments about anointing, the change of location for the coronation 
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and the delay of the entry into Edinburgh undoubtedly gave him head- 
aches. These ‘accidents’ also upset the some nobles and lairds as they 
‘thought themselves not well used’ during the hectic coronation prep- 
arations. Some had been denied entry to Holyroodhouse as the ‘hall, 
chamber and all the doors’ were closely guarded, and they returned to 
their town houses ‘malcontent. They would normally have been given 
direct access to their monarch. They also objected to the fact that no one 
had formally welcomed them to the court or directed them about their 
role in the coronation. When James next commanded the nobles and 
greater lairds to attend the court, many failed to comply.” 

Meanwhile Queen Anna had been left at Holyroodhouse to prepare 
for her coronation. An elaborate ‘robe to his majesties dearest bedfellow 
the queen’ was made with gold and silver braiding, velvet, silk and taf- 
feta cloth. The gold buttons alone cost £33 6s. 8d., and the total cost was 
£866 4s. 10d. There were further expenses for the chairs and banquet 
furniture, as well as livery for the queen’s quartets of pages, lackeys and 
trumpeters. The kirk and palace of Holyroodhouse had special table- 
cloths and curtains made at a cost of £223. Four banners were made by 
the painter Adrian Vanson, depicting the arms of James and Anna, at 
a cost of £66 13s. 4d. Admiral Munk and the other Danish noblemen 
were given apparel worth £1,500. Members of the royal household also 
received special clothing as £133 6s. 8d was spent on apparel for William 
Schaw, the master of works. The total coronation expenses were over 
£11,000. Further expenses included preparing and furnishing feather 
beds, rooms, coals and candles for ‘the strangers in her majesties com- 
pany’ from May to September in and around Holyroodhouse, the Can- 
ongate, Dunfermline and Falkland. From 4 May to 18 July the cost for 
the Danes’ bedrooms at Holyrood and those who ‘lay outwith the pal- 
ace’ amounted to £2,106 12s. 4d.’° It appears that the Scots went to great 
lengths to ensure the comfort of their guests. 

Coronation preparations also included individual summoning of 
Scottish noblewomen to attend upon the queen. On 5 May messengers 
were sent with letters to all the noblewomen of Scotland as well as the 
wives of well-known lairds. Their husbands were invited as well, but the 
emphasis was on female attendance at a queen consort’s coronation. 
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Lairds’ wives included Libra Hamilton, wife of William Home of Ayton, 
Agnes Moncrieffe, wife of David Murray of Balvaird, Jonet Home, wife 
of John Cockburn of Ormiston, Katherine Home, wife of Sir James 
Home of Cowdenknowes, Sarah Menteith, wife of James Elphinstone 
of Invernochty, Mary Ker, wife of James Douglas, commendator of Mel- 
rose and the wives of John Crichton of Brunstane, Mr James Durham 
of Duntarvie and Sir Patrick Leslie, commendator of Lindores whose 
names have not survived. The noblewomen invited were Lady Elizabeth 
Oliphant, countess of Angus, Lady Margaret Douglas, countess of Both- 
well, Lady Christian Douglas, Lady Home, Lady Margaret Home, count- 
ess Marischal, Lady Isabel Hamilton, widow of George, Lord Seton and 
her daughter-in-law Lady Margaret Montgomery, wife of Robert, Lord 
Seton. Others were the wives of office holders such as Margaret Carn- 
egie, wife of James Scrymgeour of Dudhope, the constable of Dundee, 
Lady Agnes Gray, wife of Sir Thomas Lyon of Baldukie, the treasurer, 
Margaret Livingstone, wife of Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchnoul, jus- 
tice clerk, and Elizabeth Gibb, wife of Mr Peter Young of Easter Seaton, 
the king’s almoner and former tutor. None of these women refused the 
honour of attending Anna and they were all sent letters of thanks 
on 30 May.” 


* * * 


Anna's coronation finally took place on Sunday 17 May at Holyrood 
Abbey Church, which had been repaired and specially prepared for the 
occasion. A platform was built for the king and queen and their atten- 
dants, so that everyone could see the ceremony. As was traditional for 
royal occasions, James dubbed at least fifteen knights that morning and 
ennobled Chancellor Maitland as Lord Thirlestane. James entered first, 
preceded by trumpeters, heralds and the honours of Scotland borne by 
William Douglas, earl of Angus (sword), the duke of Lennox (crown) 
and Lord John Hamilton (sceptre). Five earls carried the king’s purple 
velvet train, behind which came the officers of state, nobles, lairds and 
burgh representatives. They were all shown to their seats before the next 
procession came in led by the queen's trumpeters, followed by the Dan- 
ish noblemen, several lairds, more heralds and the queen’s crown borne 
by the chancellor. Anna was escorted into the abbey by Admiral Munk, 
Steen Brahe and Breide Rantzau, as ambassadors of Denmark, on her 
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left, and Robert Bowes, the English ambassador, on her right. They 
were followed immediately by Mrs Eleanor Bowes and the overbear- 
ing dowager countess of Mar, who had brought up the king at Stirling 
Castle. They held up Anna’s train along with Margaret Douglas, count- 
ess of Bothwell and Margaret Kennedy, countess of Orkney. They were 
followed by the ladies who had been invited to attend such as Isabel 
Hamilton, Old Lady Seton, Margaret Livingstone, Lady Auchnoul, and 
the domineering chancellor's wife, Jean Fleming, now Lady Thirlestane. 
The last members of this procession were the Scottish maids of honour 
and the two Danish gentlewomen, Cathrina Schinkel and Anne Kaas."* 
Although not mentioned by name there would have been other ambas- 
sadors present in the Abbey such as Adriaan Damman, resident ambas- 
sador of the States-General, who commemorated Anna's entry into 
Edinburgh in Latin verse.” 

When everyone had been seated, the ceremony began with prayers, 
psalms and a sermon delivered in Latin and French. Robert Bruce led the 
coronation oration and at his side were the duke of Lennox as chamber- 
lain, Lord John Hamilton representing his indisposed brother the earl of 
Arran as a relative of the king, and David Lindsay of Rathillet, lyon king 
of arms. Another minister may have repeated the oration in another lan- 
guage. The countess of Mar then bared Anna's shoulder and right arm, 
which were anointed with oil by Bruce with due solemnity. The anointed 
areas were then covered with white silk. Anna was led into a nearby tent 
for her formal robing by Lennox, Hamilton, the countess of Mar and all 
the other ladies-in-waiting. Anna emerged from the tent wearing her 
glorious coronation robes and resumed her place. After silence had been 
called for, James signified that the crown should be given to his queen. 
This was placed on her head by Robert Bruce, with Lennox, Hamilton 
and Maitland standing just above them. The sword and sceptre were 
then presented to the new queen, and Bruce proclaimed her as ‘queen 
of Scots’ in Latin. This was repeated in French by the kings minister, 
David Lindsay, so that Anna could understand the proclamation. She 
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had learned French before her marriage in order to have a mutual lan- 
guage with James, but she had never been taught Latin. 

Anna placed her hand on the Bible to swear her coronation oath. This 
was anew post-Reformation oath that promised to advance and support 
the true religion and work against all popish superstition, ceremonies 
and rites. There would be an ironic twist to this oath as Anna later con- 
verted to Catholicism. Robert Bruce then asked everyone to pray that 
Queen Anna would keep her oath. Next the heralds proclaimed the new 
Queen of Scots and the crowd responded with their salute of ‘God Save 
the Queen. A blast from the trumpeters signified that the coronation 
ceremony had finished.” 

Anna, accompanied by Lennox and Hamilton, now walked to a higher 
seat on the platform to hear a 200-line oration in Latin from Andrew 
Melville, who had diplomatically suppressed his opposition to Annas 
anointing. This address, entitled Stephaniskion, greatly pleased the king, 
who told Melville that his speech ‘had honoured him and his country 
that day’ and ordered the royal printer Robert Waldegrave to publish it 
as an outstanding example of Scottish Latin verse. James was presum- 
ably unaware that Melville had been given very little time to prepare this 
oration, but it was still delivered with ‘marvellous dexterity and grace. 
Once published it was much admired by European scholars, but Melville 
modestly insisted that it was God who had called him to use ‘his tongue 
and fine voice. After Melville's oration, Robert Bruce thanked God for 
granting Scotland a learned king and a ‘majestic and virtuous queen. He 
then invited representatives from the assembled people to pay the first 
homage to the new queen. These were two nobles (Lennox and Hamil- 
ton), two lairds (David Seton of Parbroath, comptroller, and John Cock- 
burn of Ormiston), two ministers (Robert Bruce and David Lindsay) 
and the provosts of Edinburgh (Sir John Arnot of Birswick) and Dundee 
(James Forrester). They knelt before the queen, raised their hands and 
swore loyalty and obedience to her, also promising to defend her life 
and property. The others present then raised their hands and swore their 
oath of loyalty. The trumpeters thereafter played a long salute while can- 
nons roared from Edinburgh Castle. King James then personally blessed 
his newly-crowned queen and the coronation procession left the abbey, 
much as it had entered. Anna now had her crown upon her head so she 
was led out by the chancellor, Maitland, holding the sceptre instead of 
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the crown. The ceremony was said to have lasted from 10am to 5pm.” 
The original plan to have the coronation and entry into Edinburgh 
on the same day would therefore have been unrealistic. 

Despite the rushed arrangements for the ceremony, the Scots had 
given it due solemnity and magnificence, and this would have impressed 
their guests from all parts of the realm and overseas. There were many 
banquets afterwards, and numerous Scots had spent the day ‘in joy and 
mirth. However, James had shaken so many hands that he was ‘grieved 
with pains and swelling in his hand.” 


* * * 


The Danish ambassadors were anxious to return home after the coro- 
nation, but the date of Anna's official entry into Edinburgh had now 
been changed from Sunday 17 to Tuesday 19 May. The pageants, devices 
and raucous celebrations that would accompany the entry were deemed 
unsuitable for the Sabbath. As Edinburgh’s council had been prepar- 
ing for this special event for months they were very disappointed at 
the change of day, blaming the ministers. They were also angry that 
the coronation had been switched from St Giles to Holyrood Abbey, in 
their rival burgh of the Canongate. They tried unsuccessfully to have 
this reversed, pointing out that they had paid for repairs to the church 
for the ceremony. The town had also taken special measures to evict all 
beggars and had ordered all householders to purge and clean the streets, 
gutters, vennels and causeways in front of their houses before the royal 
entry. Tapestries were hung from windows to add extra decoration for 
the entry.” 

On the afternoon of 19 May Annas magnificent gold and silver coach 
left Holyroodhouse with eighteen Danes and eighteen Scots leading the 
way to the West Port, the traditional starting-point for a royal entry into 
Edinburgh. In her train were six Danish women and six young Scots- 
women. A spare horse was provided in case Anna wished to ride into 
Edinburgh. Anna, however, appears to have remained in her coach as 
she may have been experiencing the early stages of pregnancy.” James 
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and some of the Danes remained at Holyroodhouse, as this was very 
much an occasion for Anna and the town of Edinburgh. 

Cannons thundered from the castle as Anna’s coach was spotted 
approaching the town from the south side of the Canongate. The can- 
nons would give four more salutes throughout the day. As Anna's pro- 
cession entered through the West Port, Robert Bruce blessed the queen. 
Her coach remained under the port while an elaborate globe was low- 
ered from it, containing the eight-year-old son of the advocate John 
Russell. This globe, with a boy representing an angel descending from 
heaven, had also been used in the entries of Mary of Guise in 1538 and 
Mary queen of Scots in 1561. Margaret Tudor had also had an angel 
who had handed her a key through a window. When the globe was level 
with the queen's carriage, young Russell gave the queen keys wrapped in 
cloth of gold, a Bible and Psalter. A Latin address made by Russell senior 
reminded Anna as ‘Serenissima, Noblissima, et Illustrissima Regina’ to 
‘keep God’s word above all things, and his son presented Anna with a 
symbolic key of the city. Mary queen of Scots had been taken aback 
when presented with such Protestant books in 1561, but as a Lutheran 
Anna had no qualms about accepting them. Young master Russell also 
presented the queen with the town council’s first gift of jewellery, which 
would have been happily accepted since Anna adored jewels. In return 
Anna gave a gift to young Russell, who then departed skywards within 
the globe.” 

The crowd awaiting the entry were wearing their finest clothing, but 
were so anxious to see the queen that they blocked her way. Sixty young 
men, blacked up and elaborately dressed as Moors, cleared a route for 
her carriage, which was now escorted by the provost and bailies. Moors 
had also paraded before Mary queen of Scots, but Queen Anna’s male 
escorts were said to be led by a real Moor. They adopted various walk- 
ing styles to amuse the crowd who, as a result, gave way to them and 
the queen’s party with humour rather than annoyance. A canopy was 
now held over the queen’s carriage by prominent burgesses for the dura- 
tion of the ceremony and this marked out the location of her carriage to 
onlookers from windows overhead. Like everything else that day it was 
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made of expensive cloth and richly decorated with symbolic embroi- 
dery. With the crowds cheering, the entourage proceeded up the West 
Bow, where they were met with another boy with a globe. He played the 
part of an astrologer and made a speech predicting that Anna would 
‘bear royal children with honour. Sweets were thrown into the crowd 
at the end of this speech and music filled the air. At the Butter Tron, 
nine elaborately dressed burgesses’ daughters representing the nine 
Muses met the queen. They sang psalms while a boy played on the organ 
and this captivated Anna who, at fifteen, was not much older than the 
performers. 

As the queen processed along the High Street she would have noticed 
that it was decked with flowers and tapestries showing mythical and 
Biblical characters. The four virtues of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance awaited her at the Tolbooth, which was bedecked in flow- 
ers. Their mother, Virtue, presented Anna with a crown and a fragrance- 
filled horn. Virtue addressed the new queen, reminding her to use the 
wisdom of her four daughters to ‘achieve great fortune. The four virtues 
then addressed Anna individually. Justice held scales and a sword of jus- 
tice, Temperance a glass of wine and a glass of water, Prudence a serpent 
and dove and Fortitude a broken pillar. Virtue ended their speeches with 
a warning to Anna to ‘let the word of God be your greatest wealth [and] 
be virtuous and pious towards your subjects. The virtues had also greeted 
the entries of Margaret and Mary in 1503 and 1561 respectively.” 

After a choir had sung the 120th Psalm, the procession entered 
St Giles for a short sermon by Robert Bruce. James’s 1579 entry had 
included a service in St Giles to reinforce the advance of Protestantism, 
and now this feature was taken to be a regular part of a royal entry. Anna 
was escorted from her coach by four town councillors still holding the 
ceremonial canopy above her head. At the door she was met by Admiral 
Munk and Lord John Hamilton, who led her into the church. When 
the royal party emerged from the half-hour sermon, their attention 
was drawn to a mock palace built close to the Mercat Cross. It had the 
arms of Denmark painted upon it, along with details of Anna’s ancestry 
and those of previous queens of Scotland. Their attention was quickly 
turned to a man representing Bacchus, the god of wine, and a young 
man as Ceres, the goddess of plenty. Bacchus had gold and silver cups 
filled with wine, and proceeded to drink from some, while he bestowed 
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others upon the crowd to encourage them to join in the merriment. 
Ceres threw loaves of bread into the crowd, and, as had happened at 
earlier entries, the Mercat Cross then flowed with claret wine. The crowd 
naturally rushed to drink this bounty. Meanwhile musicians played, as 
townsmen threw apples and nuts among the crowd in what was surely a 
representation of a return to prosperous times in Scotland under a new 
king and queen. 

At the Salt Tron, kings of Scotland and Denmark were represented by 
pairs of young men on five stages of a May column. This was designed 
to show the mutual ancestry of the royal houses going back to the mar- 
riage of James III with Margaret, daughter of Christian I of Denmark. 
These representations were explained in Latin verse by a young man, 
who pointed to the relevant kings and queens as he spoke. At the foot of 
the column was a seemingly sleeping king, possibly referring to Chris- 
tian I. At the newly-restored Netherbow, the easternmost point of the 
town, there was no reminder of the anti-papistical burnings of drag- 
ons in 1561. Instead, the marriage of James and Anna was re-enacted 
in an astrological pageant, with Sheba representing Anna in union with 
the Scottish Solomon, James VI. At the conclusion of this tableau the 
burghs wedding gift, a jewel worth 20,000 crowns, was lowered to the 
queen from the stage in a decorative box with a letter ‘A wrought upon 
it. This had been pawned by the king to the burgh in 1584, so it did not 
cost the town much to give it back to the royal family, and it required 
only some remodelling by a jeweller prior to the presentation. This gift 
signified the end of the formal entry. 

The Danish courtiers present were delighted by the whole occasion. 
They appear to have been amused, rather than offended, by the inclu- 
sion of Bacchus. He may have alluded to the Danes’ habitual drunken- 
ness, but he had also appeared at James's entry in 1579 and thus is more 
likely to have represented alcoholic good cheer at the event.” 

Anna returned to Holyrood, where James was waiting for her. After 
supper they went to a window to watch young men dancing a sword 
dance in the courtyard below while bonfires glowed nearby. This may 
have been the first time that Anna had witnessed the culture of the 
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Gàidhealtachd, which would hold a lifelong fascination for her. Although 
the king and queen may then have retired, most other Scots in the area 
celebrated throughout the night.” 


* * * 


The day after the entry into Edinburgh, the Scots presented the rati- 
fied marriage contract to the Danish ambassadors. However, the formal 
charters relating to the dower were not ready, and the Danes could not 
leave without these. By way of diversion they were magnificently enter- 
tained by Edinburgh’s town council at the house of Thomas Acheson, 
master of the royal mint, on 23 May. James and Anna were also pres- 
ent at this house, at the foot of Todrig’s Wynd. Tapestries, chandeliers, 
tables, flowers and linen were ordered for the occasion, with ‘two dozen 
of great vessels’ for dining. Local fiddlers played, and the Danes’ leg- 
endary thirst for alcohol would have been more than quenched by four 
‘puncheons of wine; four ‘tuns of beer with four gang of ale. A puncheon 
was a large cask, with sixty gallons in a tun of beer, and a gang was all 
that one man could carry; the banqueting guests would have been very 
merry, and not a little hung over the next day!” There was, nevertheless, 
another banquet with the king and queen on 24 May. 

After a personal plea to the king the documents were completed by 
26 May, when James formally thanked the Danish visitors for all their 
help. The Danish entourage similarly thanked the king and queen for 
their hospitality and wished them health and happiness. They left with 
many valuable gifts such as twelve gold chains, jewels, medallion images 
of James VI and plate. The chain for Admiral Munk cost £1,356 13s. 3d., 
and the total cost of chains amounted to 4,500 crowns. The ambassadors 
were also entrusted with personal gifts between the royal houses. This 
consisted of rings made with four great table diamonds and two great 
rubies for Queen Sophie and Christian IV. The Danes were also given 
wine, ale and meats for their return voyage. After watching the king and 
queen hunting from their anchorage and supping on board with John 
Erskine, earl of Mar, Lord Hamilton and other noblemen, the Danes set 
sail on 27 May. Their fleet reached Kronborg by 4 June.” They would 
have reported to the Danish council and Anna's mother, Queen Sophie, 
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30 BL, Expenses of King James VI, Add. MS 22958, fo. 16r.; CSP Scot., x, 306; ‘Danish 
Account; 120, 148; Melville, Memoirs, 373. 
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on their hospitality in Scotland. James had remarked in a letter to his 
mother-in-law, dated 25 May, that Scotland could never compare to the 
wealth of Denmark or the magnificent entertainment he had received 
during his extended honeymoon. This had included nightly banquets 
and mock sea battles in the Sound near Kronborg Castle. However, 
he had no reason to be embarrassed, as the Danish ambassadors were 
happy with the way they were entertained and with the ceremonial of 
the coronation and entry. Queen Sophie also knew that James would not 
always be impoverished, as he was the most likely candidate to succeed 
Queen Elizabeth of England.*! Several Danes stayed on until Septem- 
ber to see more of Scotland, and a few gentlewomen and male servants 
remained with Queen Anna until her death in 1619. 

Such was the interest in Anna's arrival, coronation and entry that 
they were widely reported in pamphlets such as the English The Joyfull 
Receiving of James the sixt of that name King of Scotland and Queene 
Anne his wife into the Townes of Lieth and Edenborough. Together with 
the Triumphs shewed before the Coronation of the said Scottish Queene 
(London, 1590). This was based upon an anonymous Scottish pam- 
phlet of 1590, The receiving of James the Sixt and his Queene at Lyeth 
in Scotland, The First of May Last Past; Together with the Coronation of 
the Scottish Queen. Poetical tributes were led by John Burel’s ‘Discrip- 
tion of the Queenis Maisties maist honourable entry into the toun of 
Edinburgh, eventually published in 1712. Burel was in an ideal position 
to report on the occasion as his stepfather, Thomas Acheson, had enter- 
tained the Danes at his Edinburgh townhouse. Adriaan Damman’s ‘On 
the Entry of the Most Serene Queen of Scots Anna into the First City of 
the Kingdom Edinburgh’ was dedicated to the Edinburgh town council, 
but would have pleased his fellow Dutchmen as well. Manuscript copies 
of an anonymous “The Forme and Maner of the Coronatione of Anna, 
the Quenis Majestie of Scotland, efter hir arriving within the countrie, 
1590 from Denmark’ survive in the earl of Mar’s family papers and may 
have circulated amongst the nobility. The Danish account remained in 
manuscript until 1852, but would have been widely read by the Danish 
royal court.” 


%1 H, Glarbo, ‘Om Den Dansk-Engelske Forbindelse I Christian IV’s og Jacob I’s tid; 
Fra Arkiv og Museum, ser. 2, vol. ii (Kobenhavn, 1943), 51. 

32 NAS, Earls of Mar and Kellie, GD124/10/61; Marriage of James and Anna; Dam- 
man, ‘On the Entry’; ‘Danish Account, p. ix. 
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Coronations and royal marriages usually attracted embassies from 
foreign countries. Elizabeth I sent her special envoy, Edward Somerset, 
earl of Worcester, to visit Queen Anna at Edinburgh. In mid-June he 
presented the new queen of Scots with a letter, gifts and a message from 
Elizabeth. The gifts included a gold chain, which the countess of Mar 
placed round the queen’s neck, as well as a diamond-encrusted cloak, 
a jewelled clock, a pearl-inlaid casket and a tablet. Anna welcomed the 
English queen’s friendship and thanked Worcester for the token, while 
apologising for her demeanour as she had toothache. Worcester replied 
that this would be taken as a sign of ‘breeding child’ in England, giv- 
ing another hint that Anna was pregnant. Worcester also spoke with 
the king and presented him with the Order of the Garter. James would 
send ambassadors to England, Denmark and Germany to further Scot- 
tish diplomacy, which had undoubtedly been enhanced by his marriage 
to a Danish princess.” 

Like previous queen consorts, Anna departed on 17 July on a prog- 
ress to Falkland Palace and Dunfermline. She left Holyroodhouse with 
her coach being led by Lord John Hamilton and the earl of Bothwell. In 
her train were many noblemen and women. Anna was féted wherever 
she went, since the Scots had not seen a queen for over twenty years. 
Anna’ entourage was large, including some mischievous apes for which 
four great iron chains had to be made to restrain their antics. James 
continually pampered his young wife with gifts, such as three hundred 
cherries and some perfumes specially brought over to her from Edin- 
burgh in July.** He may have been concerned about her health for at the 
evening tide on 1 August, Dr Martin was summoned to Falkland. Anna 
was presumably unwell during her first pregnancy, but she had been 
well enough to establish her first household in late July. James visited 
the queen when he could, but sadly on 15 September ‘one midwife to 
my Lady’ was brought over the Forth to Dunfermline. Bringing a mid- 
wife this distance probably indicates that Anna had suffered the first of 
many distressing miscarriages. The royal couple returned to Edinburgh 
afterwards and apparently stayed there ‘all winter. When compared to 
the celebratory summer of 1590, life would be less frantic for James and 


3 CSP Scot., x, 324-5; Calderwood, History, v, 99; Hamilton Papers, ii, 710; Moysie, 
Memoirs, 84. 
34 NAS, E22/14, fo. 117r.; NLS, Adv. MS 35.4.2, fo. 599r.; CSP Scot., x, 336, 348. 
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Anna until the celebrations following the birth of their first child, Prince 
Henry, in 1594.5 


* * * 


Anna's coronation preparations had been rushed, though the ceremony 
was still magnificent. By contrast, her entry into Edinburgh had been 
well planned and was long remembered. James VI had his entry on 19 
October 1579, but Edinburgh had not fully welcomed a newly-crowned 
queen consort since Margaret Tudor’s arrival on 7 August 1503. The 
entry of Mary of Guise in 1538 had been far less elaborate than the 
celebrations planned for Anna, which were indeed arguably the most 
splendid of all the sixteenth-century royal entries into Scotland’s capital. 
However, as noted above, this would be the last ceremonial entry into 
Edinburgh of a queen of Scots. When Charles I returned in 1633 he was 
king of both Scotland and England, and he did not bring his queen, 
Henrietta Maria. There would be no more entries until George IV’s visit 
in 1822.°° 

Michael Lynch has opened our eyes to the splendours of court rit- 
ual and ceremony in sixteenth-century Scotland. His observation that 
Anna's entry had struck a good balance ‘between learned display and 
popular festival’ is apposite. It had been less religious that those of her 
mother-in-law or husband, but had involved more townsfolk.*” This 
ensured the popularity of the king and queen amongst the Scottish peo- 
ple who, despite the rigours of everyday life and the moralising tones of 
the presbyterian ministry, loved to party. The entry into Edinburgh was 
less costly than some European entries, but the Scots had put on a good 
show that was classical, yet distinctively Scottish, and praised as such. 
Both the coronation and the entry therefore reflected the international 
importance of the royal marriage, Scotland’s royal court and its most 
prosperous burgh. 


3 NAS, E22/14, fos. 120r., 124r.; CSP Scot., x, 359, 371; Moysie, Memoirs, 84. 

°° M. Lynch, ‘Court ceremony and ritual during the personal reign of James VI, in 
J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000), 74-7. 

%7 Lynch, ‘Court ceremony; 85. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


FATHER WILLIAM CRICHTON’S ESTIMATE OF 
THE SCOTTISH NOBILITY, 1595 


MICHAEL J. YELLOWLEES 


In the archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome is a little-known map 
of Scotland, compiled by the senior Scottish Jesuit of the day, William 
Crichton, which details his view of the religious and political affiliations 
of the Scottish nobility at the close of the sixteenth century.' The map 
has only recently come to the attention of Scottish historians, even 
though a transcript, entitled ‘Fr. Creichton’s Map of Scotland: 1595’ 
and prepared by Hubert Chadwick, SJ, in 1936, has been available for 
almost seventy years in the archives of the British Province of the Society 
in London.” The map was first published in 1999 by Fr. Francisco de 
Borjia Medina, SJ, in a Spanish naval journal.’ Fr. de Borjia Medina’s 
article examines Crichton’s mission to Madrid in 1590 and his attempts 
to procure military assistance for an invasion of Britain. The relevance 
of the map to Crichton’s mission will become apparent later in this 
chapter, but suffice to say that the information contained in the map 
bears similarities to that contained in an earlier report from Madrid on 
the Scottish nobility prepared by Crichton in 1591.* The map was first 
published in an English language publication in 2003, by the present 
author, in his study of the Society of Jesus in Scotland.” Unfortunately 
the author omitted to make any comment on the map, and the purpose 
of this chapter is to remedy that omission. 


1 Archivum Romanum Societatis Iesu, Rome (hereafter ARSI), Angl., 42, fos. 5-8. 

2 The transcript forming Appendix 2 of this chapter is based on Fr. Chadwick's 
original. 

> F de Borjia Medina, SJ, Escocia en la Estrategia de la Empresa de Inglaterra: la 
Misión del P. William Crichton cerca de Felipe II (1590-1592), Revista de Historia 
Naval, 17 (1999), 53-110. 

* Archivum General de Simancas, ‘La Nobilita principale di Scotia di titulo di Conte 
e di Lord’ in Catalogo della Nobilta et delle factioni, Estado, 839 fo. 34. 

5 M. J. Yellowlees, So strange a monster as a jesuiste: the Society of Jesus in Sixteenth- 
Century Scotland (Colonsay, 2003). 
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Plate 13.1 Father Crichtons map of Scotland, 1595, based on the 
transcription by Hubert Chadwick SJ. 
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The chapter will put the map in context, in relation to the religious 
and political events of late sixteenth-century Scotland and more spe- 
cifically in relation to the burning issue of the day, the succession to 
the English throne. It will also discuss Crichton’s role in the political 
intrigues of the various Scottish Catholic factions of the period and 
his efforts on behalf of Philip II of Spain and James VI of Scotland in 
furthering their claims to the English crown. It will also consider the 
accuracy of the information contained in the map and how it compared 
with the intelligence being gathered by the English authorities and other 
Scottish lobbyists around the same time.‘ 


* * * 


The circumstances surrounding the compilation of the map need to 
be viewed in the broader context of the Catholic revival in Scotland in 
the last two decades of the sixteenth century. Despite the consolidation 
of the position of the Kirk and the defeat of the Spanish Armada the 
potential threat posed by Spain and the papacy still loomed large in 
the minds of many Scotsmen. With hindsight it is easy to see that the 
effects of the Reformation had been irreversible since the early 1570s; 
however, this did not mean that the position of the Kirk was totally 
secure. Although the Golden Act of 1592 had given presbyterianism a 
degree of recognition, the perception fostered by presbyterian historians, 
such as David Calderwood, that this was the golden age of the Kirk, 
when it achieved its ‘perfectioun and the greatest puritie is misleading.’ 
In fact, the general assembly continued to express concern about the 
poor state of the church and the level of recusant activity.* However, 
while significant numbers remained sympathetic to the Catholic church, 
most people were not prepared to oppose the Kirk and the state in any 
meaningful way. As a result the Counter-Reformation in Scotland was 
a slightly muted affair. 


6 Estimate of the Scottish Nobility during the Minority of James the Sixth, ed. C. Rogers 
(Grampian Club, 1873), 62-72. 

7 John Row, History of the Kirk of Scotland from the year 1588 to August 1637, ed. 
D. Laing (Wodrow Society, 1842), 172-3; M. Lynch, ‘Reformation, in M. Lynch (ed.), 
The Oxford Companion to Scottish History (2nd edn., Oxford, 2005), 500-4. 

? Calderwood, History, v, 387-8. On the myth of the presbyterian golden age see 
M. Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted? Perspectives on the Scottish Reformation, 
in A. A. MacDonald, M. Lynch and I. B. Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland 
(Leiden, 1994). 
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Although the survival of Catholicism in Scotland was not accompa- 
nied by the same bloodshed as in England, it still required consider- 
able resolve for anyone to be a Catholic in post-Reformation Scotland. 
An important factor in the survival of Catholicism was the leadership 
offered by the fathers of the Society of Jesus who served in Scotland 
and elsewhere in Europe. Recent research has suggested that there were 
more Scottish Jesuits than previously thought; however this may be, the 
number who actually operated in Scotland was small.” The first formal 
Scottish Jesuit mission, established in 1581, involved only a handful of 
Scottish fathers, yet their efforts, together with those of a number of 
secular priests, produced significant results. The two decades preced- 
ing James VI’s accession to the English throne in 1603 were a period 
of intense Catholic activity. Jesuit reports refer to the harvesting of 
numerous souls, though some of the numbers quoted have to be treated 
with caution. Nevertheless, Richard Verstegan, the English Catholic 
publisher based in Antwerp, was reasonably accurate in his observa- 
tion that in the late 1580s ‘the Catholique party remaineth strong and 
more resolute than was supposed, and some of the nobility have masse 
publykely said in their cuntries:" 

Negotiations by Scottish Jesuits for religious toleration in the early 
1590s were derailed by the affair of the Spanish Blanks in 1592, an odd 
plot conceived by Crichton and other Scottish Jesuits to obtain military 
assistance from Spain.” James's failure to deal decisively with those 
involved in the plot led many to question his Protestant credentials. Such 
doubts appeared to be confirmed when in October 1594 the army of the 
Catholic earls of Huntly and Errol routed a numerically superior force 
under the young earl of Argyll at Glenlivet in the Catholic heartland of 
north-east Scotland.” The unwillingness of the Catholic faction to press 
home their military success contributed to their subsequent downfall. 


° T. M. McCoog, SJ, “Pray to the Lord of the harvest”: Jesuit missions to Scotland 
in the sixteenth century, IR, 53 (2002), 127-88. 

10 Yellowlees, So strange a monster, 105-6. 

1 Letters and Despatches of Richard Verstegan, c. 1550-1640, ed. A. G. Petti (Catholic 
Record Society, vol. 52, 1959), 75. Lord Maxwell was one of those able to have the mass 
said with relative impunity: K. M. Brown, “The making of a politique: the Counter- 
Reformation and the regional politics of John, eighth Lord Maxwell, SHR, 66 (1987), 
152-75. For some assessment of political Catholicism in Scotland at this time see 
R. Grant, “The making of the Anglo-Scottish league of 1586, Chapter 9 above. 

12 Yellowlees, So strange a monster, 124-9; CSP Scot., xi, 3-15, 349-55; Calderwood, 
History, v, 192-213; Warrender Papers, ii, 192-202. 

1 Yellowlees, So strange a monster, 136-7. 
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A Catholic report entitled “The Establishing of Catholicism in Scotland’ 
confirmed the Catholics’ unwillingness to take the field again, and in 
the aftermath of the battle a deal was brokered by the duke of Lennox, 
by which Huntly and Errol went into temporary exile." Although there 
were various later embassies to Rome seeking military assistance on 
behalf of the Scottish Catholic nobles, Glenlivet and the subsequent 
exile and recantation of Huntly and Errol effectively marked the end 
of militant Catholicism in Scotland." 


* * * 


Crichton is an interesting and complex character and his earlier career 
merits some comment. Although he remained a Catholic, his family, the 
Crichtons of Camnay, was a cadet of the Crichtons of Ruthven, who were 
supporters of the Reformation. His alleged kinship with the Crichtons 
of Sanquhar was questioned by an English secular priest, John Cecil, 
who thought he was ‘as near a kin as Paul's steeple to Charing Cross." 
Crichton left Scotland in 1562 with a number of other young recruits to 
the Society, drawn mainly from the diocese of Dunkeld. On joining the 
Society he was described as being of ‘average health, though his health 
does seem to have deteriorated in later life. Nevertheless, he lived to the 
age of 82 and remained active right up to the time of his death. During 
the 1560s and 1570s he served as rector of the Jesuit college at Lyons 
in France and was vice-provincial of the Jesuit province of Aquitaine. 
He was a leading light in the establishment of the Scottish mission and 
was active in Scotland during the early 1580s. A spell in the Tower of 
London between 1584 and 1587 did little to dull his enthusiasm and 
shortly after his release he returned to Scotland, despite having given 
assurances to the contrary.” In 1590 he was in Madrid petitioning Philip 
for military assistance in return for furthering the king’s claims to the 


14 CSP Scot., xii, 104-11. 

13 Despite the recantation of the leading Scottish Catholic nobles, Colonel William 
Sempill believed that the remaining nobles were still willing to serve Spain; this view, 
however, was disregarded by Philip: Scottish Catholic Archives, Edinburgh, ‘Clase de 
papeles del Coronel Sempill; 15 Oct. 1620, CA/4/3/13 fos. 1-2; C. S4enz-Cambra, ‘Scot- 
land and Philip II, 1580-1598: Politics, Religion, Diplomacy and Lobbying’ (University 
of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 2003), 119. 

‘© T, G. Law (ed.), ‘Documents Illustrating Catholic Policy in the Reign of James VI, 
1596-98, SHS Miscellany, i (1893), 50. 

17 Yellowlees, So strange a monster, 1, 23-4, 34, 82-9, 98-105. 
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English throne.'* After he abandoned his mission to Spain he was sent 
to Douai in Flanders to set up the Scots College. In 1594 he returned 
to Scotland with James Gordon, but was forced to flee the country the 
following year.” If the map is correctly dated, one can perhaps assume 
that it was drafted by Crichton while in Scotland or shortly after his 
return to Flanders. 

Crichton’s interest in secular affairs predated his involvement in 
the early missions to Scotland. While accepting the requirement to 
serve where the needs of the Society dictated, Crichton retained an 
intense interest in Scottish affairs. His participation in secular matters 
antagonised his superiors and colleagues. At the Jesuit college in Lyons, 
Ignatius Balsamo, SJ, complained that recreation time was dominated by 
the discussion of inappropriate topics of conversation. In 1596, Claudio 
Acquaviva, the General of the Society, complained to the English Jesuit, 
Robert Persons, that ‘the other blessed father [Crichton] is a little exces- 
sive in his zeal for his country. The following year Acquaviva stressed to 
Crichton the need for ‘unity and harmony of minds within the Society.” 
Although he maintained a good working relationship with Crichton, 
Persons clearly regarded him as a loose cannon. Lorenzo, duke of Feria, 
was not so accommodating, and complained to Philip of Spain that 
Crichton was a man ‘of vehement temperament, religious however in 
his principles, and esteemed by many for his exemplary demeanour; his 
influence is capable of producing the most injurious consequences in 
Flanders.’ There is little doubt that Crichton was forthright, abrasive 
and occasionally unscrupulous. However, he was also committed to 


18 F, de Borjia Medina, SJ, ‘Intrigues of a Scottish Jesuit at the Spanish court: 
unpublished letters of William Crichton to Claudio Acquaviva (Madrid 1590-1592), in 
T. M. McCoog, SJ (ed.), The Reckoned Expense: Edmund Campion and the Early English 
Jesuits (Woodbridge, 1996). 

2 A. Bellesheim, History of the Catholic Church of Scotland from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the Present Day, 4 vols., trans. D. O. H. Blair (Edinburgh, 1887-90), 
iii, 341-2; W. Forbes-Leith, SJ (ed.), Narratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart 
and James VI (London, 1889), 222; CSP Dom., 1595-7, 46, 55; Calendar of the State 
Papers Relating to Scotland, 1509-1603, 2 vols., ed. M. J. Thorpe (London, 1858), ii, 
676, 677. 

2 Acquaviva to Persons, Rome, 11 Feb. 1596, ARSI Cast., 6, ff 237-8, and Acqua- 
viva to Crichton, 12 April 1597, ARSI, Fl. Belg., I/II p. 642, quoted in T. M. McCoog, 
SJ, ‘Harmony disrupted: Robert Parsons, S.J., William Crichton, S.J. and the question 
of Elizabeth’s successor, 1581-1603, Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 78 (2004), 
149-220, at pp. 170, 171. 

2 Dodd’s Church History of England, 5 vols., ed. M. A. Tierney (London, 1839-43), 
iv, 53. 
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the interests of the Society and the Catholic church in Scotland, and 
while his involvement in secular matters ran contrary to the ideals and 
regulations of the Society he was a man who commanded respect for 
his principles. It is not without good reason that he has been described 
as the Scottish Robert Persons, a man prepared to get his hands dirty 
for a cause. 

It is therefore no surprise to find Crichton implicated in the politi- 
cal intrigues of the various Scottish Catholic factions. John Cecil saw 
Crichton lurking in every murky conspiracy, having ‘taken upon him 
the whole plotting of the invasions that are partly past, partly are frus- 
trated and partly are in expectation.” Cecil was to some extent correct. 
Crichton was heavily involved with the invasion plans of the early 1580s 
and again in the early 1590s. Although he denied any involvement, the 
Spanish Blanks appear to have been his creation, and to have been an 
attempt to rekindle Spanish interest in Scottish affairs in the aftermath 
of the Armada. When it became clear that his mission to Spain in the 
early 1590s had stalled, Crichton switched his allegiance to James VI 
as the contender whom Catholics should support for the English suc- 
cession. The leniency shown by James towards his Catholic subjects 
convinced Crichton that the king could be converted. In early 1593 
he was encouraged by the news that James was feeling betrayed by his 
family and advisers.” There were even rumours that he had become a 
Catholic and that his wife, Queen Anne, was considering doing likewise. 
With Catholic confidence high, there was a stream of Catholic emis- 
saries to Rome and Madrid, claiming to represent James and various 
Catholic factions. It is against this background of religious and political 
lobbying that the purpose of the map becomes clearer. 

Inevitably the various embassies to Rome and Madrid were shrouded 
in a certain amount of mystery. In the case of John Cecil's embassy, it 
is not clear whether he was acting on behalf of the Catholic earls or 
pursuing an agenda of his own. Likewise the embassies on behalf of 
James were surrounded by controversy and viewed with suspicion by 
the Catholic exiles.“ In August 1593 Cecil was in Spain, purportedly 
acting on behalf of the Catholic earls; early the following year he was en 
route to Scotland with a subsidy from Philip when his ship was forced 


2 CSP Scot., xii, 258. 

2 Yellowlees, So strange a monster, 131. 

4 Unpublished Documents relating to the English Martyrs, vol. i: 1584-1603, ed. J. H. 
Pollen, SJ (Catholic Record Society, vol. 5, 1908), 198-201, 259. 
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to berth in Plymouth. Cecil revealed himself to Sir Francis Drake as 
an English agent, and persuaded Sir Robert Cecil that he had success- 
fully infiltrated the Scottish Catholic network and was returning to 
Scotland to report on its activities. He promised Sir Robert that ‘not 
a leaf shall wag in Scotland, but you shall know.” At the same time 
as John Cecil was making his way back to Scotland, James Gordon, 
SJ, was en route to Rome on behalf of the Catholic earls to negotiate 
a further subsidy and to report on the situation in Scotland.” While 
Gordon was in Rome, his patrons sent Walter Lindsay of Balgavies to 
Spain with yet another request for aid. Balgavies carried with him a 
further report on Scottish affairs.” In January 1593-4 James Chisholm 
of Dundurn obtained a licence to travel abroad. The purpose of his 
visit is not known, but given his previous record one can assume that 
it was connected with the activities of one of the Catholic factions. In 
the aftermath of Glenlivet, Cecil and Hew Barclay of Ladyland were 
sent to Spain to update Philip.” 

Perhaps the most obscure of all the embassies around this time were 
those of John Ogilvy of Powrie on behalf of James. In June 1595 Pow- 
rie was in the Low Countries and met with Stephan d’Ibarra, Philip's 
secretary in Flanders, and with the leaders of the various Catholic 
factions. In October he was in Rome, presenting petitions from James 
to the pope. His visit was viewed with suspicion by many, including 
James Tyrie, the Jesuits’ Scottish superior, who advised Tommaso di 
Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, that Powrie’s approaches were ‘all inventioun 
and deceit’ Further visits by Balgavies and Ladylands must have left the 
authorities in Rome and Madrid bemused. It is perhaps no coincidence 
that Crichtons map appeared at a time when the Catholic authorities 
were being inundated with requests for aid from Scotland.” 


* * * 


Chadwick's transcript of the map gives its date as 1595. It is perhaps 
possible to be more specific and to pin down its date to the summer 
of that year. In the spring of 1595 Crichton left Scotland, either in the 


25 CSP Dom., 1595-7, 145. 

26 HMC, Salisbury, iv, 553-4. 

27 CSP Spanish, iv, 589, 613; Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives, 351. 

28 CSP Scot., xi, 273; RPC, v, 117; CSP Spanish, iv, 613-14. 

2 RPC, v, 172; HMC, Salisbury, iv, 216; Law (ed.), ‘Documents Illustrating Catholic 
Policy, 36-7. 
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company of or around the same time as James Gordon and the earls of 
Huntly and Errol. In May 1595 Crichton was in Brussels, having spent 
a short time in Germany.” It is not possible to say whether he prepared 
the map in Scotland or in Flanders, but it would seem logical that he 
should wait until he was back in the more peaceful surroundings of 
Douai before starting the project. The information contained in the map 
also provides a clue to its date. Crichton refers to both James, 6th Lord 
Innermeath and John, 5th earl of Atholl. In fact the latter died on 28 
August 1595 and was succeeded by the former, created earl of Atholl on 
6 March 1596. The references to both men would suggest that the map 
was compiled prior to August 1595, or that it was based on information 
collated prior to that date, even if the map itself was drawn later.*! 
The information required to compile the map was probably drawn 
from a variety of sources. Since leaving Scotland in 1562 Crichton had 
maintained a keen interest in Scottish affairs. At the Jesuit college in 
Lyons, and later at the Scots College in Douai and Louvain, he regu- 
larly entertained Scottish guests who provided him with information 
on events at home. Intelligence was continually passed backwards and 
forwards by Scottish exiles, students, merchants and foreign diplomats. 
In April 1593 Crichton sent a young potential recruit back to Scotland 
to put his affairs in order and to set up a network of reliable inform- 
ers.” Crichton also drew on his own knowledge of Scotland and that of 
fellow Jesuits, including Gordon, who the previous year had prepared 
a memorial on Scottish affairs for James Tyrie. From the early 1580s 
Crichton was involved in a number of Scottish missions, and in 1594 
he appears to have made a number of visits to Scotland. Exactly when 
these visits occurred is unclear, but in July 1594 he is reported as hav- 
ing returned to Scotland, which appears to be confirmed by Balgavies’ 
report. This report refers to the arrival of James Gordon accompanied 


3 CSP Dom., 1595-7, 46, 55. In the spring of 1595 James VI was accused of send- 
ing Crichton and Gordon to the pope to intimate to him James's intention to restore 
Catholicism in Scotland. One might speculate that Crichtons map was in some way 
connected with this mission and that the accuracy of the information contained in it 
was the result of intelligence provided by James: ‘Reference to a secret embassy from 
James VI to the Pope 1595; BL, Sir Thomas Edmunds to Lord Burghley, 20 Dec. 1595, 
Stowe MS 166, fo. 289. 

31 J, B. Paul (ed.), The Scots Peerage, 9 vols. (Edinburgh, 1904-14), i, 445-7. The 
phrase ‘Hic Servatur Princeps’ at Stirling Castle must have been written after the birth 
of Prince Henry on 19 Feb. 1594. 

32 Crichton to Acquaviva, Douai 21 April 1593, ARSI Germ., 171 fo. 136, quoted in 
de Borjia Medina, ‘Intrigues of a Scottish Jesuit, 231, n. 67. 
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by the papal legate, George Sampiretti, though no mention is made of 
Crichton. The report subsequently refers to Gordon and Crichton ‘who 
are now in that country. As the report makes no reference to the Battle 
of Glenlivet one can assume that it was written sometime between mid- 
July and late September 1594. In November Crichton was in Antwerp, 
but he appears to have returned to Scotland shortly thereafter. In the 
spring of the following year he returned to Flanders, around the same 
time as did Huntly and Errol. There would therefore have been ample 
opportunity for Crichton to liaise with his network of informants and 
to gather the necessary information to compile the map.** 

The information in the map is supplemented by notes entitled ‘Notes 
on the map of the lands of Scottish Gentlemen which explain the 
distinction between the earls and the lesser rank of barons known as 
lairds. Crichton gives a brief analysis of the bonds that tied the lesser 
ranks to their superiors, namely blood, friendship or fear. He also 
provides a definition of the three categories of noblemen depicted on 
the map—Catholics, heretics and politiques. His analysis highlights the 
dilemma which confronted many noblemen in Scotland, of reconciling 
their religious and political allegiances. The contradictions, which were 
perhaps more pronounced in the years immediately following the Refor- 
mation, were still evident a number of decades later. One consequence 
of such contradictions was the unwillingness of many nobles to commit 
themselves to either religious camp. Those who were not prepared to 
commit, or who were ambivalent, were categorised as politiques. 

Crichton’s categorisations perhaps demonstrate the political naivety 
which he displayed throughout his career. His belief that many of the 
leading nobles were in fact closet Catholics shows his inability prop- 
erly to understand the complex relationships between noblemen, their 
king and their God. There were in fact few who fell into this category. 
Bothwell, one of the few Protestants who sided with the Catholics, did 
so for reasons unconnected with religion. Furthermore, there is little 
evidence to suggest that many Protestant nobles were well disposed 
towards their Catholic brethren. While a number of Protestants may 


3 Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives, 352-6; Bellesheim, Catholic Church in Scotland, iii, 
341-2; Scottish Catholic Archives, Edinburgh, ‘Relación del Estado de Reyno de Escocia 
en lo tocante a nuestra Religión Católica, Walter Lindsay of Balgavies 1594, CA/4/1/20; 
Original Letters of Mr John Colville, 1582-1603, ed. D. Laing (Bannatyne Club, 1858), 
108, 111; CSP Dom., 1591-4, 468. 

34 Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives, 226; CSP Dom., 1595-7, 46. 
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have felt uncomfortable with the measures being taken against their 
Catholic friends and kinsmen, Crichton was deluding himself if he 
thought that under the right political conditions ‘heresies and heretics 
would vanish in a short space of time.” 

Nevertheless, compared with the reports of other Scottish lobbyists 
around this time, Crichton’s map is relatively comprehensive and sur- 
prisingly accurate. For reasons which are unclear, a few peers, particu- 
larly Lords Spynie, Altrie and Newbattle, were omitted. Their omission 
is surprising as they were all well-known figures, two of whom had 
Catholic connections. Spynie’s brother was the Catholic earl of Crawford, 
while Newbattle’s brother was George Kerr, who had been involved in 
the affair of the Spanish Blanks.” Conversely a few were included who 
were strictly speaking not peers. Claud Hamilton had been insane for a 
number of years, and like James Drummond, commendator of Inchaf- 
fray, was not the head of his family. Their inclusion perhaps served to 
bolster the number of Catholic or pro-Catholic parties. 

Although the map is interesting as a visual aid with which to comple- 
ment the information contained in other reports of the period, it does 
not add much to the existing knowledge of the composition of the 
various factions. Rather it corroborates what is already known from 
contemporary reports prepared by Crichton, Gordon and Burghley. 
Minor variations can generally be attributed to the passage of time; 
a number of those listed in Crichton’s earlier report and Burghley’s 
report had died, come of age or switched allegiance. Those identified by 
Crichton and Burghley as Catholics or Protestants generally remained 
constant in their faith. The leading Catholic nobles, such as Huntly, Errol 
and Crawford, did not waver until later in the decade, when political 
considerations forced their hand. 

Given the magnitude of the project, it is not surprising that some of 
the geographical detail mentioned by Crichton is slightly inaccurate. 
The family seats of Ochiltree, Glencairn and Montgomery are shown 
as lying to the east or north-east of Glasgow, whereas they were in 
fact located at Ochiltree, Kilmaurs and Eglinton respectively, all in the 
vicinity of Kilmarnock to the south of the city. Atholl’s seat is shown 


5 Quoted from Appendix A below. The Scottish nobility were reluctant persecutors: 
‘bloodshed [was] ane unfitting mean to worke any man’s conuersion, Spottiswoode 
Miscellany, i, ed. J. Maidment (1844), 261-2. 

3% Alexander Lindsay, 1st Lord Spynie (d. 1607); Robert Keith, Lord Altrie (c. 1559- 
c. 1596); Mark Kerr, Lord Newbattle (c. 1533-1609). 
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as lying to the west of Loch Tay, whereas it was actually in Dunkeld, 
fifteen miles to the east. Atholl did have lands in north-west Perthshire 
and a castle at Blair Atholl in north Perthshire, which may account 
for the discrepancy; nevertheless, the inaccuracy is slightly strange, as 
Crichton, who originated from near Dunkeld, was well acquainted with 
the Stewart family. A more practical reason may simply have been the 
lack of space available on the map. Crichton was also a little confused 
about the spheres of influence of Argyll and Huntly. Argyll is described 
as ‘magnarum virium; however, on the map he is wedged in between 
Lennox and Atholl. In contrast, Huntly is depicted as dominating most 
of the north-west of Scotland. This was true to an extent in that the 
Gordons were by this time starting to acquire influence in Lochaber, 
though not without some resistance from the MacDonalds. However, 
it clearly served Crichton’s purpose to exaggerate Huntly’s sphere of 
influence and to minimise Argyll’s. Huntly was after all the pre-eminent 
Scottish Catholic nobleman, and he had just routed Argyll’s army of 
‘raskalls and poke bearers [i.e. beggars]’ at the Battle of Glenlivet.*” 

Although the geographical detail on the map is very basic, it does 
depict the major towns, the major rivers and bridges, and the three 
ancient pre-Reformation universities of St Andrews, Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. Academic or religious bias may have been the reason for 
the omission of the more recently founded Protestant university at 
Edinburgh. Loch Tay is the only stretch of inland water shown, and 
Crichton’s knowledge of any others to the north was either non-existent 
or superfluous to the purpose of the map. He does, however, show a 
number of rivers and describes the River Spey as ‘salmonum fertilis- 
simus. Although the map was not designed for military use Crichton 
does slip in a reference to the natural defensive position enjoyed by 
Dunnottar Castle to the south of Aberdeen. As with most of his con- 
temporaries his knowledge of the Scottish Highlands and Islands and 
their inhabitants was sketchy. His suggestion that they were populated 
by semi-clad barbarians mirrors James VT’s later comments in Basilicon 
Doron.” 


37 Scotish Poems of the Sixteenth Century, 2 vols., ed. J. G. Dalyell (Edinburgh, 1801), 
i, 136-52; CSP Scot., xi, 455-61; NLS, Alexander McQuhirrie’s Account of the Battle of 
Glenlivet, MS 33.2.36; ‘Account of the Battle of Balrinnes, 3rd of October 1594; Spot- 
tiswoode Miscellany, i, 259-70; O. Blundell, OSB, The Catholic Highlands of Scotland, 2 
vols. (Edinburgh, 1909-17), i, 145ff. 

8 King James VI and I, Political Writings, ed. J. P. Sommerville (Cambridge, 1994), 
24. 
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Crichton’s map adds little to Scotland's cartographic heritage and the 
quality of the draughtsmanship indicates that the map was unsuitable 
for use as a military or naval chart. By the end of the sixteenth century 
there were already in existence a number of reasonably accurate maps 
of Scotland, including Bishop John Leslie's ‘Scotiae Regni Antiquissimi 
Accurata Descriptio, to which Crichton may have had access. Major 
nautical charts of the period included those drafted by Nicolas de Nico- 
lay (Paris, 1583) and Lucas Waghenaer (Leiden, 1583). In 1587 Colonel 
William Semple of Lochwinnoch and an Italian engineer, Bautista Piatti, 
were commissioned by Philip II to compile maps of the British coastline 
in anticipation of the Armada.” Crichton’s map was designed to be used 
as a visual aid in conjunction with his report of 1591, and possibly with 
later reports prepared by other Scottish emissaries to Rome. One can 
perhaps surmise that it was produced to assist the authorities in Rome 
rather than Madrid, since Crichton had by this stage withdrawn his 
support for Philip’s claim to the English throne. 


* * * 


It is unclear whether Crichton’s map served its intended purpose. As a 
visual aid it may have assisted the Catholic authorities in understanding 
the complex political situation in Scotland. Whether Crichton’s superiors 
agreed with his analysis of the religious affiliations of the Scottish nobles 
is unknown; however, one suspects not. Mgr. Innocenzio Malvasia, the 
papal agent in Brussels, in a report in 1596 was very negative about 
the role of ‘tepid Catholics’ such as Lennox and Crawford. Huntly, 
Angus and Errol were identified as ‘Catholics in reality, but Malvasia 
was astute enough to appreciate the political reality of their situation. 
Gordon subsequently reported to Acquaviva, the Jesuit General, that, 
following the recantation of the leading Scottish nobles, the Catholics 
in Scotland had been ‘thrown into great perturbation by this desertion 
of their leaders.’ Crichton’s role in Scottish affairs was also on the 
wane. Although he continued to be involved in Scottish affairs, he was 
gradually sidelined on account of his age and unpredictability. James 
Gordon was considered to be more reliable, being ‘loved and esteemed 
by the good as a man of great learning and more exemplary life, and 


3 NLS, EMS s. 100; Ry, iv, c. 9-10; C. Fernandez Duro (ed.), La Armada Invencible, 
2 vols. (Madrid, 1884-5), i, 33, 158. 

4 Forbes-Leith (ed.), Narratives, 232-3; Bellesheim, Catholic Church in Scotland, 
iii, 460-73. 
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is no less respected by people of a different kind.“ Crichton’s approach 
to political matters was no longer considered appropriate, and he, like 
Philip, failed to appreciate the inherent strength of the Protestant faith 
in Scotland.” 


Appendix A 
Notes on the map of the lands of Scottish Gentlemen” 


It should be pointed out that considerable power within the kingdom 
of Scotland lies in the hands of barons of a lower rank who are called 
lairds, but I have not included them here though in terms of number 
and wealth they surpass all others throughout the entire kingdom, for 
there are thousands of such barons and there are many of them who in 
the number of their kinsmen and in power outdo many of the barons of 
the highest rank and a few earls as well. In this description are included 
only earls and barons of the highest rank called lords, since all the others 
of lower status are either subject to them or follow them through ties 
of blood or friendship, or out of fear. All these earls and barons of the 
highest rank are, by hereditary right, councillors of the realm and by 
virtue of their title they have a place and a vote in all public councils 
and assemblies in the kingdom and those of the nobility—a right not 
held by other barons even though they are in the majority. 

Note that in this description those who are marked by a sign of the 
cross, thus 4, are genuinely Catholics even though some of them sup- 
port the king and follow him in an outward show of obedience. For the 
king does not prosecute Catholics apart from those who are accused and 
convicted of some attempt to secure the invasion of Scotland, or rather 
England through the kingdom of Scotland, and in fact these amount to 
just a few, namely the earls of Angus, Huntly and Errol alone. 

Those who are marked by a half cross like this & are politiques, that 
is, despite the outward impression of being heretics, by their own 
inclination or influenced by others they either follow Catholics or are 
well disposed towards them or do not oppose them unless compelled 
to do so by royal command. Indeed in this category are also many of 


41 Bellesheim, Catholic Church in Scotland, iii, 467. 

2 Saenz-Cambra, ‘Scotland and Philip IT, 207. 

2 Translated from the original Latin by Dennis Deas, former head of classics at 
Dalkeith High School. 
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the more powerful who are just as fervent in the Catholic cause as if 
they themselves were Catholics, especially in establishing freedom of 
religion and conscience through which, should they for one moment 
gain a foothold, heresies and heretics would vanish in a short space of 
time. z 

Those marked by this sign d are rabid heretics though they are not 
all ill-disposed to Catholics; on the contrary many in this category are 
sympathetic to Catholics and would willingly live on peaceful terms with 
all Catholics. It is only cities where nobles do not normally live, but 
merchants, counsellors, advocates, craftsmen and ministers preaching 
heresy, who browbeat the citizens of these towns, which have a truly 
Calvinistic spirit, are fanatic, iconoclastic and bent on destroying all 
things sacred or profane which relate to Catholics. And if the king were 
not constrained by the wickedness, aggression and threats of this faction 
and the Queen of England with whom they are in league and share a 
pact, there would be no prosecution of Catholics in Scotland. 


Appendix B: Details of nobles on Father Crichtons map“ 


C = Catholic, P = Politique, H = Heretic 


. William Douglas, 10th earl of Angus (c.1534-1611) 
. Robert Crichton, 8th Lord Sanquhar (c.1568-1612) 
. William Maxwell, 5th Lord Herries (1555-1603) 
. John, 9th Lord Maxwell (c.1586-1613) 
. Alexander, 6th Lord Home (c.1566-1619) 
James Hay, 7th Lord Yester (d. 1609) 
. Francis Stewart, 5th earl of Bothwell (1563-1612) 
. James, 8th Lord Borthwick (1570-1599) 
9. Andrew Stewart, 3rd Lord Ochiltree (1560-1628) 
10. John, 6th Lord Fleming (c.1567-1619) 
11. Hugh, 6th Lord Somerville (1547-1597) 
12. Robert, 5th Lord Ross (d. 1595) 
13. John Kennedy, 5th earl of Cassillis (1574/5-1615) 
14. Alan, 4th Lord Cathcart (1537-1618) 
15. Robert, 4th Lord Sempill (d. 1611) 
16. Thomas, 6th Lord Boyd (d. 1612) 
17. Robert, 6th Lord Seton (d. 1603) 


CNA ARWNE 
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“ The numbers and personal details given here have been added by the present 
author; the original has brief titles and category letters (C, P, H) written on the map 
itself. 
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. Alexander, 7th Lord Livingstone (d. 1621) 
. John Erskine, 7th earl of Mar (c.1562-1634) 
. James Hamilton, 3rd earl of Arran (1537/8-1609) 


(or James Hamilton (1575-1618) son of Claud below?) 


. Claud Hamilton (c.1546-1621), also known as Lord Paisley 
. Hugh Montgomery, 5th earl of Eglinton (d. 1612) 

. James Cunningham, 6th earl of Glencairn (c.1552-1630) 
. John Graham, 6th earl of Menteith (c.1574-1598) 

. Andrew Leslie, 5th earl of Rothes (c.1530-1611) 

. James Lindsay, 7th Lord Lindsay (1554-1601) 

. John Stewart, 6th Lord Innermeath (c.1562-1603) 

. John Ruthven, 3rd earl of Gowrie (c.1577-1600) 

. John Graham, 3rd earl of Montrose (1548-1608) 

. Patrick, 3rd Lord Drummond (c.1551-c.1602) 

. James Drummond, commendator of Inchaffray (1551x1561-1623) 
. Archibald Campbell, 7th earl of Argyll (1575-1638) 

. John Stewart, 5th earl of Atholl (1563-1595) 

. Patrick, 5th Lord Gray (1538-1608) 

. James, 5th Lord Ogilvy of Airlie (1545-1606) 

. Patrick Lyon, 9th Lord Glamis (1575-1615) 

. David Lindsay, 11th earl of Crawford (1547/1552-1607) 
. George Keith, 4th Earl Marischal (1549/50-1623) 

. Francis Hay, 9th earl of Errol (1564-1631) 

. John, 8th Lord Forbes (1542-1606) 

. Robert, 3rd Lord Elphinstone (1530-1602) 

. John Abernethy, 8th Lord Saltoun (d. 1612) 

. George Gordon, 6th earl of Huntly (1562-1636) 

. James Stewart, 3rd earl of Moray (c.1583-1638) 

. Simon Fraser, 6th Lord Lovat (c.1570-1633) 

. John Gordon, 13th earl of Sutherland (1576-1615) 

. George Sinclair, 5th earl of Caithness (c.1566-1643) 

. Patrick Stewart, 2nd earl of Orkney (1566/7-1615) 

. Ludovic Stewart, 2nd duke of Lennox (1574-1624) 
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The map is reproduced by kind permission of the Archivum Romanum 
Societatis Iesu. The transcript of it is based on Fr. Chadwick’s 1936 
original, which can be found in the archives of the British province of 
the Society at the Mount Street Jesuit Centre, 114 Mount Street, London, 
WIK 3AH. The coastline, geographical features and symbols are also 
based on those used by Fr. Chadwick. The Latin comments are taken 
from the original map. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE ATTEMPTED SCOTTISH COUP OF 1596 


JULIAN GOODARE 


Upon Sunday, the tuentie thrid of July, that blak doolful Sunday to the 
kirk and kingdome of Scotland, the service book begoud [i.e. began] to 
be read in the kirks of Edinburgh. At the beginning thairof thair rayse sik 
a tumult, sik ane outcrying, quhat be the peoples murmuring, mourn- 
ing, rayling, stoolcasting, as the lyk was never seien in Scotland... This 
uproar was greater nor the 17 of December.' 


It may be suggested that a comparative analysis of crises which might 
have been expected to lead to revolution but did not, and of ‘failed’ 
revolutions, is at present more useful than further collection of case- 
studies of actual revolutions.’ 


The ‘uproar’ that sparked off the Scottish Revolution, in Edinburgh on 
23 July 1637, is one of the best-known events of Scottish history. But 
when Archibald Johnstone of Wariston, soon to be joint-author of the 
National Covenant, was assessing its impact for his diary, the comparison 
that immediately occurred to him was with another Edinburgh ‘uproar, 
forty years before. That earlier event has never been fully researched. 
Although its importance has always been recognised, Michael Lynch has 
been among the eminent scholars who have been obliged to concur in 
describing it as ‘mysterious.’ It is time to dispel some of that mystery. 


1 Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston, Diary, 1632-1639, ed. G. M. Paul (SHS, 1911), 
265. 

I am grateful for references, advice and encouragement to Dr Sharon Adams, the late 
Dr John Durkan, Professor Michael Lynch, Dr Alan R. MacDonald, Professor David G. 
Mullan, Dr Laura A. M. Stewart and Dr Louise Yeoman. 

2 E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘Revolution; in R. Porter and M. Teich (eds.), Revolution in History 
(Cambridge, 1986), 20. 

3 M. Lynch, Scotland: a New History (2nd edn., London, 1992), 235; G. Donaldson, 
James VI and vanishing frontiers, in G. Menzies (ed.), The Scottish Nation (London, 
1972), 109; R. A. Mason, ‘George Buchanan, James VI and the presbyterians; in R. A. 
Mason (ed.), Scots and Britons: Scottish Political Thought and the Union of 1603 (Cam- 
bridge, 1994), 134. 
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In the years following the ‘uproar; the date 17 December 1596 was 
never forgotten; Johnstone’s mention of it stood in a continuous tradi- 
tion. Supporters of royal authority saw the date as a byword for sedition, 
frequently casting it in the teeth of those held to have been responsible 
for it—the presbyterian radicals and the magistrates of Edinburgh.* 
James VI cited it frequently. In 1625 he reminded Edinburgh’s mag- 
istrates of ‘the sevintein dayes worke’; not even the month had to be 
specified.” 

Presbyterian radicals, meanwhile, responded with a self-exculpa- 
tory public explanation by which the whole thing had been nothing 
to do with them, a misunderstanding devoid of political content or 
significance. But this was misleading, and they knew it. As soon as they 
regained the political initiative—on 23 July 1637, in fact—presbyterians 
like Johnstone could reveal that they shared much of the royalist view 
of the significance of 17 December 1596. Suddenly, the ‘uproar’ could 
indeed be seen as a dress-rehearsal for revolution. 

These meanings, constructed after the event, do not necessarily 
explain it. What was clear on the day was that leading presbyterian 
ministers and their lay supporters, including armed nobles, lairds and 
burgesses and backed by an angry Edinburgh crowd, had besieged 
the king and his councillors in the city tolbooth, attempting to force 
acceptance of radical political demands. Historians have focused on the 
events of one day, 17 December, and have called it a ‘riot. This is not 
the most helpful way to interpret it; we shall see that some of the most 
crucial events occurred on 18 December. The term ‘riot’ has little or 


* William Struther, conformist minister of Edinburgh in 1619, reminded noncon- 
formists of ‘the 17th day of December’ which ‘made the kirk smart for it sensyne. His 
colleague, Patrick Galloway, said in 1620 that ‘Edinburgh lost their libertie at the 17th 
day of December’: Calderwood, History, vii, 343, 453. They had written to the king in 
1619 that he ‘had as great advantage against the town of Edinburgh as he had the 17th 
of December’: William Scot, An Apologetical Narration of the State and Government of 
the Kirk of Scotland since the Reformation, ed. D. Laing (Wodrow Society, 1846), 267-8. 
The refusal of the burgh of St Andrews to elect royal nominees in 1611 was compared to 
‘the sevintene day of December’: RPC, ix, 635. A populist anti-presbyterian tract, perhaps 
from the 1610s, asked: ‘Remember ye not one the 17 day of December quhat a brave 
peice of work was that day, when the insurgents aimed for ‘the crewll takeing of four or 
fyve of the worthiest counsellors lyves’: NLS, Jok Up a Landis Newes and Dreame, Adv. 
MS 22.2.11, unfoliated. 

5 Edin. Recs., vi, 261; cf. Eccles. Letters, ii, 499, 760; RPC, xiii, 578. For further exam- 
ples see L. A. M. Stewart, ‘Politics and government in the Scottish burghs, 1600-1638; 
Chapter 18 below. 
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no contemporary warrant, and will not be used in what follows.° The 
violent events on the streets on 17 December will be termed an ‘upris- 
ing, indicating that the violence did not arise from an impulsive crowd 
but from an organised group with recognised leaders and specific aims. 
When the uprising of that day is seen in the context of the events of the 
next few days, it can be seen as a systematic attempt to seize political 
power—a coup détat. 


* * * 


To explain how disaffection had reached such a critical stage, we should 
glance at recent ecclesiastical politics.” The two decades before 1596 saw 
a struggle between presbyterians and episcopalians for control of the 
church; the latter, although initially backed by the crown, lost.’ Presby- 
terians had popular support in key towns, and were linked politically 
with the loose coalition of pro-English nobles who dominated the court 
from 1585 onwards. James’s councillors gradually reached an accom- 
modation with the presbyterians, consummated in the ‘Golden Act’ of 
1592 giving authority to presbyteries rather than the few remaining 
titular bishops. Further radical advances followed. The presbyterian 
ministers gave a good deal of advice to the king. They acquired the 


6 The most common contemporary term, ‘tumult, could carry a range of interpreta- 
tions, from riot to rebellion. Its friends sometimes called it an ‘uproar, while its enemies 
sometimes called it an ‘insurrection, often adding the word ‘treasonable. One recent 
historian has helpfully called it an ‘insurrection’: K. M. Brown, ‘A blessed union? Anglo- 
Scottish relations before the Covenant; in T. C. Smout (ed.), Anglo-Scottish Relations from 
1603 to 1900 (Oxford, 2005), 44. 

7 There is no complete account of Scottish politics in the 1590s, an exceptionally com- 
plicated decade. For the period up to about 1595 there is still much value in M. Lee, John 
Maitland of Thirlestane and the Foundation of the Stewart Despotism in Scotland (Princeton, 
NJ; 1959), especially chs. 12-13. Some themes in this book are revisited by M. Lee, Great 
Britains Solomon: James VI and I in his Three Kingdoms (Urbana, Ill., 1990), chs. 2-3. 
For another recent survey see J. Goodare, ‘Scottish politics in the reign of James VT, in 
J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI (East Linton, 2000); this volume 
also contains a bibliographical essay at pp. 261-2. Fortunately there is a good narrative 
of ecclesiastical politics in A. R. MacDonald, The Jacobean Kirk, 1567-1625: Sovereignty, 
Liturgy and Polity (Aldershot, 1998), especially ch. 3. 

* The term ‘presbyterians’ will be used below as a shorthand term for those who 
organised the attempted coup. This is not ideal, because the issue on 17 Dec. was 
not presbyterianism as such—it was radical Protestantism versus royal authority. The 
term ‘radical Protestants’ is indeed the main alternative term; it is extensively used in 
M. Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1981). Some justification for the 
term ‘presbyterian’ in 1596 may be found in the prior existence of presbyterianism as a 
rallying issue for radical Protestants, and in the king’s subsequent decision to reinstate 
bishops in order to clamp down on the movement. 
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habit of assembling nobles, lairds and burgesses in ‘conventions’ of 
their supporters who could put organised pressure on the government. 
Although the presbyterians were in royal favour, their virtually-limit- 
less aspirations for public godliness, and for resources for the church, 
inevitably caused friction. 

Behind the presbyterians’ abrasive assertiveness lay the knowledge 
that their position was precarious. Many nobles, resenting Scotland’s 
pro-English orientation, might make common cause with the so-called 
‘Catholic earls, a faction led by the earl of Huntly and linked to Spain. 
The Catholic earls confronted a royal army in October 1594, were 
forced to retreat, and early in 1595 went into exile. The king, however, 
wanted to rehabilitate the earls rather than destroy them. Presbyterian 
suspicions over this were exacerbated in January 1596 by James's appoint- 
ment of the Octavians, eight powerful exchequer commissioners. Their 
main task was to sort out James's chaotic finances, but control of the 
royal purse-strings gave them political power—and some of them were 
crypto-Catholics, suspected of favouring Huntly and Spain. This became 
a crucial issue because a second Spanish Armada, thought to be greater 
than its predecessor of 1588, was gathering in 1596 and was likely to 
strike at Protestantism in Scotland as well as England.’ To Scotland’s 
presbyterian movement, 1596 was no time to tolerate royal advisers who 
were little more than traitors. The Octavians would be the most direct 
targets of the uprising that launched the attempted coup. 

The problem of Huntly revived in late June or early July, when he 
returned from exile and lurked somewhere in Scotland. The radicals 
suspected that the king wanted to rehabilitate him without making him 
renounce Catholicism, and demanded that Huntly should leave Scotland 
before any negotiations on his future. James agreed this at a nobles’ 
convention on 29 September, but no action followed.'® The Catholic 
countess of Huntly was prominent at court and at the baptism of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth on 28 November; custody of the princess was awarded 
to Lord Livingstone, whose wife was also a Catholic." 


? Its specific destination was unknown: R. B. Wernham, The Return of the Armadas: 
the Last Years of the Elizabethan War with Spain, 1595-1603 (Oxford, 1994), 132. 

10 Bowes to Burghley, 4 Oct. & 12 Nov. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 337, 358. 

" CSP Scot., xii, 387. The princess had been born on 19 Aug., and there had been 
lengthy debate on her custody, in contrast to her brother Henry, who had been allocated to 
the earl of Mar immediately on his birth in 1594. For Lady Livingstone’ later relationship 
with the Protestant church see A. A. MacDonald, ‘Early modern Scottish literature and the 
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Presbyterian protest against all this was co-ordinated by the com- 
missioners of the general assembly, a standing committee dominated 
by presbyterian activists. They also had to deal with the case of David 
Black, minister of St Andrews, who in October preached several ser- 
mons denouncing the king and Octavians, allegedly declaring that ‘all 
kingis wer the devillis childrene, the devill was in the courte, in the 
gydaris of the courte, and in the heid of the courte: Challenged that 
this was seditious, he retorted that the king and privy council had no 
right to judge anything he said in the pulpit—that was reserved to his 
presbytery. This was adopted as an official church position; a formal 
‘declinature’ of the council’s jurisdiction was drawn up by the commis- 
sioners of the general assembly on 17 November, and rapidly circulated 
round the presbyteries, gathering support. The privy council ordered 
the commissioners of the general assembly to leave Edinburgh on 24 
November, but they chose to stay and argue. On 14 December, with 
ministers’ declinatures pouring in, the king threatened that only ‘suche 
as would acknowledge his authoritie’ would receive their stipends.” On 
the same day, the commissioners of the general assembly were once more 
publicly ordered to leave Edinburgh within forty-eight hours. This time 
they complied (though some remained privately), first briefing the four 
ministers of Edinburgh to act as the sole presbyterian representatives 
in the capital. 

All this lent credibility to rumours that the king and council were 
planning to introduce toleration for Catholicism. A Protestant agent 
claimed to have uncovered a bond between various Catholics in southern 
Scotland (led by Lord Sanquhar) and the Catholic earls, who hoped to 
win the Octavians to a pro-Spanish stance.'® Huntly was well-connected 


parameters of culture’ in S. Mapstone and J. Wood (eds.), The Rose and the Thistle: Essays 
on the Culture of Late Medieval and Renaissance Scotland (East Linton, 1998), 95-7. 

12 For the commission see MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 63-5, and A. R. MacDonald, 
‘Ecclesiastical Politics in Scotland, 1586-1610’ (University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 
1995), 109-17. 

13, RPC, v, 335. 

14 MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 66-8. 

15 Calderwood, History, v, 500-1. 

© Letter from Edinburgh, 23 Nov. 1596, T. Birch, Memorials of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth From the Year 1581 Until Her Death, 2 vols. (London, 1754), ii, 205-7. James 
himself seems to have had no intention of becoming pro-Spanish, but his diplomacy at 
this time was tortuous, to say the least: J. D. Mackie, ‘A secret agent of James VT, SHR, 9 
(1912), 376-86; C. Sdenz-Cambra, ‘Scotland and Philip II, 1580-1598: Politics, Religion, 
Diplomacy and Lobbying’ (University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 2003), 187-90. 
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in the king’s chamber, and the same agent claimed on 15 December to 
have penetrated Huntly’s council and discovered a plot to exploit the 
kings hostility to the ministers and bring in a Spanish army.” Roger 
Ashton, an English gentleman of the king’s chamber, sensed the ten- 
sion and commented on that day, ‘I never thought the king in danger 
till now?!’ When the presbyterians attempted a coup détat on 17-18 
December, they themselves thought that they were forestalling a coup 
by their pro-Spanish enemies. 

The Edinburgh ministers started to make military preparations on 
about 15 December. They ‘were lett to understand for certane that there 
was cruell violence intended against them, even to take them out of 
their pulpits, and the commissioners of the general assembly advised 
that if their ‘flockes’ would agree to ‘keepe them from violence’—that 
is, guard their manses and pulpits—they should stay in the town.” On 
the evening of Thursday 16th, the king ordered that twenty-four of the 
ministers’ supporters among the burgesses, who had been organising 
the military forces, should leave the town. Macers began to issue this 
charge against the twenty-four early on the morning of Friday 17th. To 
the presbyterian movement, it seemed as though its last bulwark was 
about to be breached. 


* * * 


It was a tense congregation that assembled that morning in St Giles’ 
High Kirk to hear a sermon by Walter Balcanquhal, one of the Edin- 
burgh ministers.” Balcanquhal denounced both the order banishing the 


7 [...] to James Hudson, 15 Dec. 1596, Birch, Memorials, ii, 229-30. At the end of 
Nov., news reached England that Spain’s Armada had been scattered and destroyed by a 
storm: Wernham, Return of the Armadas, 139-40. This news might have reached Scotland 
before 17 Dec., but no evidence has been found that it did. 

18 Ashton to Hudson, 15 Dec. 1596, Birch, Memorials, ii, 231. 

19 Calderwood, History, v, 501. 

2 The following account of events combines a number of sources, all with their own 
value once their biases are allowed for. They agree on a good deal, and events that are 
generally attested are not specifically referenced. 

Presbyterian accounts rely on David Calderwood. He gave his own detailed account, 
including many supporting documents (some of which were inconsistent with Calder- 
wood’s main narrative): Calderwood, History, v, 448-576. Calderwood himself probably 
participated in the uprising: A. R. MacDonald, ‘David Calderwood: the not so hidden 
years, 1590-1604; SHR, 74 (1995), 69-74, at p. 71. Other presbyterian manuscripts tend to 
duplicate Calderwood’s compilation, e.g. NLS, ‘History of the 17 day of December 1596; 
Wodrow Quarto 20, no. 23, fos. 2221.-267r. The Edinburgh burgess Patrick Anderson, also 
a participant, gave an account mainly based on the ‘Apology’ of Robert Bruce (another of 
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twenty-four, and the councillors who had prompted it. He invited every- 
one who wanted to take action to a meeting with the other ministers 
in the Little Church.’ Robert Bruce, another of the ministers, opened 
the meeting by denouncing the direction of royal policy, especially the 
favour shown to the Catholic earls. He called on all present to hold up 
their hands and swear to defend the present religion ‘against all oppon- 
ers whatsomever.” A deputation of six, including Lords Lindsay and 
Forbes, was appointed to go to the king and demand not only that he 
rescind the banishment but also—in a sweeping and confrontational 
demand—that he dismiss the Octavian councillors who had advised 
him to order it. 

The king was then in the tolbooth, adjacent to St Giles, with the 
lords of session who included four of the Octavians. James received the 
deputation coldly, slighted their requests and withdrew. The deputation 


Calderwood’s documents), but included independent eyewitness information: EUL, Patrick 
Anderson, ‘Historie of Scotland, Laing MSS, III.203, vol. ii, part II, fos. 259r.-264r. 

Accounts by or for the English tended to be sympathetic to the presbyterians, though 
this was sometimes qualified by a need to register a general dislike of rebellion or a specific 
objection to David Black—he had allegedly called Queen Elizabeth an atheist, for which 
the English ambassador Robert Bowes had been demanding his punishment. Bowes'’s own 
account was written in Edinburgh that evening: Bowes to Cecil, 17 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., 
xii, 394-5. Roger Ashton, an English gentleman of the kings chamber, was with the king 
on the day and gave two accounts. As the king’s servant, Ashton was thoroughly royalist, 
but as a Protestant supporter of the English alliance and opponent of the Octavians and 
Huntly, he could see the presbyterian point of view: Ashton to Cecil, 22 Dec. 1596, CSP 
Scot., xii, 404-6; Ashton to Hudson, 26 Dec. 1596, Birch, Memorials, ii, 235-6. A Scot- 
tish informant gave an account to an English agent: [...] to Hudson, c. 20-25 Dec. 1596, 
Birch, Memorials, ii, 249-51. (The editor attributed this letter to Bowes, but it discussed 
whether ‘my lord ambassador’ could have known of the uprising in advance, and used 
the Scots expression ‘baugh strokes.) Another Scottish account for the English was dated 
17 Dec. but evidently written some weeks or more later: CSP Scot., xii, 393-4. This was 
used by the near-contemporary account of Sir Robert Gordon, Genealogical History of 
the Earldom of Sutherland (Edinburgh, 1813), 234. 

Finally there were royalist accounts. A royal proclamation of 18 Dec. included a narra- 
tive of events: RPC, v, 449-52. The judicial indictment of a participant, Edward Johnstone, 
20 Jan. 1598, provided much detail: Pitcairn (ed.), Trials, ii, 1, 29-31. Another indictment 
had both similarities and differences: NAS, draft indictment of unnamed person, JC27/39. 
Archbishop Spottiswoode’s account, written in the 1620s, disguised the fact that at the time 
he had been a presbyterian, and is valuable in discussing aspects that the presbyterians 
wished to suppress: Spottiswoode, History, iii, 27-38. Matthew Douglas, a servant of the 
Catholic earl of Angus, wrote an eyewitness account on the morning of the 18th: NLS, 
Douglas to [Angus], Edinburgh, 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fos. 7r.-8r. David Moysie, a writer 
to the signet employed by the royal secretary, included the events in his dispassionate 
narrative of the period: Moysie, Memoirs, 129-33. 

1 St Giles was divided by a partition wall into the ‘Old or ‘West’ Church and the 
‘New, ‘East’ or ‘Little Church. 

» Calderwood, History, v, 512. 
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returned to the Little Church. Subsequent presbyterian accounts were 
studiously vague on what the Little Church meeting then decided, but 
there is one eyewitness statement from Spottiswoode: 


‘No course; said the Lord Lindsay, ‘but one; let us stay together that are 
here, and promise to take one part, and advertise our friends and the 
favourers of religion to come unto us; so it shall be either theirs or ours? 
Upon these speeches followed such a clamour and lifting up of hands, as 
none could hear what another spake. The sedition increasing, some cried 
to arm, others to bring out Haman (for whilst the lords were with the 


king, Mr Michael Cranston, minister of Cramond, had been reading to the 
223 


people that story); others cried “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon’ 


The meeting’s leaders assembled an armed force, took control of the 
High Street and surged round the tolbooth, demanding that the four 
Octavians should be handed over. Ashton, attending the king in the 
besieged building, reported: “We who were with him, presently closd 
the doors, and mannd the same. It was very dangerous for a while in 
their fury?” 

The presbyterians made the most of their loyalty to the king. Accord- 
ing to Patrick Anderson, “The cry went, “The ministers are slaine’, others 
cryed “Treasone, treasone, the king is in danger”. Some cryed “God and 
the kirk’, others “God and the king’, and other some “The sword of 
Geddon.” These apparently contradictory cries would be used to make 
the uprising seem confused; some royalists were confused. However, 
these slogans all carried natural presbyterian messages, especially given 
their belief that the Octavians were plotting treasonably with Huntly 
to bring in a Spanish army. The king sent out the earl of Mar and Lord 
Ochiltree, both noted Protestants, to talk to the presbyterian leaders, 
but the mission ended in a quarrel between Mar and Lindsay. 

Short of setting fire to the tolbooth, however, there was little the 
presbyterians could do against its barred doors, and there was no other 


3 Spottiswoode, History, iii, 29. This placed the call to arms after the deputation to 
the king. One account had it earlier, stating that Balcanquhal after his prayers ‘exhortit 
all men to mak instantlie to armes; but this probably exaggerates Balcanquhal’s undoubt- 
edly inflammatory remarks: NLS, Douglas to [Angus], 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fo. 7r. The 
Biblical passages are discussed below. 

24 Ashton to Hudson, 26 Dec. 1596, Birch, Memorials, ii, 235-6. 

3 EUL, Anderson, ‘Historie, Laing MSS, III.203, ii, II, fo. 260v. 

% Bowes and Moysie name Ochiltree, Calderwood says Lord Holyroodhouse (one of 
the lords of session). The former seems more likely in view of his agreed involvement 
in later negotiations. 
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obvious enemy. William Scot later betrayed a suppressed regret that 
his leaders had failed to press home the attack: ‘If ther had been any 
intention to do harm to any man, what could have hindered them to 
have put their purpose in execution? There was no partie in readiness 
able to withstand them.”’ But after a siege of between one and five 
hours the armed men among the crowd dispersed, urged by the provost 
of Edinburgh (who had risen from a sickbed) and bailies.” The king 
promised renewed negotiations in order to get the armed men off the 
streets.” When James thought it safe, he left the tolbooth and went down 
to his palace of Holyroodhouse. Ashton wrote that ‘the king ran forth 
accompanied with a thousand gentlemen; but another account noted the 
king’s ‘small companie.” Anderson saw ‘a world of people in number, of 
all sorts of ranks and qualities, covering the wholl street from the one 
syde to the other betuixt Sanct Geils Church and the Nether-Bow. The 
four papist lords for verie feare went hard by his majesties syde... All 
the way the burgess wyfes crying as the king went doun the street, “put 
away the papist lords, make us quyte of Huntlye and all his faction, the 
favourers of the Spaniards”. The king bade the baillies stay the wyfes 
tounges.*! The presbyterians still held the sympathy of the crowd—and 
the political initiative. 

The presbyterian leadership now reconvened ‘in Mr Robert Bruces 
galrey in the back of the kirk, and messages went back and forth between 
there and Holyrood. A second deputation was sent to the king, reaching 
the palace at about 4 oclock, shortly after nightfall.” Their demands 
were only slightly modified from those of the morning, the main change 
being that the leading Octavians were merely to be debarred from the 
council when matters of religion were discussed. James and his council- 
lors, hearing that the deputation was on its way, thought of arresting its 
members but, ‘doubtful what might be the event thereof; tried persua- 
sion instead.” Lord Ochiltree was sent out to meet the deputation, and 


7 Scot, Apologetical Narration, 86. 

28 “5 long houres’ is Anderson's figure: EUL, Anderson, ‘Historie, Laing MSS, III.203, 
ii, II, fo. 261r. Ashton said that it was less than an hour: Ashton to Cecil, 22 Dec. 1596, 
CSP Scot., xii, 405. Johnstone's indictment said two hours: Pitcairn (ed.), Trials, ii, I, 31. 

2 NLS, Douglas to [Angus], 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fo. 7v. 

30 Ashton to Hudson, 26 Dec. 1596, Birch, Memorials, ii, 235-6; CSP Scot., xii, 394. 
‘A thousand’ may simply have meant ‘a lot. 

1 EUL, Anderson, ‘Historie, Laing MSS, III.203, ii, II, fo. 261r.-v. 

32 Moysie, Memoirs, 131-2; cf. Pitcairn (ed.), Trials, ii, 1, 9. 

3 Spottiswoode, History, iii, 31. 
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succeeded in detaching his friends, Thomas Kennedy of Bargany and 
John Kennedy of Blairquhan, from it, whereupon the other delegates lost 
heart and withdrew without presenting their demands. There matters 
rested at the end of an eventful day; throughout the night at Holyrood 
‘thair wes ane gritt watche; and reportedly ‘the Octavianes pat the king 
in sic a feir that he went not to bed that night.** 

Next morning, there was no question of James remaining at Holyrood, 
where he was ‘not in so great surety as need were.” He announced 
on the evening of the 17th that he would hunt in Dalkeith next day, 
presumably to cover his tracks;** in fact he hurried to Linlithgow on 
the morning of the 18th, and planned to remain there—a convention 
of estates was summoned to meet there on 3 January. His departure 
is sometimes described as a masterstroke, but when Charles I moved 
the council to Linlithgow in 1637 this was a fiasco, removing it from 
an ability to control events. In both cases, the reality was that the king 
had lost control of Edinburgh, at least for the time being. James was 
forced to leave. 

As the king left, there was everything still to play for. The presbyterians 
were determined to intensify the struggle. Bowes on the evening of the 
17th had already heard of ‘a band to be made for defence of religion 
and whereunto the religious noblemen, barons, burghs and ministers 
shall be moved to subscribe.” Spottiswoode recorded that on the 18th, 
‘A bond to this effect was drawn up, and subscribed by some few. The 
council of the town excused themselves, saying, “Their good will was 


% NLS, Douglas to [Angus], 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fo. 7v.; NLS, David Johnstone, 
‘History of Scotland’ (2 vols.), Adv. MS 35.4.2., ii, fo. 629r. 

35 Ashton to Cecil, 22 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 405. 

% Bowes to Cecil, 17 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 396. There was either more duplicity 
or else uncertainty in the royal planning, since even on the morning of the 18th he was 
thought to be going to Stirling: NLS, Douglas to [Angus], 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fo. 7v. 
James's general approach to his dealings with the insurgents appears in his advice to 
his son to speak his mind clearly ‘except some unhappie mutinie or suddaine rebellion 
were blazed up: then indeed it is a lawfull pollicie, to beare with that present firie confu- 
sion by fair generall speeches (keeping you as far as ye can from direct promises) while 
the fire be quenched, & that confused masse separated; & to do otherwaies, it were no 
magnanimity, but rash tempting of God’ King James VI, Basilicon Doron, 2 vols., ed. 
J. Craigie (STS, 1944-50), i, 182. This passage formed the longest single omission from 
the revised 1603 version, perhaps because it was too Machiavellian: ibid., ii, 108. James 
clearly wrote it with 1596 in mind; he had been in other tight places, but none had 
involved a ‘confused masse. 

37” Bowes to Cecil, 17 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 396. The bond is confirmed by Spot- 
tiswoode, History, iii, 33. 
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known, and that they were not to leave their dwellings;” which made 
divers keep back their hands?** The text of this bond appears not to 
survive, no doubt because the presbyterians suppressed it later.” At the 
time, though, it surely equalled or exceeded in significance the much- 
discussed First Bond of the Lords of the Congregation of 1557 (which 
attracted five signatures). Royal proclamations in Edinburgh ordered the 
court of session to prepare to leave (the intention then was to move it 
to St Andrews), and all noblemen, barons and gentlemen were to leave 
the town within twelve hours. Seven of the fourteen lords of session 
nevertheless reopened the court for business on the 18th, in the same 
building in which they had been besieged the day before. Bowes was 
also to have been ordered to leave but he persuaded the messenger to get 
this changed. He remained in Edinburgh for the next few days, publicly 
displaying English sympathy for the presbyterian movement.” 

As well as launching their bond, the ministers wrote to several nobles 
on the 18th, asking them to join them.” One of the letters, that to Lord 
Hamilton, caused an immediate stir. It informed him that ‘the people, 
animated, no doubt, by the Word, and motioun of God’s Spirit, tooke 
armes, and that ‘the godlie barons and other gentle men that were in the 
toun have conveened themselves, and taikin upon them the patrocinie 
of the kirk and her caus. They want a cheefe and speciall noble man to 
countenance the mater, and therefore with consent have made choice 
of your lordship. Hamilton had been a prominent supporter of the 


8 Spottiswoode, History, iii, 33. In 1637, there were nearly three months of disturbances 
before the Edinburgh council declared openly against the Prayer Book: L. A. M. Stewart, 
Urban Politics and the British Civil Wars: Edinburgh, 1617-1653 (Leiden, 2006), 233. 

3 The bond was mentioned in the trial of some participants: Pitcairn (ed.), Trials, ii, I, 
9. However, when challenged to do so by the defence, the prosecution failed to produce 
the bond; its text may never have reached royalist hands. Anderson stated that at Princess 
Elizabeth's baptism, 28 Nov., ‘there was a band sett doun with many subscriptions, wherof 
the tenir and contents as yet cannot be tryed by reason Mr Robert Bruce hath them in 
his keeping, who is fugitive’: EUL, Anderson, ‘Historie, Laing MSS, HI.203, ii, II, fo. 264r. 
This may be a misunderstood reference to the 18 Dec. bond. 

40 NAS, books of sederunt of the lords of council and session, 1596-1608, CS1/4/2, 
unfoliated, at 17-18 Dec. 1596. 

4 Bowes to Burghley, 21 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 400-1. 

2 Bruce wrote the principal letter and it was subscribed by him, Balcanquhal and 
Robert Rollock. Rollock persuaded the king afterwards to accept his apology on the 
grounds that he had not read it before signing it: Bowes to Burghley, 25 Dec. 1596, CSP 
Scot., xii, 408. 

2 Calderwood, History, v, 515-16; cf. CSP Scot., xii, 398-9. A much-touted presbyterian 
excuse was Robert Bruce's claim that Hamiltons copy was tampered with and that the 
original letter was more moderate. In the absence of the original manuscript it is Bruce’s 
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ministers’ cause, but when he received the letter he panicked, realis- 
ing its treasonable implications. He rushed to Linlithgow, showed the 
king a copy of the letter, and made a grovelling submission. Hamilton's 
defection, together with the inaction of other key nobles on whom the 
presbyterians had relied, was a serious blow to the movement. 

What the presbyterians did not know was that the king, in Linlithgow, 
was not receiving wholehearted backing either. On the evening of the 
uprising, Matthew Douglas ‘saw mony missives wrettine in the kingis 
chalmer, evidently soliciting political support.“ The most recent privy 
council meeting to have its attendance recorded (9 December) saw 
nineteen councillors—six peers, eight administrators (mostly lairds, 
including five Octavians) and five other lairds. In Linlithgow, at three 
council meetings on 21-3 December, the figures were reduced to four 
peers, five administrators and three other lairds. Some of these were 
new arrivals (three peers and an Octavian), which might be seen as a 
rallying to the king; however, of those present on the 9th, twelve failed 
to go to Linlithgow, including five of the six original peers. One, Lord 
Forbes, was a leader of the uprising, and another, the earl of Mar, was 
not only a leading magnate much trusted by the king, but may also 
have been one of the recipients of the presbyterian letter. The result of 
Mar’s and others’ temporary withdrawal was to halve the number of 
the king’s active supporters at a time when he needed active supporters 
more than ever. 

The presbyterians’ loss of momentum, with their failure to recruit 
fresh noble leaders, nevertheless proved fatal to their cause. On the 
19th, the ministers tried to rally support by claiming that one of the 
Catholic earls, Errol, had planned to attack the town with five hundred 
horsemen, but had retreated on hearing of the uprising.“ Already that 
day, Bruce’s sermon foretold that the ministers’ ‘removall was at hand.” 


word against Hamilton’s. Hamilton had no motive for increasing the seditiousness of his 
correspondence, which was a danger to him: Bruce had a compelling motive for reduc- 
ing it. I believe Hamilton. 

“4 NLS, Douglas to [Angus], 18 Dec. 1596, MS 973, fo. 8r. Some letters were aimed at 
diverting likely presbyterian supporters, since Bowes mentioned that the king ‘has written 
to the Lords Hamilton, Glencairn and others signifying that he will be careful for the 
advancement of religion’: Bowes to Cecil, 17 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 396. 

3 RPC, v, 343, 352-3. 

46 Spottiswoode, History, iii, 34. 

7 Calderwood, History, v, 516-20. 
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Presumably their active support trickled away over the next few days.“ 
On the 23rd, several of the Edinburgh burgesses in the movement went 
to Linlithgow, submitted to the king and were imprisoned; on the eve- 
ning of that day, the ministers fled into exile.” On 1 January 1597, the 
king re-entered his capital backed by a small army, launching a royalist 
reaction. This will be touched on in what follows, but the main task is 
to explain the attempted coup itself.” 


* * * 


One thing that we must not do is to explain it away, as a ‘false alarun? 
without significance.*! This is what the presbyterians were constrained to 
argue after the coup’s collapse. The call to arms and the direct attack on 
the king made the uprising clearly treasonable, and to save their skins 
they had to direct blame onto someone else. Stories doing so began to 
emerge from presbyterian circles within days. On the evening of the 
17th, Bowes had written a broadly accurate account of the day’s events, 
but by the 21st he was retracting it and telling instead of a riot sparked 
off within the tolbooth itself by the servants of Alexander Seton, the 
leading Octavian.” Since the uprising had been directed against the 
Octavians this was manifestly absurd. By 4 January Bruce had elaborated 
on the central idea that the call to arms had not arisen in the Little 
Church meeting (though he did not specify an “Octavian plot, leaving 
the actual origin of the call to arms vague). The call to arms had come 
‘off the street, and those in the meeting had not understood it. “The 


48 One account said that ‘the rest of the nobilmen and barronnes partakeris with the 
ministrie in the querrell seperatid thame selfis and past hameward’ on the morning of 
the 18th: NLS, David Johnstone, ‘History of Scotland’ (2 vols.), Adv. MS 35.4.2., ii, fo. 
629r. This account, which is not fully contemporary, probably antedates their departure 
a little. The departure of the Kennedy lairds on the 18th was separately noted and seems 
to have preceded the general exodus: Moysie, Memoirs, 132. 

2 Calderwood, History, v, 521, 535. 

5 The aftermath of the coup has been extensively discussed, principally by M. Lee, 
‘James VI and the revival of episcopacy in Scotland, 1596-1600, Church History, 43 
(1974), 50-64; D. G. Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 1986), ch. 5; 
MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, ch. 4. For aspects of subsequent royal policy see J. Wormald, 
“The headaches of monarchy: kingship and the kirk in the early seventeenth century, 
Chapter 16 below. 

*! Calderwood, History, v, 513; EUL, Anderson, ‘Historie, Laing MSS, III.203, ii, II, 
fo. 261r. For riots sparked off by false alarms see Y.-M. Bercé, Revolt and Revolution in 
Early Modern Europe, trans. J. Bergin (Manchester, 1987), 109-14. 

* Bowes to Burghley, 21 Dec. 1596, CSP Scot., xii, 399-400. Bowes’s willingness to 
spread presbyterian propaganda, even at the expense of his own consistency, underlines 
his sympathies. 
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tumult was in the street, the meeting was in the East [i.e. Little] Kirk. 
The meeting stood of lords and barons in a small number, the tumult 
was of the meane people in a great number. To say the tumult was the 
birth of [i.e. caused by] the meeting, I can not see in what probabilitie 
it can be affirmed?” 

The ‘Octavian plot’ was soon dropped in favour of a more subtle story. 
This exploited the well-known rivalry between the Octavians and the 
gentlemen of the king’s chamber to blame the latter for a conspiracy 
against the former.* The story went that the chamber faction, discon- 
tented with the Octavians’ squeeze on patronage, sought to make trouble 
for them with the presbyterians. They went to the Edinburgh ministers 
and warned them that the Octavians were plotting with the Catholic 
earls to alter the country’s religion; then they went to the Octavians 
and warned them that the ministers were plotting to have them killed. 
The alarm was raised when ‘a messinger of Satan, suborned by some of 
the cubicular courteours above-named, who wished some mischeefe to 
fall upon the Octavians, came to the kirk doore, and cryed, “Fy! save 
yourselves;” and ranne to the streets, crying, “Armour! armour!”’.*° 
This story, presenting the presbyterians as slightly gullible dupes, was 
psychologically very effective in making it harder to believe that they 
would have initiated a coup. 

Since several historians have credited the chamber conspiracy theory, 
it should be stressed that no strictly contemporary account mentions 
it; nor does any account at all except those focused on exculpating the 
presbyterians. Royalists firmly and consistently blamed the presbyte- 
rians as ‘the moveris of the tumult. This includes Ashton, who was 


5 Calderwood, History, v, 562-3. Those surprised that pious ministers with tender 
consciences could be so duplicitous should examine James Melville's two different accounts 
of the general assembly of March 1597: MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 85. 

* The first dated hint of this was a story of a gentleman sent in disguise from the 
chamber to the ministers on 16 Dec. to warn them of the charge to banish the twenty- 
four burgesses: Bowes to Burghley, 13 Jan. 1597, CSP Scot., xii, 425-6. For the way in 
which stories could be elaborated, see an account relying on a secret door between St 
Giles and the tolbooth: ibid., 394. 

5 Calderwood, History, v, 513. 

56 Moysie, Memoirs, 131. Although he was clear about the presbyterian call to arms, 
Spottiswoode (History, iii, 27) mentioned a ‘counterfeit letter’ sent from the chamber to 
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by Bruce. At least one presbyterian participant admitted and criticised the subversive 
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himself English and supportive of the English alliance as well as being 
a gentleman of the chamber. Any plan hatched in the chamber to dish 
the anti-English Octavians could hardly have escaped his knowledge, yet 
he never reported one. The chamber conspiracy theory has succeeded 
in muddying the waters so much that even the most recent and detailed 
account of the uprising states that it began when “Wild rumours of dan- 
gers from armed Catholics resulted in calls to arms among the crowd 
which was pressing on the tolbooth:” There is no evidence that there 
was a crowd round the tolbooth before the uprising began, or that it 
was sparked off by ‘rumours. Rather there was a gathering in the Little 
Church of well-informed men who resorted purposefully to arms, and 
who summoned a crowd. 


* * * 


The participants in the coup provide a vivid snapshot of the nature of the 
presbyterian movement. It was not primarily a movement of ‘Melvilliar’ 
ministers; rather it was a mixed clerical and lay body, with ministers 
providing ideological inspiration and lay people taking direct political 
and military action. Who, therefore, were they?** 

Many leading ministers were members of the general assembly 
commission who had been banished from Edinburgh, leaving the 
four ministers of Edinburgh to co-ordinate the movement, convening 
meetings like that in the Little Church on the 17th. Other participating 
ministers—at least sixteen—included those prominent future antagonists 
David Calderwood and John Spottiswoode. Spottiswoode’s name is a 
reminder that the movement was not an organised party, and that those 
who supported it in 1596 did not necessarily continue to do so.” 

More important politically than the ministers were nobles and lairds. 
They provided fighting strength; a lesser peer or greater laird might well 
have a following of ten or twenty armed ‘gentlemen. They were also 
the king’s natural counsellors; a movement that sought to displace the 
Octavians had to offer godly replacements. The uprising had not been 
planned in advance, so those who took part were a random selection of 


5 MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 69. 

58 For further details of what follows, with supporting references, see J. Goodare, “The 
Scottish presbyterian movement of 1596, unpublished paper. 

5 Spottiswoode, an extreme radical in 1596, defected to the king after being disowned 
by the mainstream presbyterians: J. Goodare, ‘How Archbishop Spottiswoode became an 
episcopalian, Renaissance and Reformation, 32 (2008, forthcoming). 
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the movement's supporters—those who happened to be in Edinburgh. 
It is also possible to identify some further nobles and lairds whom the 
leaders of the uprising hoped to recruit. 

Two peers, Lords Lindsay and Forbes, were prominent on the 17th. 
The most prominent lairds were Thomas Kennedy of Bargany and John 
Kennedy of Blairquhan, who had associates including John Wallace of 
Craigie. Andrew Kerr of Faldonside, better known for having been one 
of David Riccio’s murderers in 1566, was also active. He and Kennedy 
of Bargany had both signed the First Book of Discipline in 1561. Alto- 
gether the names of about thirteen nobles and lairds, and two Highland 
chiefs, can be identified. These names are merely an incomplete list, 
since nobody compiled a complete one. After the uprising’s collapse, 
participants kept their heads down, while the government contented 
itself with a few symbolic prosecutions of ringleaders and tried to 
avoid uncovering the extent of involvement in the movement. When 
the indictment of four lairds said that other lairds were present, ‘sum 
of thame inhabitantis of the sherefdome of Fyfe, sum of Angus and 
Mairnis, uthers of Tueddell, Cliddisdaill and Levinox, there is no way 
of finding out who these were.*! 

There were also Edinburgh burgesses. At least twenty-one attracted 
individual attention from the authorities. They were not councillors, 
though some were wealthy. Many of them may have been among the 
twenty-four who made military preparations before the uprising; there 
is direct proof of this in four cases. Probably these twenty-one represent 
a smaller proportion of the burgess participants than the known nobles 
and lairds do for their group; on the other hand, a higher proportion 
of Edinburgh burgesses than of Scottish nobles and lairds were avail- 
able in Edinburgh when the uprising broke out. The burgh council 
itself favoured the cause as far as it dared, though this was not very far. 
Blame was heaped on the council afterwards while most of the other 
participants escaped lightly; this has distorted historical understanding 
and obscured the national character of the uprising. 

This, then, was quite a powerful movement. Altogether there appear 
to have been four or five hundred nobles, lairds and their followers, 


6 The other known lairds were John Wishart of Pittarrow, Alexander Fairlie of Braid, 
Alexander Lauder of Halton, Robert Hamilton of Ecclesmachan, William Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, James Lockhart of Lee and Sir James Edmondstone of Duntreath. The Highland 
chiefs were Duncan MacDougall of Dunollie and Sir Lachlan Maclean of Duart. 

1 Pitcairn (ed.), Trials, ii, I, 7. 
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plus burgesses of Edinburgh, in the Little Church, most of whom would 
be accustomed to weapons and have them available in their lodgings. 
They formed the core of the insurgents’ forces during the uprising. In 
addition there was the Edinburgh crowd, which evidently favoured the 
presbyterians just as it had tended to do in the 1580s.” 

The uprising of the 17th was meant to be just the beginning. The 
presbyterians tried to recruit a number of other nobles, writing to them 
on the 18th and launching the bond which was to unite their present 
and future supporters. We have already encountered their letter to 
Lord Hamilton; they are also known to have approached, or to have 
entertained hopes of support from, the earls of Mar and Glencairn, 
Lord Ochiltree and Walter Scott of Buccleuch (a Border laird with a 
large military following). Mar, the trusted custodian of Prince Henry, 
wielded great influence. He had interceded with the king in favour of 
the presbyterians in 1595. His support for godly causes may have been 
revived by his feud with Lord Livingstone (recently appointed custodian 
of Princess Elizabeth), whose Catholic wife was a major issue. 

One earl who actually tried to join the insurrection was Argyll, a bit- 
ter opponent of the Catholic earls ever since his defeat by them at the 
battle of Glenlivet in 1594. On 17 December he was in Stirling, while his 
ally, Sir Lachlan Maclean of Duart, was a member of the Little Church 
meeting. During or shortly after the uprising Maclean rode to Stirling 
to invite Argyll to join in. Maclean and Argyll were hurrying to Edin- 
burgh on the morning of the 18th when they met the royal party going 
in the opposite direction. The king summoned Argyll to his presence, 
and Argyll could not refuse to accompany him to Linlithgow. James, 
who understood exactly what Argyll was up to, dismissed him the next 
day on condition that he returned to Stirling. Argyll’s adherence to the 
coup, which might have started a snowball rolling, had been averted 
by sheer royal luck. 


* * * 


What arguments did the presbyterians use to persuade themselves and 
others that it was legitimate to attempt forcibly to prescribe to the king 
how he should govern? They stood in a powerful (if recent) tradition 
of Calvinist anti-monarchical constitutionalism. Quentin Skinner has 
argued, paradoxically but persuasively, that there was nothing specifically 
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‘Calvinist’ about the Calvinist theory of revolution, for it had Lutheran 
and Catholic-conciliarist ancestry. The best-known Scottish writings 
justifying resistance were the Stoic secular theories of George Buchanan, 
in which political society was a human artefact and the king a delegate 
whose powers could be recalled. Although this was far from identical 
to the aspirations of the presbyterians, Roger Mason has argued that 
Buchanan's ideas were ‘adopted wholesale by the presbyterians’ and 
(more cautiously) that ‘such evidence as there is suggests that Buchanan's 
politics were rapidly internalized by [Andrew] Melville and his clerical 
colleagues and put to immediate use in their struggle with the king.” 
Here I must agree that the scanty evidence found so far is indeed no 
more than suggestive. Buchanan was clearly esteemed by Andrew 
Melville and his nephew James Melville (whose Diary forms the main 
source). However, historians have been persuaded by Michael Lynch 
not to take the Melvilles as constituting the presbyterian movement 
just because James Melville wrote of them thus.® We know little of 
other presbyterians’ views of Buchanan. It would be surprising if they 
disagreed with Buchanan directly, but any suggestion that they were 
inspired by him remains unproven, as does the suggestion that his ideas 
were ‘put to immediate use’ by them. 

The main ideological inspiration for the coup of 1596 came from the 
Old Testament. In their weekly exercise, the presbytery of Edinburgh 
had recently been working their way through the flight of the Israelites 
from Egypt: by 17 December they had just got to the most exciting part, 
the crossing of the Red Sea. Some of the insurgents surrounding the 
tolbooth cried to ‘bring out Haman...others cried “The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon”. Haman, the king’s evil adviser who oppressed 
the godly and who was hanged on the gallows he had prepared for his 


& Q. Skinner, “The origins of the Calvinist theory of revolution, in B. Malament (ed.), 
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& Mason, ‘George Buchanan, James VI and the presbyterians, 114, 125. 

& M. Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted? Perspectives on the Scottish Reformation, 
in A. A. MacDonald, M. Lynch and I. B. Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland 
(Leiden, 1994), 314-19, 335-7. For further revision of common understandings of the 
Melvilles see A. R. MacDonald, ‘Best of enemies: Andrew Melville and Patrick Adamson, 
c. 1574-1592, Chapter 11 above. 

& NAS, Edinburgh presbytery minutes, CH2/121/2, fo. 96v., citing Exodus 14:23-31. 
Bruce regarded this as one of God’s greatest miracles: Robert Bruce, Sermons, ed. 
W. Cunningham (Wodrow Society, 1843), 272. 
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enemy, had obvious relevance to a movement whose formal quarrel was 
not with the king but with his evil advisers. Since virtually all early 
modern complaints about royal policies blamed evil advisers, this was 
confrontational but scarcely revolutionary. The Gideon slogan, a bibli- 
cal rallying-cry, had a sharper cutting edge. It was reported by several 
sources and seems to have been the most popular with the insurgents.” 
The story of Gideon, the farmer’s son who was called by God to liber- 
ate the Israelites with an army of just three hundred, and who refused 
the kingship in favour of direct rule by God, had a particular appeal 
for political radicals.” It would not have interested Buchanan, whose 
constitutional ideas were more sophisticated and derived from classical 
republicanism. 

John Welsh’s sermon on Saturday was the sole New Testament one 
recorded, on either Revelation 2 or Ephesians 6. It may have been the 
most detailed on political theory. Welsh argued that the king might be 
resisted just as ‘a father that falling in a frenzy might be taken by the 
children and servants of the family.” Ephesians 6—if this was Welsh’s 
text—discussed the obedience of children to parents and of servants to 
masters in such a way as to allow the (perhaps forced) interpretation 
that such obedience was contractual. Its declaration that “We wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
and against the worldlie gouernours, the princes of the darkenes of 
this worlde, against spiritual wickednesses, which are in the hie places’ 
might also have encouraged militancy. Again this argument did not 
derive from Buchanan, whose De Jure Regni Apud Scotos displayed no 
sustained interest in Revelation or Ephesians.” 

The Calvinist theory of revolution must have occupied the minds 
of several of those involved, but only Welsh is recorded to have stated 
a version of it with any sophistication. What this tells us about the 
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movement as a whole depends on how we see Welsh’s role. He was the 
minister of Kirkcudbright, fairly junior and with no existing public 
role in the presbyterian movement, though he was the son-in-law of 
John Knox and was presumably in Edinburgh to support the cause. His 
offer to preach on the 18th, which seems to have been spontaneous, 
launched him on a long radical career. His sermon may not reflect the 
settled view of the presbyterian leadership, but there is no reason to 
think that they dissented from it. For many participants, no doubt it 
was sufficient that they wished (in the words of the commissioners of 
the general assembly) to ‘obey God rather nor man.” This mattered, and 
not merely for the sake of individual salvation. When the presbyterians 
thought of the threat of Huntly, and of Philip II of Spain whom they 
saw behind him, they did not just hate and fear them politically: they 
believed that if Scotland failed to deal with them, God would send a 
plague on the land in true Old Testament style.” 

This kind of ideology was sufficiently radical to be far from consen- 
sual. James VI had no truck with it, pointing out that the Old Testament 
provided potential justification for many immoral acts—‘murther under 
traist...theft...lying to their parents...shal al be counted as lawfull and 
allowable vertues, as rebellion against princes.” Spottiswoode looked 
back on the uprising from another ideological perspective: “Thus it 
proved true what Tacitus saith, “that all conspiracies of the subjects, if 
they succeed not, advance the sovereignty;” for by this tumult was the 
king’s authority in matters ecclesiastical so far advanced, as he received 
little or no opposition thereafter.” Tacitus was often used by writers 
interested in raison détat and enhancing the ruler’s power; he was also 
linked with contempt for the crowd and mass politics.” Spottiswoode 
thought that his disdain for the radicals whom he had abandoned after 
1596 was justified by events; how far we agree with him perhaps depends 
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on how far apart we regard the events of 1596 and 1638. This is one of 
the questions that will be addressed in the conclusions that follow. 


* * * 


The ‘wyfis’ who shouted at King James as he made his undignified exit 
from the tolbooth had clear ideas about what they wanted. Their ideas 
were essentially similar to those of the presbyterian nobles and lairds to 
whom they looked for leadership, and to those of the ministers whose 
preaching had taught them about the issues. They wanted Protestant- 
ism maintained, and Scotland confirmed in its international stance of 
hostility to Spain (and, by implication, alliance with England). To ensure 
this, they wanted the king surrounded by trustworthy councillors—godly 
noble advisers acting disinterestedly for the public good. Presbyterian 
nobles supported this cause in the expectation of having the privilege, 
or the duty, of being the king’s noble advisers; ministers supported it 
because they wanted to promote their version of Protestantism; many 
common people supported it because they, too, were serious about 
their religion and about the political and diplomatic stance that went 
with it. 

This was not, therefore, a fundamentally class-based movement. It had 
nevertheless certain features susceptible of social analysis. The idea that 
the common people should be educated on public issues and make up 
their own minds about them would not have been shared by everyone, 
and gave the movement a distinctive character. It was hardly democratic, 
but it relied on wide and voluntary political participation. Nor was it just 
about religion. In August 1596 the presbytery of Fife met in Kirkcaldy, 
and ‘all the principal barons and gentlemen were there to hear preaching, 
take part in fasting, and discuss military preparations against a possible 
Spanish invasion.” Such political activity was the kind of thing that 
Buchanan approved, and investigation of it may in future prove a means 
of reconnecting his ideas with those of the presbyterians. 

The uprising was not the first presbyterian coup. In October 1593, 
there had been a violent and successful seizure of power in St Andrews, 
in which the presbyterians (based in their powerhouse, the university), 
with allies among local lairds and disaffected burgesses, overthrew the 
burgh’s ruling oligarchy headed by Patrick Learmonth of Dairsie.” The 
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old councillors were physically ‘debarrit’ from the tolbooth by ‘a grite 
nowmer of the rascall multitude... sterit up be sum seditious and unquiet 
personis, so that a new, godly council could be installed.*° The synod 
of Fife had met in the town the previous month, and David Black (the 
minister whose case was so controversial in 1596) was centrally involved. 
A leading supporter of the St Andrews presbyterians was their neighbour, 
Lord Lindsay, who supplied forces to repel a Learmonth counter-attack; 
Lindsay would be in the thick of things in 1596. 

The uprising of 1596 differed from that of 1593 in being a national 
movement. This can be seen in two ways: in the 1596 participants 
demands, and in the participants themselves. The demands concerned, 
not the government of Edinburgh itself, but Scottish national policy. The 
participants, though many of them were burgesses or common people of 
Edinburgh, acted to support these demands. The Edinburgh ministers led 
the uprising only by default; even a few days before, the general assembly 
commissioners would have been in charge. Overall, Edinburgh folk were 
overshadowed in social status by nobles and lairds from all over the coun- 
try. Had the movement received the further noble support that it sought, 
it must inescapably have been recognised as a national uprising. 

Apart from St Andrews in 1593, the nearest thing to an urban revolt in 
sixteenth-century Scotland was probably the struggle between merchant 
and craft factions in Perth in 1555-7. This was over an even more local 
issue; the protest was triggered by an act of parliament but this had prob- 
ably been prompted by Edinburgh merchants rather than the crown.*! 
Michael Lynch's own work on urban unrest has focused on the economic 
issues that lay behind most violence. He has laid to rest the traditional 
idea of opposition between the burgh council and the craft incorpora- 
tions, pointing out that most so-called ‘craft riots’ were riots of particular 
groups and that some were really political riots involving people other 
than craftsmen.” These, unlike the 1596 uprising, were all genuine riots. 
Rioters may do a lot of damage, but they eventually disperse of their own 
accord rather than making a direct, organised bid for power. 
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Closer parallels can be drawn with revolts in other capital cities against 
national governments. In Paris on 12 May 1588, the Day of the Barricades, 
Henry III was forced out of his capital by an organised movement of 
secret committees supported both by a crowd on the streets and by the 
nobility of the Catholic League, especially the duke of Guise. In London 
in January 1642, Charles I lost control of the city after the failure of his 
attempt to arrest the Five Members.* Another obvious parallel is with 
Edinburgh's role as the cockpit of protest against the 1637 Prayer Book. 
With the participation of hundreds of nobles, lairds and ministers from 
all over Scotland, this too was not simply an ‘urban revolt, but Edinburgh 
did have a distinct role in the movement that launched the Scottish 
Revolution.* 

An uprising in a capital city could in principle succeed and spread 
nationally—and it is quite conceivable that Scotland’s 1596 uprising 
could have done so. Hamilton, with his militant record, might well have 
chosen to join it. Argyll was actually on his way to do so when chance 
delivered him into the kings hands. Mar, who had been closely associ- 
ated with both Hamilton and Argyll, might well have followed their 
example, rediscovering his youthful militancy. These three magnates 
were very well-connected and would have drawn in further nobles; soon 
the snowball could have become an avalanche. For a day or two, the 
leaderships on both sides must have seen it as touch and go, while the 
uncommitted swithered. 

James VI and his councillors manoeuvred against the uprising with 
skill. This contrasts with the riot of 23 July 1637, when the dispute was 
allowed to drag on for months, with the privy council conspicuously 
lacking single-mindedness or determination to suppress the insurgents 
as the distant and ill-informed king desired. In 1596 James, having been 
forced to flee from his capital, knew that he must regain the initiative 
without delay. Circumstances favoured him: his chance encounter with 
Argyll, and Hamilton's decision to submit to him, provided a foundation 
on which he could build noble support. He deliberately fostered a broad 
coalition, conspicuously employing those of suspect loyalty like Mar, 
Ochiltree and even the Kennedy lairds. He flattered Hamilton to win him 
back; in January 1597 it was reported that ‘the king calls him no other 
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word but father and commands him to hold his hat on at all times in his 
presence unless his majesty use any speeches to hin?” The ostentatious 
blaming of the burgh of Edinburgh that occurred in the early months of 
1597 may even have been intended as a deliberate smokescreen behind 
which to cajole back the loyalty of the disaffected nobles and lairds at the 
heart of the presbyterian movement. The burgh could be kicked when it 
was down, but Hamilton, Mar and Argyll could not.® 

This coalition-building explains how James re-established his authority 
after the uprising. He rehabilitated Huntly, but never intended to rely on 
him or be guided politically by him; those who understood James better 
than the presbyterians probably realised this. There was no pro-Spanish 
coup, and the second Armada never reached British shores. In 1598, the 
Spanish threat evaporated with the death of Philip II, palpably lowering 
the political temperature.*” Radicals could protest as much as they liked 
as the royalist reaction gathered momentum, but they no longer had 
a credible bogeyman. In 1597, in fact, presbyterians and king worked 
together in the witchcraft panic of that year—though the panic ended in 
mutual recriminations.® In 1601, political stability was further enhanced 
when James received a secret assurance of the English succession from 
Sir Robert Cecil. James may have achieved all this partly through his 
political skill, but he was also lucky. 

The presbyterian movement suffered a serious setback with the failure 
of the coup, and many erstwhile radicals rallied to the king. When James 
decided to restore episcopacy in order to assert control of the church, 
some of the radical ministers of 1596 even accepted bishoprics. Others 
continued the struggle, often in the political wilderness. Eventually, aided 
by circumstances of the early seventeenth century, they were able to regain 
both their popularity with the common folk and their credibility with 
the elite—though how they returned from the wilderness is beyond the 
scope of this chapter. 

The uprising of 1596 was, I have argued, an attempted coup. This may 
seem a bold claim, yet one might reasonably ask whether it is too timid. 


3 Advices from Edinburgh, 11 Jan. 1597, CSP Scot., xii, 422-3. 
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The uprising was a coercive, armed bid for political power by an organised 
group of dissident nobles, lairds and ministers, supported by popular 
mobilisation and appealing to a militantly radical ideology. Should we 
not call this an attempted revolution? Possibly we should, but I would 
urge caution. The presbyterians were not seeking to seize power from 
the outside; they had not been wholly excluded from power. Rather they 
hoped to pre-empt the exclusion from power that they feared would occur 
if Huntly were restored. Had they managed to oust the Octavians and 
keep Huntly excluded, Scottish politics might have continued with only 
modest changes other than some fresh personnel and a much-increased 
effort at public godliness. One parallel here is the coup which Hamilton 
and Mar had engineered in 1585 against the regime of Captain James 
Stewart, earl of Arran.” If the insurgents of 1596 aimed for as much as 
this, they aimed for a coup, but not for a revolution. However, the differ- 
ence between a coup and a revolution may lie partly in the nature of the 
conservative forces. James VI in 1585 readily accommodated himself to 
the change of regime; presumably the presbyterians hoped that he and 
his supporters would be similarly accommodating in 1596, though we 
cannot know whether they would have been. The word ‘accommodating’ 
could hardly describe Charles I and his supporters in 1637-8. 

Michael Lynch has led the way in showing that we should not take 
the presbyterians at their own valuation; David Calderwood and James 
Melville are treacherous guides to ecclesiastical history. To their credit 
they transcribed documents accurately and rarely stooped to outright lies, 
while their obvious partisanship is easily discounted. The main problem 
is that there are other questions we should ask besides those that inter- 
ested Calderwood and Melville. Lynch has argued for a discontinuity 
between 1596 and 1638 on the grounds that between these dates there 
lies a revived episcopate with many achievements to its credit in planting 
ministers, raising stipends and suppressing Catholics—achievements that 
Calderwood and Melville ignored.” They also ignored those numerous 
moderates who ‘spent much of their time forging a middle way”! 


® For this see R. Grant, “The making of the Anglo-Scottish league of 1586, Chapter 
9 above. 

2 Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted?; 304-6, 313-14. For one of these bishops see 
J. Reid-Baxter, ‘Mr Andrew Boyd (1567-1636): a neo-Stoic bishop of Argyll and his 
writings, Chapter 17 below. 
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All this should allow historians to return with renewed confidence to 
an analysis of issues that did interest Calderwood and Melville—in par- 
ticular, the issue of presbyterian struggle. We can focus more clearly on 
this once we have understood that it will not answer Lynch's questions 
about ‘the implementation of the Reformation in Scotland.” Calderwood’s 
account of the 1596 coup tells us nothing about evangelisation and 
little more about moderates. The ministers involved were, in Lynch's 
phrase, ‘preaching to the converted, mobilising active support rather 
than changing minds. The present chapter has given reasons to distrust 
Calderwood’s account of the coup, but the fact that he wrote over 20,000 
words about it shows its importance to him. With such detail one might 
expect comprehensiveness, yet he never transcribed, or even mentioned, 
the presbyterian bond of 18 December. This is a crucial piece of missing 
evidence: was it a simple bond to maintain and defend Protestantism, or 
also a secular and constitutional document about how the king should 
be counselled in order to maintain Protestantism? Who drafted it??? How 
similar was it to the First Bond of the Lords of the Congregation, or the 
National Covenant? Perhaps one day these questions will be answered, 
but in the meantime, the significance of the bond as a radical document 
and potential rallying-point is surely clear. 

The First Bond of the Lords of the Congregation was certainly radical; 
it may or may not have been significant, depending on how closely we 
link it to the Reformation crisis that followed. We know that the National 
Covenant was a radical document, and this time we can be certain that 
it had far-reaching significance. We even know who drafted it. Archibald 
Johnstone of Wariston, quoted at the head of this chapter, clearly thought 
that the attempted coup of 1596 was the direct ancestor of what became 
the Scottish Revolution. He had imbibed the presbyterian tradition in 
Edinburgh, and his view of it was clearly representative.” In the interven- 
ing years, the royalist complaints about the ‘uproar’ of 1596 conveyed a 
similar message: the insurgents were seditious, much as the covenanters 
would later be. Both in 1596 and in 1638, the presbyterians formed a 
movement that Scotland’s rulers neglected at their peril. 


2 Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted?;, 302. 

°° The author was probably Robert Bruce, who presented it to the Edinburgh magis- 
trates: NAS, draft indictment of unnamed person, JC27/39. 

% Born in 1611, Johnstone will have heard the story of 1596 in his youth from the 
Edinburgh presbyterian circles in which several of his family were active, including his 
influential grandmother Rachel Arnot: Stewart, Urban Politics and the British Civil Wars, 
115, 347. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS ALLIANCE: 
EDINBURGH AND THE COURT OF JAMES VI 


Amy L. JUHALA 


The Renaissance royal court in Scotland was highly active, variable in 
structure and originally peripatetic in nature. Several factors hampered 
the court’s development throughout the sixteenth century: firstly, the 
Reformation, which took its toll on the court through its restrictive 
effects on the arts; secondly, an overabundance of royal minorities and 
the resulting instability and factionalism; and thirdly, a peripatetic nature 
and structure closely tied to the local kin-based society. This is not to 
say, however, that there was no forward development of the court. The 
development that did occur can be closely tied to the court’s relation- 
ship with Scotland’s capital, Edinburgh. 


* * * 


As the sixteenth century progressed, Edinburgh cemented its position as 
Scotland’s governmental and legislative centre. Parliaments and sessions 
of the lords of council were usually held in Edinburgh, royal charters 
were usually granted in Edinburgh, coins were minted in Edinburgh, the 
exchequer was held in Edinburgh, and royal administrative records and 
the royal treasure were held in Edinburgh Castle.’ Edinburgh surpassed 
other royal burghs in overseas trade and size. Its taxation assessment 
was often as much as Dundee, Perth and Aberdeen combined; on aver- 
age it contributed between one-fifth and one-quarter of the total burgh 
taxation.” Edinburgh's population was expanding during this period: the 
population within its walls was close to 12,000 in 1560, with between 
15,000 and 18,000 living in greater Edinburgh (which included the 
surrounding burghs). There were an estimated 21,000 people in greater 


' N. Macdougall, James III: a Political Study (Edinburgh, 1982), 303-4; L. O. 
Fradenburg, City, Marriage, Tournament: Arts of Rule in Late Medieval Scotland (Madison, 
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Edinburgh by 1600.° Centralisation led to an increasing number of 
regular visits from nobles, suitors and Highland chiefs, all of whom 
contributed to Edinburghs growth. Thus, by the reign of James VI, the 
Scottish court had lost most of its peripatetic nature. The court was 
settled at Holyroodhouse over half of the time between 1579 and 1603; 
its base, most definitely, had become Edinburgh. 

As the premier royal burgh, Edinburgh was wealthy through its 
foreign trade. It was self-governing, with its magistrates having direct 
access to the king. This status also brought financial responsibilities. The 
burgh council played an active role in accommodating and entertaining 
ambassadors and foreign dignitaries.* This pre-eminent position was 
clear when Aberdeen’s council, in 1511, described their plans to receive 
Queen Margaret ‘als honorablie as ony burgh of scotland except edin- 
burgh allanerlie.> The continued presence of the royal court necessitated 
some degree of accommodation and conciliation with the burgeoning 
capital of Edinburgh. Through an analysis of the financial relationships 
between capital and court in the late sixteenth century, this chapter will 
suggest that the crown’s heavy reliance on Edinburgh was necessary for 
the royal court to be comparable to other European courts—and for the 
king himself to be seen as a worthy successor to the English throne. At 
the same time, close capital and court associations enhanced Edinburgh's 
position in the European trading community. 

It has been suggested that ‘burghal life’ in the early Stewart period 
‘showed a zest for social stratification.® It was from this social stratifi- 
cation that several influential groups emerged, one of which was the 
overseas merchants: members of the merchant guildry, who benefited 
from Edinburgh’s steady accumulation of Scotland's foreign trade in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This group included several merchant 
burgesses who gained fortunes and influence through their ties to the 
royal court. Successful burgesses could advance through the echelons of 
society by acquiring estates and passing into the ranks of the gentry.’ By 
the later sixteenth century, some burgesses had accumulated vast per- 
sonal fortunes and managed greater wealth than many nobles or landed 


3 M. Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1981), 3; W. Makey, 
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gentry.*® Edinburgh as a whole held the larger part of Scotland’s overseas 
trade, paying 60 per cent of all customs revenue; by the 1590s, it was 
exporting all of Scotland’s raw wool and 75 per cent or more of hides, 
woolfells and woollen cloth.’ Indeed, its dominance over Scottish trade 
was even greater than Londons dominance over English commerce.’ 
Thus Edinburgh fits into the general early modern European trend of 
increasing power in the larger cities, especially those with financial and 
commercial ties. London ‘virtually monopolized’ England's credit-raising 
facilities, and Paris was assigned the management of France's funded, 
permanent debt." 

The Edinburgh trading community consisted primarily of middling 
merchants and shopkeepers, with a few notable exceptions. Although 
the largest burgh by population, Edinburgh did not have a correspond- 
ingly large merchant community. Instead, the town had a small and 
intimately connected group of merchants who used their connections to 
strengthen the city’s position in European trade.” They had the power 
and influence to prepare a private navy in 1610 to deal with pirates 
attacking Scottish trade.” Edinburgh’s merchants had high ambitions; 
they traded throughout Europe and the Baltic. Charles McKean describes 
these men as ‘true Europeans’ holding trading posts, Scots houses and 
colonies in major ports throughout the Baltic and Low Countries. He 
suggests that these continental connections influenced Scottish customs 
and ceremony." By the late sixteenth century, Edinburgh’s wealthiest 
merchants were employing resident factors in Veere, Rouen, Bordeaux, 
Danzig, London and Paris; James Brown suggests that this indicates 
a ‘growing sophistication’ of the merchants and demonstrates their 
objective of being linked to mainstream Europe.” Scottish merchants, 
however, did not quite equal the greatest Italian merchants, such as the 
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Medici, who sought to identify themselves with the landed aristocracy 
and even pursued royal marriages." 

Edinburgh possessed exceedingly rich individuals, but not many. An 
English memorandum of 1580 suggested that a Scottish merchant must 
be worth at least £1,000 sterling to be considered wealthy. Margaret 
Sanderson suggests that by this standard, Edinburgh could claim only 
seven wealthy individuals, at death. These individuals were involved 
with shipping, money-lending (private and public), sub-letting of burgh 
property, holding of land as security, merchandising, and provisioning 
of noble households.” Edinburgh’s wealthiest merchant was John Mac- 
Morran, ‘the richest merchant in his time;’* who died in 1596 with an 
estate valued at £21,544 10s. 7d. Scots, or approximately £3,155 sterling.” 
This valuation included £16,316 13s. 2d. owed to him, and no debts 
owed by him.” Another wealthy citizen was Janet Fockart who married 
her second husband, William Fowler, a merchant of imported luxury 
items, around 1560. They had a large home in what is now Anchor 
Close. Fowler died in 1572, and Fockart married, and outlived, a third 
husband.”! She flourished as an extensive money-lender, and included 
many prominent people among her list of debtors: “Lord Lindores, £600; 
Lady Orkney, £100; Lord Spynie, 200 merks: Others owed her large 
sums on obligation: Lady Gowrie (£636), William Napier and David 
Hoppringle as cautioners for the earl of Orkney (1,200 merks), the 
‘Auld Lady Justice Clerk’ (£100), and Lord Glamis (£1,044).” Fockart’s 
net estate at her death in May 1596 was valued at £22,467 3s. 9d. Scots 
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(about £1,873 sterling). MacMorran and Fockart were not the only 
wealthy burgesses of the time. That James VI is found to have lodged 
in the mansions of Edinburgh's wealthy merchants, as will be discussed, 
would point to the fact that these burgesses were of sufficient wealth to 
entertain a monarch in a style to which he was accustomed. 

Edinburgh had a thriving and diverse economy complemented by a 
prosperous craft aristocracy. It has been estimated that Edinburgh, in 
1583, had approximately 500 craftsmen whereas Glasgow, in 1604, had 
361 craftsmen, and Aberdeen, in 1623, had 114 craftsmen.” Between 
1474 and 1536, Edinburgh granted letters of incorporation to fourteen 
crafts, five more than any other Scottish burgh.” Some of these crafts, 
in particular the tailors, goldsmiths and skinners, developed craft 
‘aristocracies’ which were built around provisions to the court. During 
James VI’s reign, a number of Edinburgh craftsmen held long-stand- 
ing appointments as providers to the king’s household: Thomas Fouls, 
George Heriot, Robert Jossie, Henry White and James Inglis.”° The 
top 15 per cent of craftsmen accounted for over half the wealth of the 
entire group and provided more councillors than all of their colleagues 
combined. Of this group approximately two-fifths were tailors. By 1583, 
Edinburgh had as many as 142 tailors and drapers; there were also seven 
goldsmiths, five skinners, four bakers, four surgeons, or barbers, three 
saddlers and three shoemakers. Michael Lynch argues that ‘the picture 
is clearly that of an expanding and increasingly sophisticated market, 
whose demands were the source of the accumulation and concentration 
of wealth among a select band of craftsmen.” 

One group that requires more attention is Edinburgh’s goldsmiths, 
who became renowned internationally for their gold- and silver-work.* 
Two goldsmiths of James’s reign, George Heriot and Thomas Foulis, 
found themselves in the position of royal moneylenders and importers 
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of luxury goods. Both James and Anna were repeatedly in debt for 
thousands of pounds to them. The king’s debt to Foulis was so great that 
in December 1597 parliament created Foulis collector of the customs, 
master of the imposts and treasurer as a way for him to recoup some 
of what James owed.” Foulis did not last long in his offices; in January 
1598 he ‘fell in a phrenesie’ because he could not satisfy his creditors 
for the king’s debt and his offices were taken from him, as was a jewel, 
called the ‘H, which he held in pledge from the king. He was granted 
a supersedere to protect him from his creditors until he received pay- 
ment from the crown.” George Heriot, who contributed greatly to the 
royal jewels and the importation of luxury goods from London, was 
important in the foundation of the Society of Brewers in 1596 and it was 
his immense fortune that created Heriot’s Hospital Trust after his death 
in 1626.*1 MacMorran, Fockart, Foulis and Heriot were exceptional. 
Edinburgh’s merchants and craftsmen, on average, were smaller, less 
influential figures but that is not to say that they did not have connec- 
tions.” As a group, the merchants and craftsmen of Scotland’s capital 
were closely-knit, influential, and, in some cases extremely wealthy. 

Although political relations between crown and burgh were often 
strained, this chapter will focus on the financial aspects of the crown- 
capital relationship.” Faced with an impecunious royal court, the town 
assumed an active role in a variety of court-related activities. James 
regularly, and successfully, called upon the town to cover minor expenses 
of the court; when added together, these minor expenses became size- 
able sums. Nonetheless, the king had better luck in receiving the town’s 
approval for small requests than he did with his larger demands. Royal 
entries were traditionally financed by the burgh, but costs related to 
numerous visits of foreign dignitaries and preparations for a hasty voy- 
age to Norway to fetch a royal bride were not expenditures normally 
expected by a capital. 
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* * * 


One contributing factor in the unending requests for assistance was the 
size of the royal household, which grew significantly between 1580 and 
1596. The household bill of May 1580 lists approximately 125 people, 
including 25 gentlemen pensioners to attend the king in the fields.” 
By November 1582, the household had grown to approximately 160 
people,” and nearly 200 retainers (in the combined royal household) 
by February 1591.°*° Five years later, the combined household total 
was 183, although 106 further people, not listed in the bill, received 
payment for services rendered, making a grand total of 289.” These 
numbers are higher than James IV’s household of approximately 160 
and slightly smaller than James V’s 1530 household of between 300 
to 350.** However, these numbers would need to be doubled, or even 
tripled, to account for the unlisted servants, family members, and 
various retainers who accompanied courtiers and household servitors 
to court. Thus, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the entire royal 
household contained approximately 800 people by the time of James 
VTs move to England. 

The cost of running the household increased along with its size. Unlike 
England, Scotland had no formal provision for purveyance (compulsory 
purchase at fixed prices for the household). Food, drink and house- 
hold furnishings could come from any number of merchants and for 
any price. James VI’s household accounts are skewed heavily towards 
provisioning and running the household, with little remaining for any 
capital or building expenditures. The situation of James and Anna is 
comparable to that of Emperor Maximilian I who had difficulty financing 
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an unpretentious royal household, and had a ‘particularly extravagant’ 
empress, Bianca Maria.” 

James, habitually low on funds, needed money whenever and wher- 
ever he could find it; for him the most easily accessible source was 
Edinburgh’s town council. Crown revenues, primarily rents and feu 
duties, were not able to meet the crown’s needs by the 1580s. Further- 
more, inflation and a decline of the Scots pound caused numerous 
financial difficulties.“ The English subsidy that James received was 
variable in amount and irregularly paid. On average the king received 
something over £3,000 sterling (about £30,000 Scots) per year between 
1586 and 1602.“ Paris was similarly important to the French court; 
Francis I was ‘obliged’ to visit Paris when in financial need. Although 
France was a far wealthier country than Scotland, its revenue, too, was 
insufficient to cover royal expenditures; Francis sold courtly offices 
and noble titles, and took out loans from foreign bankers and wealthy 
French subjects.” 

In July 1579, James asked the burgh for £5,000 for his treasurer and 
comptroller who were superexpended in his affairs. In February 1580, 
the king ‘haifand presentlie ado with money’ desired to borrow a further 
£20,000 from the town.“ The council, not surprisingly, was not always 
willing, nor able, to lend the money. On this occasion, members of the 
council went to the king and explained that, due to hardships suffered 
during the civil war, they would have to decline.“ But the administra- 
tion of Esmé Stewart was not one to relent; a month later 10,000 merks 
was requested for the common affairs of the king and realm, to which 
the council agreed.“ Council agreement did not necessarily mean town 
inhabitant agreement; many burgesses refused to pay their portions 
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of the 10,000 merks, and some of the more influential, such as John 
Provand and his wife, were threatened with warding and poinding 
(distraint of goods) as examples to others.” 

Edinburgh experienced financial hardship because of the constant 
royal demands. In April 1584, the burgh had run into great debt through 
‘the kingis grace service and commoun effairis of the town, the charges 
associated with 500 ‘neighbours’ who escorted the king to Stirling, and 
expenses associated with outfitting and furnishing of ‘lairge and sump- 
tuous’ necessities. Nevertheless, the decision was that £5,000 should be 
raised from the burgesses and inhabitants,“ and by the following month, 
the king had been given the money. James again asked for money in late 
November 1586: £8,000 to be used by ambassadors sent to England for 
Mary queen of Scots, ‘quhais lyfe wes in greitt jeopardie at this present’; 
the town agreed to provide money, but only half of that requested.” 

In addition to lending money, James called upon the town to pro- 
vide in kind for specific occasions. Edinburgh provided the king with 
everything from wine for his cellars to a much-needed royal guard. The 
most frequent expenditure was wine for the king’s sommelier; deliver- 
ies ranged anywhere from two to thirty tuns of wine and were worth 
hundreds of pounds each.” The town also made annual payments of 
New Year’s gifts to the king’s porters between 1582 and 1602; these 
payments ranged from 30s. to £15 12s. 8d. yearly.*' In May 1586, James 
demanded that the burghs cover the costs of sending an ambassador 
to Denmark.” A year later, Edinburghs council was the only one to 
answer the demand. In the end, Edinburgh agreed to pay £2,000 to 
the kings ambassadors for shipping and food.” In September 1587, the 
king again requested, and received, money, in this instance only 100 
crowns ‘for avanceing of his Graces honorabill effaires’ which included 
a gift of velvet saddles to a representative of Henry of Navarre." James 
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was also loaned £4,000 to send ambassadors to England.” Finally, the 
king had great difficulty in maintaining a personal guard. His solution 
was to request one be provided by the town, albeit primarily during 
unstable times; for the most part, a guard was provided. Edinburgh also 
voluntarily provided a guard for Prince Henry’s baptism. 

The town supported many royal requests, some seemingly insignifi- 
cant and others politically important. One example was a payment for 
taffeta, its purpose unclear, when the king visited in November 1583.*° 
Several months later, the town paid for thirty torches to escort the king 
to Holyroodhouse following a baptismal banquet for the Earl Bothwell’s 
child.” Another expense was for velvet feather cushions at St Giles’ for 
the English ambassador Robert Bowes and his wife." In April 1597, the 
council was informed that the king would dine with the town in the 
ministers’ lodgings; the council's treasurer was to make all necessary 
provisions.” Several accounts detail payments for banquets and other 
functions to honour the king. In March 1596, the council prepared a 
special dessert for the king as part of a function in the council house. 
The expenses for this occasion included £30 6s. to the sugarman, £26 8s. 
for wine and ale, and £3 for borrowed vessels and ‘weshin naprie. The 
following month, the council prepared a supper for the king: £64 18s. 
for ‘flesh, wild meat and stores, a barrel of ale, wax and other candles; 
£33 6s. to the sugarman; £13 10s. to Mungo Ross for his ‘potasrie’; £50 
for wine and beer; £6 for six quarters of ‘gallok wyne; and £3 10s. for 
the loan of vessels.“ In May 1602, a payment was noted to a man who 
shot two swans for the king’s banquet.” 

The outfitting of ambassadors also appears to have been a frequent 
request. In November 1583, Lord Seton delivered a letter requiring 
the council to transport him to France and back and for a councillor 
to accompany him to deal with the matter of customs.® Edinburgh’s 
councillors, together with commissioners from Perth, Dundee and 
Aberdeen, sent a representative with instructions ‘to procure and attend 
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upon the downgetting of the new customes.™ Three years later the town 
reminded the king that he owed 2,000 merks for the outfitting of Lord 
Seton as ambassador to France, a sum that had been paid entirely by 
Edinburgh.® 

On 11 August 1600, following the Gowrie conspiracy, James returned 
to Edinburgh from Falkland. The town went to considerable lengths 
to show their support. Expenses included payments to ‘sweschours’ 
(drummers), who announced the king’s arrival, torch bearers who 
passed ahead of the ‘yonkeiris’ (youths) on the night of the bonfires, 
workmen who cleaned the ‘stains and filth’ from the market cross, and 
men who carried tapestries to the cross and back.” Furthermore, the 
town took charge of the bodies of the earl of Gowrie and his brother. 
Payments were made to men who transported the bodies from Leith, 
and for a lock to the door under the Tolbooth stair where the corpses 
were kept. Four men were paid to transport the corpses during the 
sitting of parliament; an apothecary was reimbursed for incense burnt 
upon the corpses; and Adam Shaw was paid for candles used while 
guarding the corpses.® 

Finally, there are payments associated with James's accession to the 
English throne. In late March 1603, James began preparations for his 
journey south. In addition to payments associated with the king’s leave- 
taking of his Scottish subjects, such as cleaning the market cross and 
transporting royal tapestries, Edinburgh provided a cash advance for 
the journey. The council agreed to loan as much ‘as thai can guidlie 
obtein fra onye particular persones,” which was 10,000 merks.”! James 
displayed his gratitude with a confirmation, the ‘Golden Charter, which 
confirmed the town’s ancient privileges and freedom as a royal burgh, 
as well as its superiority and jurisdiction over Leith and Newhaven.” It 
is worth pointing out that it was not just the king who had connections 
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with Edinburgh. Although a great many debts did pertain to him, many 
bills owed to Edinburgh merchants by royal servants may have been of 
a personal nature.” Thus, so long as the bills were paid, the departure 
of the court was a great loss to the town. 


* * * 


The two most financially draining occasions of James’s personal reign 
were his marriage to Anna of Denmark and the baptism of their son, 
Prince Henry.” The town was called upon for financial support and 
provisions for both occasions. The former constituted a greater demand 
as all events were to take place within Edinburgh and its port of Leith. 
Anna's delay, and the king’s own voyage to fetch her, added unexpected 
expenditures. Edinburgh expected to cover the costs of the queen’s 
official entry, so rather than detail those payments, the expenditures 
listed here will include only the extraordinary costs. 

Numerous extraordinary funding requests were received in con- 
nection with the royal marriage. In May 1589, James requested 2,000 
merks to cover the expenses of John Skene, advocate, in his travels to 
Denmark with the Earl Marischal to finalise the king’s marriage. The 
town approved the request and elected to send William Fowler with 
Skene and Marischal to attend upon anything that may occur concern- 
ing the burghs.” In preparation for the queen's arrival, James asked the 
town to entertain the queen and her entourage in Leith, ‘quhilk suld 
nocht be lang, seying his magesteis places of Halyruidhous wer nocht 
compleitt in the necessar reparaling theirof. The town found it ‘nocht 
meitt nor convenient’ to accept the costs, but, aware of the king’s hon- 
our and pleasure, they granted a loan of 5,000 merks.”* The Scottish 
burghs as a whole paid £20,000 in August 1589 as their share of a tax 
voted by a convention the previous year, to cover expected expenses 
from the arrival of the queen and her Danish retinue.” Although an 
Edinburgh burgess, James Dalzell, was appointed to collect the sum, 
Edinburgh itself did not pay. A warrant was issued in March 1589 to 
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the councillors who had failed to pay their portion of £1,000 which 
was to be used to repair the palace of Holyroodhouse.” This money 
was eventually approved on condition that it be considered part of the 
5,000 merks given for the entertainment of the Danish commissioners 
and their entourage and that the town ‘be na forther burdenit with ony 
intertenement.” Seven months later, a payment to Sir James Chisholm, 
the king’s master household, for £2,333 6s. 8d. for the furnishing of the 
queens house in Leith was noted.® A further 3,000 merks was granted 
for the queen’s use in March 1591.*! 

Initial plans were made for an expected arrival of the queen from 
Denmark in September 1589, including providing the town’s best table 
linens to serve the ‘foreigners’ and repairing, ‘with diligence’ the Nether- 
bow for the queen’s entry,” but storms at sea sent the queen to Norway. 
Thus, on 13 October, Provost John Arnott related the king’s request for 
a 60-ton ship to pass to Norway to bring the queen home to Scotland. 
The town also agreed to twenty ‘well clad and armed’ men to travel 
with the ship, upon the town’s charges.” The skipper of the town’s ship, 
Robert Lukup, was paid £472.™ Plans were later made to collect James 
and Anna from Denmark the following spring. It was ‘thocht expedient’ 
that a ‘commodious’ ship be hired and well furnished with mariners 
and pilots, and decorated with streamers, flags, insignia and side cloths, 
to be prepared by the dean of guild.” The ship was David Hutchinson's 
Angel of Kirkcaldy, which was furnished with twenty-four experienced 
men, as well as powder, bullets and other munitions, and was to be 
ready to depart by 1 April. The council agreed to pay Hutchinson £500 
per month during his absence. William Foulis was sent on the ship to 
declare the town’s ‘service to his majestie quherevir he be.** Edinburgh 
burgess Alexander Napier was reimbursed £248 15s. 9d. for preparing 
Hutchinson's ship. Attached to this receipt was a payment of £500 to 
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Hutchinson for the freight of his ship and £8 to James Workman for 
painting the ship.” 

James and Anna arrived in Leith on 1 May 1590. Edinburgh's council, 
burgesses and craftsmen found themselves busily planning the festivities 
or working on the actual physical presentation. A committee, which 
included George Heriot, was organised to decide on the manner of the 
entry, which occurred on 19 May.** The town obviously did an excellent 
job if John Burel’s poem on the entry is any indication: 


O Edinburghe, now will I sing 

Thy prais quhilk the perteins of richt, 
Thou has been ay trew to thy King, 
In doing seruice day and nicht: 
Quhen that his Grace did hair ado, 
And in the fields ay formest to. 

Not sparing for to spend thair blud, 
Into thair breists thay bure sic loue, 
I say no more, so I conclud, 

Bot I beseik the God above: 

Gif that it be his godly will, 

That thy estait may fluris still.” 


Baptisms were another important royal occasion. On 19 February 1594, 
the queen was delivered of a young prince, Henry. Edinburgh celebrated 
by calling its inhabitants to St Giles’ ‘to give God public thanks, ringing 
all the bells, and setting bonfires throughout the town.” The baptism 
of an heir to the throne was a great occasion. Unfortunately, James 
decided that the baptism must be held in Stirling where he himself 
had been baptised. Edinburgh’s council attempted to persuade him 
to change his mind, claiming that visiting ambassadors could not be 
properly ‘furnished’ at Stirling and that building work on the chapel 
royal, ‘the great Temple of Solomon, would not be completed in time.” 
Regardless of their entreaties, James continued with his plans to hold 
the ceremony in Stirling. 
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Edinburgh was not without preparations of its own for the baptism, 
primarily in relation to visiting ambassadors. Workmen were paid to 
clean Leith Wynd, and Peter Cornwall was paid to meet the Flemish 
ambassadors in Leith.” Flowers were sent to the kirk where the queen 
and ambassadors were present and payment was made for dressing and 
‘pointing ouer againe’ the king’s arms in St Giles.” For the baptism, the 
town propined the king with ten tuns of wine, at £180, as Edinburgh's 
part of the spice and wine for the baptism.” It was also decided to send 
100 men, well clothed and armed, to Stirling as a surrogate royal guard; 
this guard was supported by a tax of 1,000 merks.” A mundane payment 
included as much timber as the master wright thought necessary for the 
new chapel royal in Stirling.” In late June 1594, the council ordered that 
David Poole, sweschour, be given £13 6s. 8d. to buy clothing against the 
entertaining of the ambassadors.” Presumably Poole had been asked to 
provide entertainment for the various ambassadors as they awaited the 
much-delayed baptism in Stirling. 

Edinburgh was more actively involved in the baptism of Princess 
Elizabeth, who was born on 19 November 1596. For this baptism James 
chose representatives of the town to be witnesses, a great honour for 
Edinburgh and proof of its close affinity with the king and its position 
as the most important burgh in Scotland.” A few days later, the council 
decided to give the princess, as ‘Godbairne gift, 10,000 merks, to be 
delivered on her marriage (on which a new act was made on 19 March 
1613) because the king had shown the town ‘ane particulare love and 
favoure’ by choosing them as witnesses to the baptism; this gift was 
a way to remember the king’s goodwill and the town’s humble duty.” 
Much thought was put into the presentation of the gift: writing out the 
act amounted to £5 and the box in which it was presented cost £10 12s. 
6d. The town made a further gift of 38 £5 pieces, a total of £190, to 
the nurses, rockers (attendants who rocked the cradle), midwives and 
porters present at the baptism, which occurred on 28 November.’” The 
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witnesses to the baptism were Queen Elizabeth (by proxy), the duke of 
Lennox, and the provost and bailies of Edinburgh.’ 


* * * 


James spent much more than was in the royal coffers, and did not imme- 
diately repay his debts, but he knew better than to ignore repayment 
altogether. In April 1584 the provost received from one of the kings 
valets a gold tablet with a diamond and emerald in pledge for £4,000.'” 
Edinburgh was vital to the court and its activities, and the king was 
well aware of this. The town financed a large number of court activities; 
James could not afford to alienate them, even if he seems to have been 
the only person able to obtain unlimited credit with so little hope of 
repayment. It was not until 1616 that the king repaid his outstanding 
debts to the town. In August 1616, Edinburgh compiled a list of debts, 
dated between April 1581 and March 1603, still owed by James. These 
debts amounted to 59,000 merks; the burgh eventually accepted 20,000 
merks (£13,333) ‘in complete payment’. 

In addition to the expenditures and demands already noted, Edin- 
burgh, as capital and primary location of the court, was called upon to 
house and entertain visiting ambassadors and courtiers. The palace of 
Holyroodhouse was not large enough to have much spare accommoda- 
tion, as it was filled by Scottish courtiers and household servants. James 
rarely used his palace for visitors; instead, he seems to have viewed 
Edinburgh—and the adjacent burgh of Canongate, with its large houses 
and spacious yards—as his private hotel in which to place anyone who 
came calling. Edinburgh appears to have been happy to oblige. Lynch 
sees the establishment of lodgings in Edinburgh and Canongate by 
Scotland’s nobles and Edinburgh’s elite as a creation of ‘a novel kind of 
miliew which promoted ‘even closer relationships between court and 
town, at different levels:' It was not only ambassadors and dignitaries 
who were housed in Edinburgh's elite homes; occasionally, James and 
Anna themselves made use of the security of their capital, as did the 
regent. In December 1572, Regent Morton fell ill, and rather than go to 
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Dalkeith or Holyroodhouse, he chose to stay in William Craig's lodging 
in the south side of the Tron.” The logical reason for his choice was a 
desperate need for a doctor, and Edinburgh had the best and readiest 
medical attention. 

In July 1579, when word arrived that German gentlemen were 
visiting Edinburgh, the king asked that ‘thai be sufficientlie intertenit 
on the tounis chargis. The town lodged them in Bailie Robert Kerr's 
house with anything they needed; Kerr was reimbursed £108 10s.'°° In 
August of the same year, the king again presented a bill, this time ‘for 
interteneing of the Lord Humbsiden [Hunsdon], the Quene of Inglandis 
imbassadour, quha is to arryve heir in Scotland’! In late August 1583, 
the council prepared for the visit of Sir Francis Walsingham; this was to 
be done by presenting ‘crotcherts’ (pots) and wine at his entry and other 
necessities in his lodgings." Edinburgh’s council was conscious of its 
duties as a host, which is clear from the number of messages sent while 
preparing for Walsingham’s arrival. On 6 September, a message was sent 
to the earl of Rothes telling him to meet Walsingham at Queensferry. 
A second message informed Rothes that Walsingham had travelled to 
Stirling instead.” Further Walsingham-related expenditures included 
£42 4s. 6d. for spice, wine and other necessities." Spice and wine were 
also given, in June 1585, to the recently arrived Danish ambassadors 
‘for the honour of the towne. A further honour for the Danes was a 
welcoming committee of councillors and ‘honest’ neighbours.'"’ In 
May 1585, another English ambassador, Edward Wotton, arrived in 
the Canongate with twenty-four horses in his retinue; he was lodged 
beside Holyroodhouse in Kinloch’s lodging.'” Less than a month later, 
ships arrived at Leith carrying two ambassadors, and an entourage of 
thirty, from the Danish king. They stayed in Thomas Lindsay’s house 
in Leith." In February 1586, Englishman Thomas Randolph arrived 
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in Edinburgh and was lodged in the same house that had been used 
for Walsingham." 

Accommodation was required in June 1588 for the duke of Lennox’s 
two sisters, recently arrived from France. James requested that Edin- 
burgh cover their housing costs for fifteen to twenty days. The council 
responded by declaring its ‘greitt burdings in his Graces effaires’ but 
accepted that a total rejection would incur the king’s displeasure. A deci- 
sion was made to cover the entertainment and lodging of the Stewart 
sisters, but only up to a strict limit of 500 merks.' On 3 July, the council 
commissioned Clement Kerr, dean of guild, and Patrick Sandilands 
to consult with the king’s comptroller about the entertainment of the 
sisters ‘als guid cheip as thai may.™‘ Following James and Anna’ arrival 
in Scotland in 1590, another English ambassador, the earl of Worcester, 
journeyed to Edinburgh. He appeared at Kinloch’s lodging with ‘80 hors 
in tryne, quharof war 20 barrounes knichtis and gentilmen of england.” 
The ambassador from France was also lodged in Edinburgh in 1602, 
where he found favour with some of the ‘best’ burgesses while his wife 
spent time with Anna and the master of Gray, who had been appointed 
to attend the queen during the Frenchwomans visit." 

Nicol Uddart's ‘courtyard palace’ in Niddry Wynd,'” apparently one of 
Edinburgh's newer lodgings in 1589, was another top location for visiting 
dignitaries as well as a frightened Scottish king. In January 1591, ‘for 
feir of the erle bothuell, James and Anna moved from Holyroodhouse 
to Uddart’s lodging while the chancellor moved into Alexander Clark’s 
lodging. McKean suggests that the privacy of a courtyard is why the 
king chose Uddart’s home.’ In January 1593, the earl of Derby, another 
English ambassador, stayed in Uddart’s lodging.'” It was used again in 
August 1594, when the earl of Sussex, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador 
for Prince Henry’s baptism, came to Edinburgh with ‘sax scoir horss 
in tryne.” Due to the importance of the guests housed with Uddart, it 
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would appear that his was one of the most luxurious houses in town. 
Another lavish merchant home was that of Janet Fockart, which was used 
to lodge Esmé Stewart in 1579 and 1582; both her home and that of her 
son, William Fowler, were frequently used by the earl of Huntly, both 
before and after Fowler’s 1590 appointment as the queen's secretary." 
It should be noted that James VI was not alone in using the homes of 
Edinburgh's leading citizens. Mary queen of Scots was the ‘involuntary 
guest’ of the provost, Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar, in 1567, and 
William Kirkcaldy of Grange was, prior to his execution, held in Robert 
Gourlay’s mansion overlooking the Grassmarket.'” 

When not providing lodgings, the town’s other function was to act as 
coordinator and host for banquets at the king’s bequest. At this point 
it is useful to indicate that not all ‘banquets’ were large affairs. Bowes 
claimed that, in Scotland, banquets were often ‘small provisions of dil- 
licattis havinge spyce meate and wynes, and were of no great matter or 
value.” This may be so for some of the ‘banquets’ discussed below, but 
a few, including that for the queen’s brother, Ulrik, duke of Holstein, 
were definitely of the large and sumptuous variety. 

A fascinating array of charges appears in the accounts for banquets, 
all at the king’s request. In February 1583, James requested a banquet 
before the departure of the French ambassador, Bertrand de Salignac, 
seigneur de la Mothe Fénelon, even though the kirk session claimed 
that the banquet was ‘altogether unlawfull and the town ‘sealed up 
their fellowship of true love with the murtherers of the sancts of God.” 
The banquet was held and hosted by Alexander Clark and ‘some few 
merchants, although Fénelon claimed that ‘all the chiefs’ of the town 
had hosted him. The expenses for the banquet amounted to £162 6s. 
9d.'8 The accounts for 24 May 1587 include £30 10s. 8d. for James's 
‘love feast’ with his nobility at Edinburghs market cross.’ A month 
and a half later, £188 10s. was paid for half a tun of Bordeaux and a 
‘pype of sweet wine that were sent to Holyroodhouse.'*° Ambassador 
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Claremont, along with poet Guillaume de Salluste du Bartas, from the 
king of Navarre, was lodged at the town’s expense in July 1588 and 
given a departure banquet in September, for which Captain William 
Yourston was reimbursed £106 3s. 4d. and Alexander Barclay £8 4s. for 
drugs and sweetmeats.'*' In May 1589, the council agreed to make a 
‘moderate’ banquet to the ambassadors ‘from certain towns in Holland’ 
to be held in Nicol Uddart’s home and accompanied by six merchants 
and six craftsmen. The following month the town approved ‘ane honest 
bankett’ at Uddart’s for the English ambassadors, the captains of three 
of the English ships lying in the Forth, and those courtiers accompany- 
ing them. The treasurer refunded the dean of guild £415 6s. 4d. for the 
expenses of both banquets.'” In May 1590, the council agreed to host 
a banquet for the Danish ambassadors and ‘famous persouns of thair 
cumpany. This was to be held in master of the mint Thomas Acheson's 
house in Todrig’s Wynd. Preparations for the banquet included four 
puncheons of wine, four tuns of beer, four ‘gang’ of ale, bread, meat and 
flowers; the house was hung with tapestries, the boards set, chandeliers 
furnished, cupboards provided and kept; and the provost provided linens 
and two dozen large vessels along with a cash advance of £100." The 
final cost of this banquet was over £539 8s. 2d." 

James also relied upon the town to provide essential supplies to ban- 
quets that he hosted himself. In September 1599, the king requested 
spices and wine for a banquet he was hosting for the French ambas- 
sador. A council committee was appointed to discuss the situation." 
The records show that the town provided £218 worth of Bordeaux, 
although no mention is made of the spices. Finally, in November 
1600, the council stated that the provost would host a banquet for Henri, 
vicomte de Rohan (one of Prince Charles's godparents). Six councillors 
were chosen to attend upon the provost ‘for the honour of the towne 
along with other town inhabitants who were deemed necessary to invite. 
The council treasurer was ordered to furnish the spices and wine to the 
banquet, although the amounts and prices were not recorded.” 
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In addition to Nicol Uddart’s popular home in Niddry Wynd, another 
upscale area of Edinburgh was the Lawnmarket, just east of Edinburgh 
Castle, where lodgings were located on the bluff overlooking the Grass- 
market. The presence of gardens behind a few of the homes off the 
Lawnmarket would signify larger, more spacious living environments. 
McKean suggests that this seemingly odd location of noble and mer- 
chant houses—‘much fairer than the buildings in the high-street’**—in 
closes and wynds was due to available space for larger, detached houses, 
courtyards, gardens, fresh air and views. In this way, Edinburgh was 
the opposite of most other European cities, where grand houses fronted 
grand streets." One of the most sumptuous banquets presented by the 
town occurred in the spring of 1598 for the duke of Holstein, at Bailie 
MacMorran'’s lodging, which was located in this area. The town began 
planning the banquet and preparing a gift in April. A banquet of any 
worth required a large amount of specially shaped and designed sugar 
candies. These were provided by Jacques de Bousie for £184. Other 
specialities included wild and tame fowl, bought from James Martin 
for £212 18s. 8d. ‘Brissel fouls’ (probably turkeys) were provided from 
the countryside and collected by a council officer. Another large expen- 
diture was £129 6s. to the baker. Additional payments included £11 to 
the cook, £60 6s. 8d. to the flesher, over £3 6s. 8d. for a ‘boyen’ and a 
Dutch ham, £7 3s. 4d. for flowers and herbs, £28 18s. for spices, 30s. 
for thirty oranges, 6s. 8d. for twenty-five apples, and £14 13s. 4d. for 
five stones of butter, raisins, saffron, cinnamon, five dozen eggs, and 
white peas. There were also payments to the king’s and queen’s master 
cooks. James even donated venison from his own larder for this par- 
ticular banquet. 

Alcohol was an important ingredient for any banquet, especially one 
involving the king’s heavy-drinking Danish brother-in-law. The council 
paid £136 for two puncheons of wine, £21 for five gallons and a quart 
of claret, £7 for seven quarts of wine used in making ‘ypocras, £13 4s. 
8d. for a tun of English beer, and £3 6s. 8d. for four barrels of ale. The 
town had no permanent supply of serving vessels and had to borrow 
many from its inhabitants; two pewter smiths, Thomas and Robert 
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Weir, were paid nearly £50 for the loan of pewter and for a number of 
vessels that were lost. Some banquet furnishings were borrowed from 
the royal household and carried up from Holyroodhouse. The council 
also borrowed linen, hanging chandeliers, tables and stools. Other pay- 
ments included an outer gate for Ninian MacMorran’s close, workmen 
to prepare his house for the banquet, and men who carried the king’s 
tapestries to the house. On 2 May, burgess Robert Birrell reported that 
Holstein ‘got ane banquit in the McMoran’s lodging given be the Town 
of Edinburgh, the King’s Majesty and the Quein seeing both there, there 
was great solemnity and myrryness at the said Banquet"! A number 
of other nobles and gentlemen, and surely the more influential town 
councillors would also have been present. The total expenditure for the 
duke of Holstein’s banquet was just over £1,100,” approximately twice 
what was paid for the May 1590 banquet for the Danish ambassadors. 
Entertainment was also provided for the banquet; four trumpeters and 
three minstrels were hired, along with the town’s schoolchildren, whose 
schoolmasters, John Black and Robert Birrell, received payment.'*? At 
the dukes departure on June 3, Birrell stated that ‘to his bonallay [i.e. 
farewell] 60 shot of ordinance [was] shot of the bulwark of Leith.'* 

James’s requests occasionally went beyond the regular provision of 
food, entertainment and lodging. In May 1586, the king informed the 
town that a number of French ministers were coming to Edinburgh 
to set up a residence. He requested that the town provide the follow- 
ing: a temple in decent condition; a lodging, close to the kirk, with 
five chambers and furniture at the town’s discretion; that the French 
strangers have a testimonial of the lord provost, to be welcomed and 
‘uset freyndlie to do thair honest besynes’ and exercise their particular 
crafts without impediment; and that the town help with anything else 
that was necessary as long as it was not prejudicial to the town.’ How 
much of this was accepted is unclear, although it goes a long way in 
showing James's proprietary attitude towards the town. 


* * * 


“| NLS, ‘Diary of Robert Birrell, Adv. MS 28.3.12, fo. 34r; ECA, Edin. Mins., x, 
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Was the king’s attitude towards Edinburgh unusual? James VI was 
certainly not the first Stewart king to tap Edinburgh’s resources. James 
III borrowed and bought from prominent Edinburgh merchants. 
According to Louise Fradenburg, interests of town and crown became 
‘so intermeshed as to be practically indistinguishable.*” From a wider 
European view, Olaf Morke suggests that ‘monarchic systems depended 
in practice on success in negotiating the interests of different groups 
and individuals’ and the ability ‘to react to new demands which did not 
touch the political order in general.“ This description fits the situation 
in late sixteenth-century Scotland exceedingly well. Looked at this way, 
James VI was acting exactly as a European monarch should when faced 
with a wealthy, influential capital and ever-increasing royal debt. 
After examining the financial burdens placed on the town by the 
crown, it is important to ask what benefits the town received. The 
relationship between capital and court was not always an easy one. 
Edinburgh took great exception to interference in the selection of its 
council members and provost. James's constant monetary demands were 
also a source of contention. The town rarely refused the king the money 
he requested. Nevertheless, in some situations the town claimed poverty 
and either granted a smaller amount or provided a limit beyond which 
it would not pay. As far as James was concerned, any money was better 
than no money, and he willingly accepted whatever the town granted. 
One of the more obvious benefits inherent in a close relationship 
between town and court related to the town’s privileges and its char- 
ter. Due to the continually changing nature of governments, the first 
demand burghs made of new monarchs or regents was a confirmation 
of their charters. Lynch has argued that the length of James VI’s reign 
was alarming to the burghs, since only a series of short, bland acts 
ratifying burgh privileges were passed between 1593 and 1612. This did 
little to ease concern over the crowns close scrutiny of charters, with 
the crown able to override legal precedent and even the most ancient 
of burgh charters." By 1600, rather than being the primary defender 
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of the burgh liberties, the crown had become the chief offender when 
it came to dealing with legislation designed to protect the burghs. 

On the positive side, Edinburgh was adept at taking advantage of its 
privileged position, and often acted as the spokesman for all Scottish 
burghs. The town also sent councillors as ambassadors for European 
trade issues. For instance, in January 1583 Edinburgh's council obtained 
the king’s assistance in obligating Lord Seton to accept a burgh-nomi- 
nated representative to pass to France with him to protect burgh trading 
interests. Furthermore, the town benefited from the residence of a 
number of foreign ambassadors. It would have been expected that visit- 
ing ambassadors use local merchants as importing the necessary items 
from home was costly and slow. For instance, in May 1587, a substantial 
order of merchandise furnished to Monsieur de Courcelles, the French 
ambassador, by Edinburgh merchant Henry Nisbet was noted. From 
January 1587, Nisbet sold the ambassador cloth, silk, laces, buttons, 
cord, English worsted stockings, hats, a pair of brushes and a beaver 
hat, to name a few, which amounted to £292 18s. 6d."°! 

The same beneficial relationship was true of Edinburgh’s merchants 
and the Scottish court. It has been mentioned that a number of Edin- 
burgh burgesses, such as goldsmiths Thomas Foulis and George Heriot, 
developed close ties to both the court and the royal family. Eventually 
the greatest of these was Heriot, who was appointed as jeweller to the 
queen and appears to have been her primary supplier of imported goods. 
Other burgesses who held household appointments included James 
Inglis, master tailor; Gilbert Primrose, master surgeon; John Harlaw, 
master saddler; and Henry White, master cordiner.'” It was not only 
burgesses with household appointments who benefited; other Edinburgh 
inhabitants with connections to the court did so as well, such as Janet 
Fockart, who was mentioned above.!°? 

While the court was spending itself into debt, Edinburgh’s merchants 
and burgesses were amassing vast personal fortunes and advancing the 
image of the town. They, rather than the penurious crown, appear to have 
been Scotland’s style leaders. Homes of the provost and council mem- 
bers were chosen for banquets and lodgings for foreign visitors, and on 
occasion the king and queen themselves. Although James undoubtedly 
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preferred being a guest to being a host, important visitors would have 
been housed and entertained in the most impressive locations, wherever 
those may be. That the chosen locations were within Edinburgh, Leith 
and Canongate would suggest that they displayed a level of style and 
elegance more in keeping with the European ideals. 

How does Edinburgh’s relationship with the court of James VI com- 
pare to equivalent relationships in other European courts? In some 
ways the situation in Edinburgh mirrors that in other European cities. 
The cultural importance of a court located in an urban centre is clear 
in the case of Paris after the death of Louis XIV. The court’s move 
from Versailles to Paris during the regency of Philip of Orléans led to 
increased artistic activity, social activity, building and refurbishment, 
and the development of a dynamic salon society. By the time the court 
returned to Versailles years later, Paris had established itself as an impor- 
tant cultural centre.’ As for royal connections with civic councillors, 
the best comparison is found in the imperial city of Augsburg which 
had an enviably influential position through its clerk, Konrad Peutinger, 
who was among Emperor Maximilian I’s most important advisers.’ 
However, in other ways Edinburgh was distinctive. For instance, Ant- 
werps merchants held little political control, and its craftsmen none, as 
city government was firmly in the hands of local noble families.’** The 
situation in Spain was less pleasant. According to John Elliott, Madrid 
became ‘hopelessly over-crowded and its crime rate soared’ while ‘the 
flotsam and jetsam of a depressed and impoverished society’ inhabited 
the capital. Unlike Edinburgh, Castile did not benefit economically, as 
Madrid’s wealthy consumers bought foreign imports, and everyone lived 
‘on credit and broken promises?!” 

Cultural influence is one of Edinburgh's notable contributions. Mal- 
colm Vale has suggested that although courts acted as ‘initiators of 
stylistic and other change, they were not alone’; towns also exercised 
patronage.'** Courts were cosmopolitan because of their ‘constant stream’ 
of visiting dignitaries and entertainers; thus ‘culture’ would ‘embody and 
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express that cosmopolitanism.’” Would it not follow that Edinburgh, 
due to its ‘constant stream’ of visiting dignitaries, would develop a 
cosmopolitanism all its own? It was also unusual for a city, in the late 
sixteenth century, to lead the country in culture. England's court culture 
at this time came as frequently from the provinces as from London. 
Malcolm Smuts states that ‘urban influences were never dominant’; 
however, by the reign of James VI and I, court culture usually derived 
from London, as did new styles and tastes that influenced the court.’ 
Might this be a result of the king’s experiences in Scotland? Similarly, 
courtiers in Jacobean London acted much as Edinburgh's elite mer- 
chants did, feasting and entertaining foreign ambassadors and the royal 
family at a cost which nearly bankrupted many.'® It is a testament to 
Edinburgh’s importance to the Stuarts that the only large civic pageant 
in which Charles I participated was for his 1633 coronation in Edin- 
burgh. Furthermore, the only great progress of Charles’s reign was a 
journey to Edinburgh.’ 


* * * 


Edinburgh was the saving grace of the Scottish court. Without the 
financial aid of the town, the court would have found it difficult to 
function on a sufficiently impressive level. The town was especially 
important with regard to visits by foreign ambassadors and dignitaries, 
who were housed, wined, dined and propined by the council. In fact, 
Edinburgh's council made an important contribution to nearly every 
major event involving the court at Holyroodhouse and elsewhere. 
James’s court gained from an economically strong capital that could 
provide all necessities, finance and host royal activities, and pull together 
citizens for an informal royal guard. In return, Edinburgh’s merchants 
and craftsmen gained financially from close relations with the king and 
Scottish courtiers while the town itself received preferential status. It 
was a mutually beneficial arrangement. 

The court of James VI was multi-faceted. It was not the uncouth 
den of iniquity so often imagined by historians. Although constrained 
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by limited finances, James and Anna spent as a royal couple would be 
expected to spend—lavishly; however, while in Scotland, most expendi- 
ture was on personal adornments and gifts rather than on entertainment 
and ceremonies or palaces and household décor. The extravagance of 
the court, after 1590, may have been extreme by contemporary Scottish 
standards, but not by the standards of other European courts. Anna 
was raised in a wealthier, more elaborate court; it was not unusual for 
her to spend large amounts on clothing and jewellery. James, not to 
be outdone, amassed debts often larger than those of his wife. Such 
extravagance could be explained as a conscious effort to increase the 
international image of the Scottish court, thus making Scotland’s king 
a more obvious successor to the English crown. James, obsessed with 
inheriting Elizabeth’s crown, made every effort to appear a worthy 
successor, so there is reason to suggest that he wanted to augment the 
style and image of his court, and his primary means of accomplishing 
this was by exploiting the best resources at hand, namely those of his 
capital, Edinburgh. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE HEADACHES OF MONARCHY: KINGSHIP AND THE 
KIRK IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY’ 


JENNY WORMALD 


A great deal changed in 1603 when James VI succeeded to the English 
throne. For contemporaries, Scotland and England were no longer 
neighbours; they shared a king. And just as James VI and I, self-styled 
king of Great Britain, claimed to love the subjects of both his kingdoms, 
so he expected them to love one another. That visibly did not happen; 
and with devolution in 1999, and the success of the Scottish National 
Party in the 2007 election—ironically, the third centenary of the union 
of the parliaments of 1707, which was supposed to resolve the problems 
created in 1603—it may be questioned whether James's dream of mutual 
amity has yet really been achieved, just as it may be questioned whether 
he actually believed it could be. Distrust, fear that one nation may be 
getting a better deal than the other, is there, as much as it was at the 
time of the union of the crowns, in, for example, the “West Lothian 
question’ and English resentment of money given to Scotland. For his- 
torians today, there is a further problem: the historiographical fashion 
known as ‘British History. We are all British historians now, which is 
a heavy and sometimes dubious burden to bear, not least because it 
creates a context predicated on the assumption that attitudes, policies 
and events after 1603 should be understood in terms of the interaction 
between Scotland, England and indeed Ireland. There are, of course, 
occasions when such an approach is wholly valid. But there are others 
where it may be too strained. It is the argument of this chapter that in 
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considering the ecclesiastical policies of the first two Stuart kings both 
approaches, and not only the inclusive one, come into play. 

This may at first sight look like hair-splitting. It is well known that 
James departed from Scotland making empty promises about returning 
every three years, and in fact took fourteen years to make his only visit 
to his ancient kingdom. It is easy to assume, therefore, that James was 
swallowed up by English kingship, even preferred English kingship. A 
long-lived assumption initially by the king’s English subjects and then 
by generations of English historians, which has been challenged only 
recently, was that England, richer, better governed, more civilised, more 
peaceful than Scotland, was more amenable to him than Scotland; inas- 
much as he did have weighty problems, notably with parliament, this 
was because of his own inadequacy. And its church was definitely more 
acceptable than that puritanical, godly, anti-episcopal, anti-monarchical 
kirk with which he had been fighting for twenty years. He did not have 
to fight for episcopacy in England; he did not have to fight for the royal 
supremacy; and on the whole English puritans were distinctly more 
manageable than their Scottish counterparts. So Scotland appeared to 
face a real and immediate threat from her new dynastic partner. The 
new king of England got dangerous ideas about what would improve 
matters, from his point of view, in Scotland. Anglicisation was now, 
apparently, on the political and religious agenda. 

Just what ‘Anglicisation means is, of course, open to interpretation. 
In discussing James's attitude towards the kirk, both Conrad Russell and 
John Morrill, writing from the British perspective, see it in comparatively 
mild terms; for Russell it was cosmetic, for Morrill a matter of congru- 
ity.’ It was not until after 1625 that Charles I embarked on a far more 
invasive and relentless policy of Anglicising, and in doing so would 
bring down on himself the first armed resistance and constitutional 
revolution, which would then spread to Ireland and England, escalating 
into the “Wars of the Three Kingdoms. Recently, however, both Alan 
MacDonald and Laura Stewart have mounted a vigorous attack on this 
line of argument, tracing a direct line from the later years of James’s 
reign to the 1630s. For MacDonald, James was a would-be Anglican, 
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for Stewart it was James's Five Articles of Perth which sparked the first 
outbursts of open dissent which would continue and worsen in the reign 
of his son.* The Five Articles are therefore once again centre-stage in 
assessing the extent to which it is to James, not only to Charles, that one 
must look in considering the chain of events which ultimately brought 
Charles to disaster. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that the notorious Five Articles, rejected by the gen- 
eral assembly at St Andrews in 1617, accepted by its successor at Perth 
in 1618, and pushed through parliament in 1621, appear to offer the 
clearest example of ‘Anglicising’ in James’s reign. They made provision 
for the holy days—Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension Day and 
Whitsun—to be observed, and for private baptism and communion, 
confirmation, and kneeling at communion. And the king’s attempt 
to impose them on the kirk was accompanied by his intention to set 
up gilded statues of the apostles and the evangelists in the chapel of 
Holyrood, although this he had to withdraw. And it is not only modern 
scholars but Scotsmen at the time who could see in these offensive ideas 
the threat that ‘one of the purest kirks under heaven this day’*—a claim 
made in 1616, just on the eve of the rumpus over the Five Articles and 
the statues—was going to lose its distinctive purity thanks to the intru- 
sion of the practices of that watered-down version of a reformed church, 
the church of England. King James himself did nothing to discourage 
that view, when he claimed, as William Cowper, bishop of Galloway, tells 
us, that ‘his English doctoures...sall instruct us in these and in other 
points, except [i.e. unless] we refuse instruction, which understandably 
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made Cowper worry about ‘their usurpation over us, which was, as he 
said, ‘hardlie taken by us all.’ 

The king’s singularly tactless statement does provide grounds for 
seeing the Five Articles as distinctly more inflammatory than used to 
be thought. The furore they created did ensure that further liturgical 
changes were shelved; and that enabled Gordon Donaldson to announce, 
in 1965, that because James knew where to stop, comparatively few 
ministers were intransigent hardliners, and the bishops showed good 
sense, the king died leaving, in Donaldson's famous phrase, ‘a church at 
peace.® Two years later, the articles were revisited by Ian Cowan, who 
suggested that this was over-optimistic, and that ‘King James every bit 
as much as his son may have initiated the process which led to the 
General Assembly of 1638 in which not only the five articles, but the 
office of bishop itself was ultimately condemned’;’ he left it in this rather 
tentative state, though Donaldson did subsequently move a little in 
the same direction.’ More recently, and in a much more nuanced way, 
Michael Lynch argued that ‘it is difficult to pin with any precision part- 
responsibility on James VI for the wave of protest which would engulf 
Charles I, but it is as difficult to grant him absolution’? MacDonald and 
Stewart are undoubtedly bolder in pinning with precision. The subject 
has certainly been re-opened. 


* * * 


Some time ago, when first starting work on James VI and I, Scottish 
and English historiography led me to ask whether James VI and I were 
two kings or one; I concluded, on the whole, that he was one.” Recent 
scholarship has left me to ponder on the problem that the same ques- 
tion might be applied to James VI of Scotland alone, effective enough 
in secular affairs, perhaps, but increasingly dangerous in ecclesiastical 
ones. Inevitably much of the evidence for the latter comes from the 
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vitriolic pen of the presbyterian divine David Calderwood, who was 
consistently hostile to the king. This is all too clear not only in his His- 
tory of the Kirk of Scotland but in the three tracts with which he charged 
into the attack on the Articles in 1619 and 1620;'' and Calderwood, 
of course, found support from that other vitriolic divine, John Row, 
whose taste for invective was particularly nasty. But even Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, close to the king and far more a defender of royal policy, 
was distinctly uneasy about the Articles. And Charles Ts insistence that 
he was following the wise policies of his father certainly did not help 
that father’s case. 

Nevertheless, there are surely problems about shading James VI into 
Charles I. In his masterly biography of Charles, Richard Cust pointed 
out, when discussing the king’s mishandling in 1638 of the marquis of 
Argyll (then Lord Lorne), that despite the good advice given to him 
by the earl of Traquair, and despite Charles's own initial willingness to 
discuss Scottish affairs with Lorne, within weeks Charles was encourag- 
ing the MacDonalds, traditional enemies of the Campbells, to invade 
Scotland from Ulster under the leadership of the earl of Antrim. The 
result was predictable; the Campbells decisively joined the Covenanters. 
“This was not, comments Cust drily, ‘a mistake one could have imagined 
James making; yet it typified Charles's lack of feel for the practicalities 
of Scottish politics’? There are many occasions when that comment 
could have been made, beginning with Charles's unnecessary and igno- 
rant tampering with the composition of the privy council and court 
of session, and with his disastrous and dishonest Revocation scheme. 
But it is not only historians who have pointed to the profound differ- 
ence between James and Charles. Contemporaries were well aware that 
Charles I lacked James VT's ‘feel for the practicalities of politics. Even 
in the hostile pages of Row, we read about one such example, in the 
account of the supplication of 1634 by the nobility and other commis- 
sioners at the parliament of 1633. On the highly contentious issue of 
ecclesiastical apparel, which deserves more attention than it has tended 
to receive, the supplicants had this to say: 


1 Perth Assembly (1619), The Solution of Doctor Resolutus, his resolution of kneeling 
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We do also most humbly beseech your majestie... [to] consider ...the long 
experience and incomparable knowledge your royal father had in matters 
of government, as well in church as in commonwealth... And since... he 
did forbear to make any change upon their [the kirkmen’s] former habit, 
we are bold to presume that in his great wisdom he thought fit that the 
apparel used in the time of divine service ever since the Reformation of 
religion...to this day, should be continued, as decent in the church and 
most agreeable to the minds of his good subjects in this nation. 


So, buried in the submissive language of supplication, the same point 
is being made: Charles, in changing ecclesiastical apparel—in going 
English—was making a mistake which James would not have made. 
However James’s good subjects might criticise him, as many of them 
did throughout his reign, and even in his more intransigent last years, 
he never gave them the impression that the balance of politics had 
fundamentally altered. After 1625, they certainly did have that sense, 
as control of events slipped away from Scottish politicians because of 
a king who apparently did not, would not, understand that Scotland 
was not England. Of course admiration for James’s long experience 
and wisdom cannot be taken at face value, for James in life certainly 
did not command universal admiration; but the very fact of invoking 
these qualities enabled Scottish politicians to express the new and very 
different level of unease they felt about Charles. My intention here is 
not to suggest that 1625 was a clear-cut dividing line, and certainly not 
to return to ‘a church at peace’ Nevertheless, if only because James had 
been a long-experienced Scottish king, as Charles had manifestly not, 
1625 did usher in an age of a much greater sense of insecurity. 

There is also a difficulty with the idea that James was moving 
towards Anglicanism, which MacDonald has forcibly urged, invoking 
Brown Patterson's insights to argue that what he needed was ‘conver- 
gence —that is, Anglican unity—within his British kingdoms if he were 
to urge convergence on Europe. It is a bold and interesting idea. Yet 
MacDonald’s James surely goes further than Patterson's; Patterson saw 
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opposed Charles’s innovations in clerical apparel also opposed James's Five Articles, 
and emphasises the tactical nature of the supplication: J. Goodare, ‘Scottish politics in 
the reign of James VI, in J. Goodare and M. Lynch (eds.), The Reign of James VI (East 
Linton, 2000), 51-2. He makes a strong case, and I would simply defend my own on 
the specific point of James’s refusal to introduce English vestments, which as I argue 
later in this chapter is strong evidence against congruity or convergence. 
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James’s ecumenism not so much in terms of ‘convergence’ but as the 
ecumenism of a pragmatic, knowledgeable theologian who delighted 
in theological debate and did not believe that differing opinions must 
mean conflict and a total absence of common ground. James had a 
keen sense of the common ground between all the churches, those of 
the Protestant Reformation, the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
churches on which could be built peace rather than war in Europe.” 
Is ‘convergence’ therefore perhaps overstating the case, as indeed ‘cos- 
metic unity and congruity may be? Ironically, James seems to have 
been the first to use the word ‘Anglican, as Diarmaid MacCulloch has 
pointed out. In 1598, during his rows with the general assembly over 
the reintroduction of a clerical estate in parliament (the king wanted 
bishops, the assembly wanted ministers), he said with considerable 
emphasis that ‘I minde not to bring in Papisticall or Anglican bishop- 
ping. He was, in other words, coining ‘Anglican, a word scarcely used 
again before the nineteenth century, as a term of criticism. And we 
need not doubt that he meant it, in view of the intolerable embarrass- 
ment caused him by Richard Bancroft, bishop of London, in the late 
1580s and early 1590s.'® 

This does not mean that his attitude was set in stone for the rest of his 
life. But even after 1603, his first encounter with the English church was 
not one of unalloyed pleasure and relief. Although he had fought with 
the extreme presbyterians in Scotland, there were two areas in which 
king and Melvillians were far closer than king and English churchmen. 
His English reign began with a row between him, Bancroft and Whitgift, 
archbishop of Canterbury, over impropriated tithes. The new king ranged 
himself against two firmly entrenched vested interests, the bishops and 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, when he tried to persuade 
them to give up these tithes, and plough them into clerical education, 
something which had been driven with conspicuously greater enthusi- 


1 MacDonald, ‘Ecclesiastical convergence, 899-900; W. B. Patterson, King James VI 
and I and the Reunion of Christendom (Cambridge, 1997). It is impossible to single 
out any part of this most impressive book to illustrate the point; it should be read as 
a whole. 

1 D, MacCulloch, “The latitude of the Church of England, in K. Fincham and P. Lake 
(eds.), Religious Politics in Post-Reformation England: Essays in Honour of Nicholas Tyacke 
(Woodbridge, 2006), 42; Calderwood, History, v, 694. 

16 G. Donaldson, ‘The attitude of Whitgift and Bancroft to the Scottish church, in his 
Scottish Church History (Edinburgh, 1985); J. Wormald, ‘Ecclesiastical vitriol: the kirk, 
the puritans and the future king of England; in J. Guy (ed.), The Reign of Elizabeth I: 
Court and Culture in the Last Decade (Cambridge, 1995). 
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asm in Scotland. Nor did he meet with the same desire to ensure that 
the clergy got reasonable stipends, already an issue in Scotland before 
1603, and pushed further, at the king’s initiative, between 1616 and 1618; 
as late as 1628, the English MP Benjamin Rudyerd was complaining that 
Scottish ministers were better paid than their English counterparts, an 
embarrassing, even damning, indictment in view of the relative wealth 
of Scotland and England.” And it is in Scotland, not England, that we 
find the genesis of the King James Bible of 1611, initially proposed not 
at the Hampton Court conference of 1604, but at the Burntisland general 
assembly in 1601, when the king pressed for a new translation of the 
bible and the psalms. As it transpired, the translation of the bible would 
be done in England; the psalms he would translate himself. 

There is, therefore, a counter to the undoubted fact that there were 
ways in which the king did find the English church distinctly more 
amenable, less troublesome, than the Scottish kirk. But did this make 
him incline towards the English church, away from the Scottish one, 
thus making religious issues very much a British problem? Some of his 
utterances might suggest this. In his speech to Star Chamber in 1616, 
that year when the kirk was asserting its purity, he declared ‘in my 
conscience’ that the church of England ‘of any Church that ever I knew 
or read of, present or past, is more pure, and neerest the Primitive and 
Apostolicall Church in Doctrine and Discipline, and is sureliest founded 
upon the word of God, of any Church in Christendome: This sounds 
not only extremely tactful, but extremely favourable. But it should be 
seen in the context of a speech in which the king went out of his way 
to reassure his English subjects, who were just as capable of feeling 
fearful and threatened as his Scottish ones. Thus he claimed that he had 
always intended, in his union plans, that Scotland should be drawn to 
England, not England to Scotland, and that he had never intended to 
change the law of England, thus sounding a very different note from 
that of the early years of his English rule when he had endlessly wor- 
ried the English by appearing to undermine their Englishness. It was 
all very soothing to his audience’s ears, but not necessarily to be taken 
entirely literally. It was a rhetorical tactic similar to the rhetorical tactic 
of his famous claim, in his 1607 speech to the English parliament, that 
he governed Scotland ‘by the pen, when he gave a distinctly misleading 


17 W, R. Foster, The Church before the Covenants, 1596-1638 (Edinburgh, 1975), 
164. 
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account of the Scottish parliament as a subservient body, not because 
he was setting out to provide an accurate description of his Scottish 
kingdom, but because, in Scottish interests, as he saw them, he was 
trying to calm the fears of his English kingdom. More immediately, 
praising the English church in 1616 was a good introduction to that 
section of his speech in which he complained about apostate papists, 
‘poly-pragmaticke papists—and alehouses, rogues and beggars. King 
James was having a very puritanical moment." 

In less puritanical moments, however, he could look very Anglicised 
and thereby upset the Scots, bishops and ministers alike, who success- 
fully resisted his attempt to introduce gilded statues into the chapel of 
Holyrood. He compounded the offence by his assertion that English 
doctors should instruct the Scots. In fact, when James enthusiastically 
discussed theological issues with his English ‘doctoures, none of them 
was telling him that he ought to make changes to the Scottish church 
because they were English practice. They were seeking to establish 
what was theologically sound, and that is a quite different thing.’? We 
do not, therefore, have to regard his blazingly angry remark after the 
general assembly of 1617 which rejected the Five Articles, that ‘since 
your Scottish church hath so far contemned my clemency, they shall 
now find what it is to draw the anger of a king upon them,” as the most 
accurate clue to his attitudes. Accustomed as we are to the picture of 
James as laid-back and casual, inclined to let sleeping dogs lie, it is easy 
to forget just how capable he was of extreme outbursts of temper when 
the dogs woke up and barked. He was equally brutal, and quite unfairly 
so, to the loyal bishops who, whatever their misgivings, voted solidly 
for the Articles in the parliament of 1621, attacking them savagely for 
their lack of commitment.” Yet neither outburst means that the Scots 
were hearing the voice of the king of England. They were hearing the 
furious voice of the king of Scotland—who did, after all, on each occa- 
sion calm down. 

The best apologist for the idea that he wanted to move the kirk 
towards the church of England was not, therefore, King James, but his 


18 For the 1616 speech, see C. H. Mcllwain (ed.), The Political Works of James I (1918; 
repr. New York, 1965), 330-1, 341-2; for 1607, ibid., 301. 

1 I am indebted to Professor Peter Lake for this point. 

Eccles. Letters, ii, 524; my italics, but see MacDonald’s interesting comment that 
the hand changed from secretary to italic here: ‘Ecclesiastical convergence, 900 n. 64. 

21 Eccles. Letters, ii, 662-4. 
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devoted and admiring son King Charles. There is an interesting contrast 
between the 1634 supplicants’ attitude to James's wisdom and Charles's 
own attitude, as set out in his Preface to the Prayer Book of 1637: 


In the Churches that are under the protection of one sovereign Prince 
the same [form of worship] ought to be endeavoured. 

It was not the least part of our late Sovereign King James of blessed 
memory, his care, to work this uniformity in all his dominions: but, 
while he was about to do it, it pleased God to translate him to a better 
kingdom. His Majesty that now reigneth (and long may he reign over 
us in all happiness!) not suffering his father’s good purpose to fall to the 
ground, but treading the same path, with the like zeal and pious affection, 
gave order, soon after his coming to the crown, for the framing of a Book 
of Common Prayer, like unto that which is received in the Churches of 
England and Ireland, for the use of this Church.” 


Thus whereas the supplicants of 1634 had suggested that Charles should 
behave like James, Charles himself claimed that he was behaving like 
James; in other words, he was shading James into Charles. Unlike 
James’s rhetorical devices and off-the-cuff bursts of anger, this was 
Charles’s measured view, and, from the Scottish point of view, almost 
entirely bogus and far more threatening that anything James had ever 
done. But there is little doubt that Charles believed it. There is much 
significance, therefore, in the date of the tract against the Five Articles 
by George Gillespie, which trumpeted in its title the idea of Anglicisa- 
tion, Dispute against the English-Popish Ceremonies obtruded upon the 
Church of Scotland: 1637.” 


* * * 


While not disputing, therefore, that the Five Articles were a flash-point 
for trouble, and were remembered as such in the increasingly disturbed 
years leading up to 1638, thus crossing the dividing line of 1625, it may 
still be possible to disentangle the Scottish policy of James VI, and the 
Anglicising, and therefore British, policy of Charles I. So why did James 


2 G. Donaldson, The Making of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 (Edinburgh, 1954), 
101. 

3 On the Dispute and other writings on the Five Articles, see the important article 
by J. D. Ford, ‘Conformity in conscience: the structure of the Perth Articles debate in 
Scotland, 1618-1638; Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 46 (1995), 256-77; this should 
be read along with his article “The lawful bonds of Scottish society: the Five Articles 
of Perth, the Negative Confession and the National Covenant’, Historical Journal, 37 
(1994), 45-64. 
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want the Five Articles? Why, despite opposition, did he insist on them? 
And how damaging were they? 

A thought-provoking answer to the first question is offered by Conrad 
Russell, who asserts that ‘he was not concerned to make the Scots kneel, 
but to prevent them from calling the English idolaters for doing so. It is 
an ingenious idea, reinforced by his argument that James pursued the 
same policy in the presbyterian Channel Islands; in both, ‘James’s key 
aim was to secure a token acceptance of the ecclesiastical principle... [in 
both] it was the liturgy which was the main area of resistance, and in 
the Channel Islands, as in Scotland, James was prepared to sacrifice it 
as inessential.” Yet this ‘British’ perspective, the hallmark of Russell’s 
approach, in this instance does not quite work; it is a very rare example 
of this noted ‘British’ historian taking ‘British’ history back in an Anglo- 
centric direction. The king had already secured much more than a ‘token 
acceptance’ of episcopacy in Scotland before the Articles were thought 
of; the parallel is not exact. Moreover, ‘inessential’ is a curious word to 
use of James’s attitude, given his determination to impose his Articles. 
Above all, the idea that he would create massive resistance in his capital 
and other parts of his Scottish kingdom simply in order to stop the 
Scots criticising English practice suggests a far more Anglicised king, 
strikingly indifferent to the Scottish kirk, than Russell would normally 
allow. Puritans in both England and Scotland objected to kneeling; 
but evidence that the Scots before 1614 were actually singling out the 
English as idolaters is lacking, and if Russell is right, therefore, the Five 
Articles were creating rather than responding to a problem, and going 
well beyond what he himself called the search for ‘cosmetic’ unity. 

Widening the perspective, however, opens up a more intriguing 
possibility. It has been suggested by Michael Questier that the Five 
Articles can be related to James’s foreign policy, and specifically his 
desire for the Spanish match for his son Charles; and in his pursuit 
of that, the puritanical form of religion was too far removed from any 
kind of acceptability. And, indeed, in the spring of 1617, the Spanish 
ambassador Gondomar was assured by James that there would be little 
significant opposition to the marriage negotiations, ‘for he would put 
a bit in the mouth of the puritans: Unfortunately he did not specify 


** Russell, Causes of the English Civil War, 49, 51. I should say that, although I 
disagree with Russell on this point, I owe him an enormous debt for discussions over 
many years about the problems of the early-Stuart composite monarchy. 
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which puritans he meant, and it is perhaps more likely that he had the 
English in mind. Nevertheless, the dating means that the Scots cannot 
be ruled out. James did not, of course, determine religious issues purely 
for reasons of foreign policy, but he was certainly alive to the interplay 
between them. It may be, then, that the Five Articles have their place 
not so much in an English or British context, but in a European one.” 
This very much reinforces the point which is too often underplayed, that 
James was not dominated by English considerations; like his Scottish 
predecessors, he was a European, and happy to say so.” 

Paradoxically, therefore, it can be argued that precisely because he 
was an ecumenical king of far wider vision than his son (whose per- 
spective was much more restricted to his British kingdoms), there is no 
need to see a desire to Anglicise as the motivating force behind James's 
Five Articles. Rather, he wanted to move the Scottish kirk along the 
road which he marked out, a road determined by European and not 
just English polity and practice. There was nothing new in this; it was 
a policy he had been pursuing not just since 1603 but since the 1580s. 
Nor should it be forgotten that unlike the insecure Charles I, who 
desperately needed conformity, James had never been afraid of debate, 
however ferocious. He may have underestimated the extent of opposi- 
tion which the Articles would engender, though it is possible that his 
advisers, Archbishop Spottiswoode, Patrick Galloway, royal chaplain, 
and Alexander, earl of Dunfermline, chancellor and leading Scottish 
politician, underplayed the level of opposition until too late.” If so, this 
was the equivalent to James's union problem in England; in 1607, he 
complained that he had been misled by his advisers about the extent of 
opposition to union, and that his honour had become involved.” But 


23 Michael Questier suggested this when I recently gave a paper at the Tudor and 
Stuart seminar in the Institute of Historical Research, London, and it is an idea I intend 
to follow up. I am also grateful to Pauline Croft, who immediately followed it up by 
sending me a note of James’s comment to Gondomar: S. R. Gardiner (ed.), Narrative 
of the Spanish Marriage Treaty (Camden Society, 1869), 135. 

6 A nice and very pointed example of this occurred in Dec. 1599, when king and 
council, ‘undirstanding that in all utheris weill governit commoun welthis and cuntreyis 
the first day of the yeir begynis yeirlie upoun the first day of Januare, ordained that 
from 1 Jan. 1600 Scotland would follow suit: RPC, vi, 63. England, which retained 25 
March as new year’s day until 1752, was apparently not a well-governed commonwealth; 
this was therefore an interestingly tactless comment, especially when Elizabeth’s reign 
was drawing to a close. 

7 M. Lee, Government by Pen: Scotland under James VI and I (Urbana, Ill., 1980), 
170-3. 

28 CSP Venetian, 1603-7, 498. 
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even if that were so, he could look back to the battles of the 1590s when, 
in apparently much weaker circumstances, he, this king of European and 
ecumenical vision and theological skill, had fought off and triumphed 
over the bullying Scottish godly. Indeed, he appears to have enjoyed the 
fight. It may have been humiliating and singularly lacking in respect 
when a subject, Andrew Melville, plucked him by the sleeve in 1596 and 
called him ‘God's sillie vassal. And Melville's famous dictum that ‘thair 
is twa Kings and twa Kingdomes in Scotland. Thair is Chryst Jesus the 
King and his Kingdome the Kirk, whase subject King James the Saxt 
is, and of whase kingdome nocht a king, nor a lord, nor a heid bot a 
member’ was certainly unacceptable.” But at least the exchanges had a 
real vitality about them, indeed, some blood and thunder, far removed 
from the bloodless and careful language which Charles demanded from 
his subjects. It was not Melville’s language which was the problem, for a 
king who had his own robust way with words, but his views. And even 
they, as the king could remember, were mitigated by Melville's willing- 
ness to write laudatory verse for Prince Henry’s baptism, and on the 
theme of the British future of the Stuart dynasty. 

In any event by 1600 James had got his episcopate, if in an embryonic 
state, in the teeth of formidable opposition. Thereafter the victories 
continued. Melville and his associates were summoned to London in 
1605—the second Hampton Court conference—and from thence to the 
Tower and then exile; full diocesan episcopacy was restored by 1610; 
and in 1612 an act of parliament acknowledged the king as supreme 
governor of the kirk.” In view of all this, it is something of a distraction 
to think primarily in terms of making the Scottish kirk English when 
the next struggle came, over the Five Articles, the initial ideas for which 
were evident in 1614. It is worth reiterating that at the height of the 
row they provoked, in 1617, James VI, supreme governor of the Scot- 
tish kirk, was pushing, more vigorously than James I, supreme governor 
of the English church, was doing, for improved clerical stipends. The 
supreme governor of the kirk took his role extremely seriously; when 
he later wrote that ‘God and Kings do pace together’! he was surely not 
thinking exclusively of God and the King of England. It was for him, 
therefore, to determine the nature of the kirk, not for his opponents. 


»® Calderwood, History, v, 440. 
3 APS, iv, 470. 
31 J. Craigie (ed.), The Poems of James VI of Scotland, 2 vols. (STS, 1955-8), ii, 183. 
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In this, he was no different from his fellow monarchs. It is a mistake 
to assume—as Calderwood and Row want us to assume—that one of 
the most perfect kirks under heaven was unique in European terms, in 
that divine truth lay with its members and not its head. 


* * * 


Yet it may still be possible to argue that James, though indeed thinking 
about the Scottish kirk, was by 1617 sufficiently out of touch with his 
northern kingdom to know what was acceptable to it. Laura Stewart 
has certainly made a powerful case for the extent of opposition, and 
for the fact that even if the Articles were less unpopular in, say, Moray, 
the reaction in Edinburgh was more important.” And indeed James, 
although in many ways stronger than in the 1590s, was in one crucial 
way weaker. In December 1596 he had managed to trump armed and 
rebellious presbyterians in Edinburgh through a combination of luck 
and the fact that he was never further from Edinburgh than Linlithgow, 
although even so, this was a much closer-run thing than used to be 
thought.” In 1617, in the changed circumstances of absentee monarchy, 
he could not bring the weight of his personal presence to bear after he 
left Scotland in early August. How disastrous this could be was dem- 
onstrated in full measure in 1637; when Charles from London sought 
to checkmate his opponents in Edinburgh by ordering his government 
to go to Linlithgow, they simply moved into the void he had created, 
and set up their own alternative government. 

Nevertheless, we should not dismiss too readily such places as Aber- 
deen, or Perth, where the general assembly which passed the Articles 
in 1618, was held. Aberdeen was the burgh which would house the 
‘Aberdeen Doctors, John Forbes of Corse and his associates, who in 
the late 1630s argued passionately against the Covenanters. And as 
late as May 1650, the parishioners of St Machar’s, Aberdeen, had to be 
ordered that ‘neane quha are sitting at the table goe to ther kneyis when 
the prayer of consecratione is saying, bot that they sit still and use ane 


» Stewart, ‘Political repercussions, 1018, 1035-6. The urban impact of the Five Arti- 
cles is further discussed in L. A. M. Stewart, ‘Politics and government in the Scottish 
burghs, 1600-1638, Chapter 18 below. 

3 This is demonstrated by Julian Goodare in “The attempted Scottish coup of 1596; 
Chapter 14 above. I am grateful to Dr Goodare for allowing me to read this in advance 
of publication. 
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table-jesture.** Important as Edinburgh was, Scotland was still a decen- 
tralised country; when the delightful Patrick Gordon of Ruthven wrote, 
during the civil war period, a work on “The Distemper of Britain, what 
he primarily meant was his home shire of Aberdeenshire.” Moreover, 
to Donaldson's ‘conservative north, Julian Goodare, writing about the 
parliament of 1621, has added the ‘conservative south; the opposition 
to the Articles came from what he calls the ‘radical central belt:** That, 
perhaps surprisingly, did not include the burgh of Edinburgh itself, 
which voted in favour of the Articles, whereas there were burghs in both 
north and south—Inverness and Kirkcudbright, for example—which 
voted against; but he is certainly right about the general pattern. 

This is not to deny that strenuous efforts were made at the Perth 
general assembly in 1618 to ensure that the failure to get the Articles 
through at the St Andrews assembly in the previous year was not 
repeated. Equally, in order to ensure that the government was not wrong- 
footed, as it had been in 1612,” enormous trouble was taken at the 1621 
parliament by the indefatigable secretary, Thomas, earl of Melrose, up 
at 6 am to plan tactics with an inner circle before the meeting of the 
lords of the articles at 8 am; and he was helped by careful manipulation 
of the composition of the lords of the articles and by proxy voting. He 
got the Five Articles through, even although this harassed secretary was 
burdened by the additional problem of a new form of taxation to add 
to the old, on annualrents, and despite his efforts there was a sizeable 
minority who voted against, or abstained.** 

Yet too much emphasis on the fact of opposition, on admittedly 
contentious issues, is a curious way of considering the workings of the 
Scottish parliament. Older generations of English historians used to 
castigate James I for failing, unlike Elizabeth, to manage parliament. 


** A. M. Munro (ed.), Records of Old Aberdeen, 2 vols. (New Spalding Club, 
1899-1909), ii, 42. 

3 Patrick Gordon of Ruthven, A Short Abridgement of Britane’s Distemper, 1639-1649, 
ed. J. Dunn (Spalding Club, 1844). 

36 J. Goodare, “The Scottish parliament of 1621’ Historical Journal, 38 (1995), 29-52, at 
pp. 36-8; G. Donaldson, ‘Scotland’s conservative north in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in his Scottish Church History. 

37 V., T. Wells, ‘Constitutional conflict after the union of the crowns: contention 
and continuity in the parliaments of 1612 and 1621’ in K. M. Brown and A. J. Mann 
(eds.), The History of the Scottish Parliament, vol. 2: Parliament and Politics in Scotland, 
1567-1707 (Edinburgh, 2005), 82-100. 

38 For a lengthy account of this parliament, the tactics used, and the voting, see 
Calderwood, History, vii, 458-507. 
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No king who could not manage his representative assembly could be 
effective. Yet apparently in Scotland, exceptionally, successful parlia- 
mentary management becomes a matter of criticism. Calderwood 
naturally thought so. Describing what was obviously a perfectly normal 
Edinburgh rainstorm at the end of the parliament, he saw in it the fury 
of the Lord.” But are we really being asked to believe that in England, 
parliaments had to be managed, because there would be those who 
argued and dissented, whereas in Scotland any argument could only be 
interpreted as defence of divine truth against a king whose management 
was therefore morally and uniquely wrong? 


* * * 


It may, therefore, be time to take a rather less clear-cut view of the Five 
Articles and, indeed, the king’s vision of the kirk that he wanted. It is 
no surprise that there was opposition to the Articles. There was, in par- 
ticular, huge trouble in Edinburgh, despite the burgh’s vote in 1621, but 
not only there. Compromises were attempted, more or less successfully; 
ministers could give their congregations the choice of sitting or kneeling 
at communion. Indeed, according to Calderwood’s hilarious account, 
Patrick Galloway himself seems to have attempted a combination of 
both; he ‘bowed the one legge, had the sole of his other foote upon 
the ground, and satt withal upon the furme, managing in the process 
to overturn the vessels on the communion table.“ But the Edinburgh 
ministers who, by 1619, were conforming, found that their parishioners 
were going off to parishes around Edinburgh, where kneeling was not 
enjoined. And this does indicate, as Stewart has argued, that—despite 
those difficult parishioners at St Machar’s—James might have got the 
Four Articles through with much less opposition had he not insisted on 
kneeling at communion.“ Does that insistence, then, support the idea 
that he was indeed out of touch with his northern kingdom? 

He was certainly out of touch with Calderwood and his fellow pres- 
byterians. But that is not the same thing. He would never have wanted 
to be on the same wavelength as the Scottish godly. Much more relevant 
is the question of how far, with any of the Articles, he could tap in to 
a body of opinion which was equally not in sympathy with the godly. 


* Calderwood, History, vii, 505. 

*° Calderwood, History, vii, 546-7. I owe this reference to Michael Lynch and Jane 
Dawson. As Julian Goodare points out, the hilarity was almost certainly intentional. 

“| Stewart, ‘Political repercussions’ 1014. 
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And here it is possible to make a case. Confirmation is perhaps the 
least contentious matter. Those who hated bishops disliked it; that is 
axiomatic. But there were many who did not hate them. As discussions 
in 1957 between the churches of Scotland and England demonstrated, 
the kirk has come to believe that it never had bishops. That is one of the 
most prehensile myths about the early reformed church. It is far more 
the product of the dislike of bishops engendered by Charles Ps policies, 
which led to the abolition of episcopacy in 1638, and then the further 
reaction against them in the Restoration period, which ensured that 
when William and Mary came to the throne, the kirk settlement would 
be decisively presbyterian. Yet even then, bishops were not eradicated 
from Scotland; the Scottish episcopal church has survived from that day 
to this. In Edinburgh, centre of opposition to the Articles, though even 
there with a measure of ambiguity, an English observer, accompanying 
the king on his visit to Scotland in 1617, could comment that bishops 
were ‘much misliked, but more for their person than their calling.” 
Would that he had named them—though it is possible to guess. Even 
in 1637, the as yet moderate minister Robert Baillie, who would be 
pushed further and further into the ranks of the hardline Covenant- 
ers, could say that ‘bishops I love, before going on to rail against the 
proud papistical type of bishop, the type of bishop which Charles, not 
James, appeared to be obtruding upon the kirk. On the whole, James's 
bishops were moderate men, drawn from the general assembly, working 
with the courts of the kirk, dressed, unlike Charles's from 1633, in the 
plain black gown of the minister; the attractive Patrick Forbes, bishop 
of Aberdeen, is an example of this. Nowhere, perhaps, have hindsight 
and myth done so much to distort the effective workings of that hybrid 
Jacobean kirk, episcopal and presbyterian.“ 

Nor does it appear that the Articles introducing private baptism and 
communion were necessarily abhorrent. The godly might make it an 
article of faith that all must be done in the sight of the congregation; 
thus those who, instead of accepting the conversion of notorious Catholic 
aristocrats, most notably George, earl of Huntly, with relief, complained 


42 National Archives, Thomas Lake to Ralph Winwood, SP14/92/69. 

2 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals (Bannatyne Club, 1841-2), i, 2. 

“4 J. Wormald, ‘No bishop, no king: the Scottish Jacobean episcopate, 1600-1625; 
in B. Vogler (ed.), Bibliothèque de la Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique: miscellania historia 
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of Galloway and the puritan episcopacy of Scotland, Scottish Journal of Theology, 57 
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bitterly when they preferred to worship in their private chapels rather 
than with the ordinary population. But it was not just a matter of objec- 
tion to élitism. The king was ameliorating a very harsh and painful 
doctrine, which could cause real human suffering. The records of the 
kirk session of Elgin reflect the horror with which its godly members 
saw those who, clinging to an older form of faith, went on ‘idolatrous 
pilgrimage. More tragic was the case of Isabell Umfray, brought before 
the session in November 1601 because she had prayed at her bairn’s 
grave.* We need to uncover more cases like this. But they do indicate 
that by no means all objected to the king’s Articles. The compromise 
grudgingly offered was that private communion could be given, but 
only to those who could prove by certificate that they were terminally 
ill. And infants could be privately baptised during the day; rather curi- 
ously, they would be wise not to be taken ill during the night, when it 
was forbidden. The issue here was the apparent denial that baptism was 
actually necessary for salvation, a denial which could be traced back to 
the Confession of Faith of 1560, which does not make a clear statement 
on the point, though this does seem odd in a church which depended 
so heavily on its scriptural base; it is an example, and not the only one, 
of the Catholic church appearing to be more faithful to scripture than 
the reformed kirk.“ But private baptism and confirmation were two 
of the three issues raised by James himself—the other being absolu- 
tion—at the Hampton Court conference, resurfacing in two of the Five 
Articles; private baptism, he explained, was there because ‘he had so 
defended [it] against some Ministers in Scotland’ fourteen months earlier. 
And we should certainly listen to his answer to a minister who asked 
him if he thought that a child who died unbaptised would be damned. 
‘No, said the king. “But if you, being called to baptise the child, though 
privately, should refuse to come, I thinke you shall be damned?” It is 
impossible to believe that he was speaking only for himself. 


3 W. Cramond (ed.), The Records of Elgin, 1234-1800, 2 vols. (New Spalding Club, 
1903-8), ii, 18, 92-3, 95. 

46 John 3:5; APS, ii, 532-3. The 1616 Confession is a little clearer, though again not 
categorical: ‘Wee beleeve that Baptisme is necessarie to salvation, if it can be orderlie 
had, and, therfore, that not the want of it, but the contempt of it, doth damne: Cal- 
derwood, History, vii, 239. 

7 Quoted by Alan Cromartie, who discusses the link between Hampton Court and 
the Five Articles: ‘King James and the Hampton Court Conference; in Houlbrooke (ed.), 
James VI and I, 71-2; my italics. 
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It is, however, possible that the king might have thought that the 
Article on the observation of holy days would be at least as contentious 
as that on kneeling at communion, for the kirk had resolutely set its face 
against the celebration of these days, on the grounds that sufficient time 
must elapse to distance them from the taint of popery. They were not 
unique in taking that approach in the early days of the Reformation. 
They were certainly unique in their definition of sufficient time; not 
until 1958 was it decided that Christmas could be safely celebrated in 
Scotland. Yet here again, James can hardly be said to have been out of 
touch with his subjects. In Perth and Aberdeen, the good citizens were 
doing more than the king’s Article asked, which was to hear a sermon 
and communicate. They were actually daring to enjoy themselves.** The 
godly may not have liked it when in Edinburgh in 1609, the judges 
of the college of justice gave themselves a holiday on Christmas Day, 
but a holiday they had. What that poet and royal servant Sir Richard 
Maitland of Lethington had thought about the ban in the early days 
of the Reformation is vividly expressed in his compelling poem which 
begins ‘Quhair is the blyithness that hes beine: 


For now I heir na worde of 3uile... [Christmas 7 
I saw na gysaris all this 3eir 13 
Bot kirkmen cled lyik men of weir... [a very evocative line! ] 

Our fatheris wyse wes and discreit 25 


Thay had bayth honour men and meit 

With luiff they did thair tennentis treit 

And had eneuche... 

And we had nather 3uill nor pace [Easter 31 
Bot seikis our meit from place to place 

And we haue nather luck nor grace... 

Our tennentis cryis alace alace 35 
That reuthe and pity is away. 


For Maitland, in Reformation Scotland, ‘all merines is worne away.” 
Of course it was not. If only we knew more about the self-styled Jok 
up a Land, who wrote a splendid tract entitled ‘Newes and dreame; 
probably at some point in the early seventeenth century. It is basi- 
cally in the form of a dialogue between Jok and a ‘Guid man’ But his 
dream turned into a debate between a large cast of characters, the 


‘8 M. Todd, The Culture of Protestantism in Early Modern Scotland (New Haven, 
Conn., 2002), ch. 4. 
2 W. A. Craigie (ed.), The Maitland Quarto Manuscript (STS, 1920), 15-19. 
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king, puritans, a moderator, ministers, who included one good, one 
old, one poor, commissioners, chancellor, provost, a domestic, and a 
‘fyrie puritan. Nightmare may be an equally appropriate word, for Jok 
himself was no puritan. But the moderator who sought to convict two 
ministers who preached at Christmas and Easter, brought before him 
by a puritan who accused the first of ‘ane ewill example to utheris of 
great superstition in tyme to come; got short shrift from the ministers 
who claimed that no day was forbidden by God for preaching, and 
from the provost who ‘be my fayth... will doe yow no wrong nor will 
not mell with yow in anie sort.” And if preaching could be defended at 
Christmas and Easter, there was another way of checkmating the dictates 
of the godly. Where else has the purely pagan feast of Hogmanay been 
so much celebrated? 

There were, then, other voices besides Maitland’s and King James’. 
In 1621, the coastal burgh of Burntisland in Fife—that heartland of 
presbyterianism—voted against the Articles, along with many other 
Fife burghs. But when its godly citizens went to worship, they went to 
the remarkable burgh church built in 1594, which bore no relation to 
the stereotypical picture of the plain, stark Calvinist kirk. They were 
surrounded by panels brightly, sometimes riotously, decorated with 
craft symbols, with ships shown flying the Union flag, a very rare rep- 
resentation; and although its initial layout may have been designed to 
emphasise what James scathingly called ‘paritie; in 1606 the local laird, 
Sir Robert Melville, put up an enormous family pew, rivalling the pulpit 
in its visual impact, and, in terms of its decoration, far outdoing it." 
This was the age of glorious plasterwork and magnificent painted ceil- 
ings, by no means always on godly themes, to be found not only in the 
houses of the nobles and the lairds, but in churches. “Merines, however 
much the godly might dislike it, had not worn quite away in post-Ref- 
ormation Scotland; and therein, as well as among those who suffered 
from the kirk’s harshness, lay King James’s constituency. Indeed, more 
work needs to done on lay reactions to the Articles. Laymen sat in kirk 
sessions and in the general assembly, but not in presbyteries or synods. 
They were certainly divided over the Articles; in the 1621 parliament, 
there was a majority among the earls and lords in their favour, though 


5 NLS, Adv. MS 22.2.11. I am deeply grateful to Julian Goodare for introducing me 
to this marvellous text. 

5! D. Howard, Scottish Architecture: Reformation to Restoration, 1560-1660 (Edin- 
burgh, 1995), 179-83. 
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exceedingly narrow in the case of the lords, the shire commissioners 
were evenly divided, and there was a small majority against among the 
burghs. But it should be borne in mind that the 1621 parliament also 
dealt with the highly contentious demand for taxation; it is a compli- 
cating factor that not only the Articles were at issue in this very tense 
meeting. And it may be that their acceptance by the Perth assembly of 
1618, after their rejection at St Andrews in 1617, had something to do 
with the number of laymen present at Perth. 

Of all the Articles, there is no doubt that kneeling at communion 
was by far the most offensive. An ecumenical king might want to insist 
on kneeling, not to follow Catholic practice, but because it was the 
reverential posture, adopted in at least parts of the protestant world. 
Here his opponents could certainly invoke scripture; at the Last Sup- 
per, Christ and his apostles sat round a common table. Yet once again, 
the issue is far from clear-cut. While Edinburgh parishioners were 
deserting the burgh’s churches, rejecting compromise, at Burntisland 
on 21 March 1619 the minister ‘made intimatioun of the celebratioun 
of the communioun the nixt tua sabbothis desyring preparatioun of the 
communicantis and specially kneeling becaus the kingis m. hes urgit 
it and that it was concludit at the assemblie of St Jonstone.” The king’s 
majesty and a general assembly could give men pause; and in 1619 
and 1620 there were those who knelt, though the majority sat. The 
problem was, as bishop David Lindsay argued, that reason, scripture 
and antiquity did not actually impose any particular posture; practice 
varied. The Scottish Confession of Faith of 1560 had itself said that 
ceremonies were not immutably fixed, but could vary according to the 
needs of the age.” In England, kneeling was the custom; in 1552, Knox 
had lost a battle with Archbishop Cranmer over this issue, and it was 
accepted in the Thirty-nine Articles. In 1578, the Polish general synod 
allowed either standing or kneeling, but actually forbade sitting, which 
it associated with anti-Trinitarianism. In Geneva, Huguenot France and 
the Palatinate, communicants filed past the table.” Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, Calvin himself, in his discussion of Christian liberty, apparently 
classed it among indifferent things, where individual choice, informed 


52 NAS, Burntisland kirk session, 1602-1667, CH2/523/1. I am very grateful to Laura 
Stewart for providing me with this information. 

5 D., G. Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland: the History of an Idea, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 
1986), 155; APS, ii, 532. 

** I owe this information, very kindly produced at short notice, to Jane Dawson. 
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by conscience, was allowable; and in 1571, Beza, answering questions 
about ritual, said that there were preferred practices, but they were not 
a matter over which to destroy the fraternity.” 

This may have given Calderwood and those who thought like him 
considerable intellectual headaches. But there was certainly room for 
debate, and the learned in Scotland duly rushed into it, with much 
discussion of the issue of indifferency and the extent to which author- 
ity—that is, the crown—had the right to demand obedience when it 
pronounced on indifferent things. Naturally, opposition and support 
at this level were confined to the intellectual élite. But there may have 
been much in Lindsay’s fear that this in itself stirred up dissension, for 
‘when they see Cephas incensed against Paul, and Paul against Cephas, 
Pastor against Pastor, for Sitting and Kneeling, what can the simple 
people thinke, but that in these Ceremonies the substance of Religion 
consisteth, and that the change of these is the alteration of Religion, 
seeing that we make so much adoe about them?’ It is a legitimate 
question; and King James himself warned against confusing ordinary 
people. For it does seem that the issue of kneeling came to be seen as 
the ‘substance of Religion’; and for ordinary parishioners, not caught up 
in the niceties of theological debate, the ‘alteration’ could all too easily 
look like idolatry, popery—or even, if they knew about the practice of 
the church of England, Anglicanism. 


* * * 


What we are therefore beginning to see is the remarkably narrow focus 
of the Scottish godly. Whatever James's theological position in the last 
years of his life, he was still at the time of the Articles crisis an undoubted 
Calvinist. And this was precisely the period when he was not just think- 
ing about the Five Articles or clerical stipends in Scotland, but about 
encouraging the Synod of Dort, and reacting with enthusiasm to the 
victory of Calvinists over Remonstrants. As is well known, and some- 
times a matter for adverse comment, he included no Scot in the ‘British’ 
delegation to Dort. Perhaps he felt that he did not need to; there was 
as yet no division, unlike in England, between Calvinists and Armin- 
ians, for whatever the disagreements, they were fought out in Scotland 
within a Calvinist framework. It is even possible that perhaps he did 


5 For this and what follows on the adiaphora, see Ford, ‘Conformity in conscience. 
°° David Lindsay, The Reasons of a Pastors Resolution Touching the Communion 
(London, 1619), sig. A2r. 
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not want to, if all his Calvinist Scots could do was to create a huge crisis 
over adiaphora. There may be much more to be gained, therefore, from 
thinking of the narrowness of the issue between the Calvinist Scots and 
their international ecumenical Calvinist king than seeing it as a battle 
between the Calvinist Scots and the king of England. 

It does seem to me that this is a problem which continues to bedevil 
the modern debate over the Five Articles, and it goes back to Donald- 
sons ‘church at peace. Donaldson was infinitely more pro-James than 
Calderwood ever was, and yet there was an extent to which he thought 
in the terms which Calderwood had laid down: this was a peculiarly 
Scottish issue between the exceptionally godly Scots and their definitely 
ungodly king. And that narrowed the parameters of the modern debate. 
Of course King James did not leave a church at peace. But I would be 
very grateful to anyone who could find me an example of a church 
which was at peace in the world of the Reformation and beyond. Recent 
scholars have, of course, not stopped with Donaldson's church at peace, 
though they cannot quite get away from it, in their emphasis that the 
Five Articles were still causing more trouble at the end of James's life 
than used to be thought. But they have also tied the subject in to the 
wider issue of the breakdown throughout the British Isles in the 1630s 
and 1640s, and therefore have raised the question, as it affects Scotland, 
about the extent to which James with his obsessive insistence on pushing 
his Five Articles through had already begun to set the scene for that 
breakdown. So how far was that the case? 

Yet again Calderwood is relevant here. I have already referred to the 
laudatory verse written by, of all people, Andrew Melville. During the 
royal visit in 1617, Calderwood was warded for offending the king; 
amazingly, Calderwood himself tells us that he wrote a supplication to 
him, which opens as follows: 


Most Gracious Soveraigne 

In all humilitie I doe againe declare to your Sacred Majestie, my mis- 
taking of your Majestie’s last speeches, when your Majestie did demand 
of me, if I would obey your Majestie, and absteane from teaching until 
October nixt to come, if your Majestie did command me; for I protest 
before God, that I conceaved your Majestie as still speaking of the sentence 
pronunced, and not as from your Majestie’s self. If I had taken it as from 
your Majestie’s self, in all humilitie I wold have given obedience. And to 
testifie the trueth of my most humble and readie submission, I am willing 
to absteane during the tyme injoyned by your Majestie... 
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And it did not stop there. When James left Scotland, Calderwood chased 
after him as far as Carlisle to continue to urge his obedience. This was 
not the Calderwood of the thunderous pages of the History, with whom 
we are so familiar, the doughty defender of God’s truth against a dan- 
gerously misguided king. He had the backing of Lord Cranston, under 
pressure from his wife; but when they got to Carlisle, no other Scot 
would support him.” And one can add to this the curious fact that the 
godly ministers who opposed the Articles adopted a practice profoundly 
different from their normal vociferous shouting; they began to sulk in 
their tents and refuse to attend synods or presbyteries. Now it may be 
that in 1617 the problems which would lead to crisis twenty years later 
were only just beginning, and men were not yet ready to offend their 
king beyond forgiveness. But it is also possible that King James, even 
with his Five Articles, did not push them into open opposition; it was 
left for Charles to create a combined opposition of clerics and laymen, 
which makes opposition to the Five Articles look tame. So how do we 
assess the kingship of James and Charles? 

A glaring example of the difference between them and their attitudes 
to the exercise of royal power brings me back to clerical apparel. If the 
opponents of the Five Articles forgot about clerical stipends and the 
significance of Dort,” they also failed to notice that their ungodly king 
was actually rather godly on this issue, and that, in sharp distinction 
from his son, he did not make a huge and very particular issue of it. 
Clerical apparel was not the only dress in which James took an inter- 
est. In the 1580s, when one of his major concerns was to restore the 
prestige and dignity of his monarchy, so damaged by his mother, and 
picking up on an action of James II, it was agreed in parliament in 1587 
that the king should design the robes to be worn by members of parlia- 
ment.” This visual enhancement of parliamentary prestige was certainly 
pushed in 1606, in the parliament held at Perth, known as the ‘Red 
Parliament’ because of the dazzling red of their robes; the 1606 riding 
of parliament was clearly a magnificent spectacle (and Calderwood duly 
recounts the legend of the Catholic prophecy that a red parliament at 


7 Calderwood, History, vii, 273-5. This was his second petition, the first having 
failed to move the king: ibid., 268-9. 

°° D. G. Mullan, “Theology in the church of Scotland, 1618-c.1640: a Calvinist 
consensus?, Sixteenth Century Journal, 26 (1995), 598, gives an example of Dort being 
remembered as ‘the sacred Synode’; but this was in 1629. 
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Perth ‘sould mend all again’; the godly can never be too watchful). In 
1609, the king’s right to determine apparel had been extended to judges, 
magistrates and churchmen. For the judges and magistrates, like the 
members of parliament, this was to give them distinction and encour- 
age respect. For the churchmen, it meant no longer being seen in ‘licht 
and undecent apparrell’; from henceforth, every preacher of God’s word 
should wear ‘blak grave and semelie apparrell besemyng men of their 
estait and Conditioun As lykwayes that all prioris abbottis and prelattis 
haveing voit in parliament and speciallie bischoppis shall weare grave 
& decent apparrell aggreable to their functioun and as appertenis men 
of thair rank dignitie and place.*' In ecclesiastical as in secular affairs: 
those in authority would look authoritative. In not forcing his Scot- 
tish churchmen to change their wardrobes, this was not, therefore, a 
matter where he could not act, but one where he did not want to act. 
The appearance of the bishops and ministers of the kirk was seen by 
all, and that is surely a striking piece of visual evidence against even a 
‘cosmetic’ approach’ or ‘congruity, or any move towards Anglicanising. 
Until 1633, bishops dressed in ministerial black. Also, in 1606, there was 
a lengthy and verbose act, standing in its own right, acknowledging the 
royal prerogative of the king and his successors, passed, as it explained, 
because of the new and enhanced monarchy because of the English 
succession. Practically it was of no great importance; it did not change 
anything. It was a wordy and fulsome compliment to the Scottish king 
who now ruled the British Isles. 

This is in stark contrast to Charles. In 1633, he insisted that at his 
Scottish coronation, the bishops were given a prominent place. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode and the bishops of Brechin, Ross and Dunkeld 
wore ‘white rotchetis and white sleives, and koopis [sic] of gold, having 
blew silk to thair foot’—the hated ‘whytts, as they were disparagingly 
called. Those who did not—the scarecrows in black, who included 
the archbishop of Glasgow—were consigned to the ordinary benches. 
Presumably Charles preferred not to look at them. And a crucifix was on 
prominent display. Spottiswoode had given in; in 1625, he had refused 
to take part in James’s funeral procession, when it turned out that his 


RPC, vii, 219n; Calderwood, History, vi, 493. 
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admission ticket was the wearing of English vestments. Far closer to 
James than he ever was to Charles, it is a measure of his fear of, indeed 
despair at, the new king’s actions. And it got worse. In the parliament 
held immediately after the coronation—Charles had no intention of 
hanging around in Scotland—the king did what James had emphatically 
not done: he linked together his prerogative and his demand for cleri- 
cal apparel in the same act, adding insult to injury by sending a signed 
and sealed warrant from Whitehall after his return to England setting 
out the detail, with the order that the clerk register should record it in 
the parliament books. As James's 1606 parliament had acknowledged 
the royal prerogative for him and his successors, there was in fact no 
need for Charles to insist on reiterating the act; Charles was now turn- 
ing it into a direct political point, and using it, as James had not done, 
to assert his right over what the Scottish clergy should wear. And it 
went far beyond ‘grave & decent apparrell. Bishops were to be in ‘the 
whytts’; ministers were to preach in their black gowns, but when they 
read divine service, performed burials and gave the sacrament of com- 
munion, they would wear surplices and, if they were doctors of divinity, 
tippets. And so on.“ Can we really see James, even in his later years, as 
the direct forerunner of Charles and author of the troubles which were 
to follow? And does this not give some credence to the idea that the 
supplicants of 1634, when talking about clerical apparel, meant exactly 
what they said? 

In 1619, James had a row with an Edinburgh bookseller, James Cathkin, 
over Cathkin’s refusal to attend church at Christmas. Cathkin insisted 
that his religion was the same as the king’s, but justified his non-atten- 
dance on the grounds that ‘holy days have been cast out of our kirk, 
and has even been preached against every since I can remember, and we 
have been taught that it was superstitious to keep them. This was James's 
reply: “The devil take you, both soul and body! For you are none of my 
religion... Ye are worse than Turks and Jews! I can never get an order 
of this people of Edinburgh... The devil rive their souls and bodies all 
in collapse and cast them into hell... Farts on you and the session of 
your kirk both’® This was undoubtely crude, as Charles would not be; 
undignified, as Charles would not be. And yet it is still a snapshot of the 


6 APS, v, 20-1. 
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fact that James was more recognisable as a Scottish king to his cruder 
and less dignified Scottish subjects than Charles could ever be. 


* * * 


Where, then, does this leave us with that very fashionable and endlessly 
problematic question, ‘British History, in moving along the line from 
the Five Articles to the crisis of 1637-8? In 2005, Mark Kishlansky pub- 
lished a remarkable article, ‘Charles I: a case of mistaken identity.® He is 
concerned to defend Charles against the charge of being inaccessible. It 
is rather odd that in doing so, he points out that it took him a month in 
1633 to get to the Scottish border; and then in trying to justify Charles 
in Scotland, it does not seem to occur to him that the Scots, paying 
heavily for the privilege of the king’s visit, might have been less than 
impressed that he spent only a month in Scotland. Moreover, although 
he has indeed looked at the Scottish material, he makes the astonishing 
assertion that the king had the authority of the general assembly when 
the Prayer Book of 1637 was being drawn up, an assertion that would 
not have taken in even that devious creature Charles I, for the very good 
reason that he had never called one. Kishlansky’s argument rests on the 
assembly of 1616, where a new liturgy was certainly being discussed. 
But that liturgy, brought to London by John Maxwell, bishop of Ross, 
in 1629, had been rejected by Laud; and Maxwell's attempt in 1634 to 
invoke the 1616 assembly was therefore entirely without foundation, and 
happened—a point which Kishlansky plays down—in the course of an 
almighty row between Maxwell, protégé of Charles and Laud, and the 
ministers.” Charles and Laud wanted the English prayer book, although 
Charles did make a nod in the direction of the Scottish bishops; and 
what Laud thought about the business is encapsulated in his question, 
‘why did they not then admit the Lyturgy of England without more 
adoe?’® Surely the Five Articles pale into at least some insignificance, 
when compared to the Prayer Book, accompanied from 1633 onwards 


6° M. Kishlansky, ‘Charles I: a case of mistaken identity, Past and Present, 189 (Nov. 
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by the steady infiltration of non-Calvinists favoured by Charles and 
Laud on to the bench of bishops, men like Maxwell, Thomas Sydserff, 
bishop of Brechin, James Wedderburn, bishop of Dunblane and William 
Forbes, first and deeply unpopular bishop of Edinburgh, imposed by 
Charles in 1634 and probably lucky to die within three months? Would 
James ever have dug his monarchical grave so deep that he would 
face the concerted (if not total) opposition expressed in the National 
Covenant?—and it is important to remember how very hard Charles 
had to work to create that opposition; it was, for example, only in 1638 
that Robert Baillie stopped believing that opposition to royal authority 
was wholly wrong. Would James, for all the fears he did arouse about 
Anglicising, ever have got to the point where the Glasgow assembly 
of 1638, which abolished episcopacy, among other things—includ- 
ing, of course, the Five Articles—carefully distinguished between the 
Arminianism of the Netherlands, which tended towards Socinianism, 
and that of England, which tended towards popery, and then, for good 
measure, ensured the destruction of the Arminian bishops by adding, 
in a nice alliteration, adultery to Arminianism, and, in the case of poor 
old Spottiswoode and others, alcohol as well?® On this point, it hardly 
appears that the much-vaunted education of the Scots was much in evi- 
dence! And when Samuel Rutherford, minister, covenanter and political 
theorist of the 1640s, harked back to the Five Articles, claiming that 
the bishops accepted them for one reason only—‘except the goodnes 
of pleasing King James, they had no more reason for the Ceremonies, 
then to make an Act that all Ministers shall go to the Football, the 
third day of May’”—does this not actually sound more like Charles, 
whose arbitrary actions consistently left the Scots floundering until 
1637, than James? 

What the Five Articles surely demonstrate is that ‘British History, even 
after the union of the crowns, cannot really work, because Scottish and 
English, and for that matter Irish, problems cannot, either in chronol- 
ogy or content, be slotted into an overarching concept. Charles's actions 
in Scotland surely tell us that an infinitely clumsier, less well-informed 
and more single-minded king than James could, in the context of the 
union of the crowns, create a British problem. James, by contrast, had 
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created a Scottish problem, though perhaps a less serious one, and 
certainly a more multivalent one, than has sometimes been argued. 
King James called himself king of Great Britain, and yet, far more than 
King Charles, ran his composite monarchy on the same principle as 
the Spanish monarchia—king of all and king of each. This means that 
Michael Lynch’s insight, that we cannot pinpoint James's part-respon- 
sibility for the troubles of his son, but neither can we absolve him, 
stands as the most perceptive analysis of this most complex period. Yet 
it can also be said, returning to my title, that James VI had headaches 
in Scotland. Charles I caused them. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


MR ANDREW BOYD (1567-1636): 
A NEO-STOIC BISHOP OF ARGYLL AND HIS WRITINGS 
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What poet is able to bring dirges worthy to celebrate the burial of Boyd, 

Most meritorious, learned and excellent bishop in the coasts of Argyll? 

What Vergil could relate in fitting verse the virtues of his spirit, 

The famous glories of his mind, and all the gifts of grace, and the character 

Brought together in that one breast? Scarcely Phoebus himself, for all his 
power, 

And the whole chorus of sisters which frequents Aganippe.' 

Then let him sing himself and adorn himself with his own verses: 

For he was a famous poet, whether he chose to lead the Roman Muses 
into song, 

Or sport with his native metre. So his homeland and the Latin Muses 
weep, 

In mourning weeds and garments, for the one snatched from them. 

For this man was the great glory of the Muses and Apollo, 

Accomplished in all the arts. The people and the nobles mourn him, 

For he was most dear to people and to councillors both. 

All his fellow-priests lament the blow, Church and state mourn the loss: 

Capably, unstintingly, while life remained, he cared for the good of both. 

He was, by counsel, merits, teaching and morals, to both a giant light and 
glory. 

Grievous is his death to all, nor is it more grievous to any man 

Than it is become to me, whom he encouraged from my earliest years 

With his friendship and a truly fatherly love. And yet there are consolations 

Able to assuage this grief, because with a full sufficiency of praise and 
years, 

He closed with a blesséd death the end of his old age. 

In never fading renown may he live on earth, and may he enjoy 

Life and honour forever among the company of heaven. 


1 Poetry-inspiring fountain on Mount Helicon. 
y-Inspiring 
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Thus wrote Michael Wallace in his Latin elegy ‘On the death of Mr 
Andrew Boyd, most famous bishop of Argyll, and a man most beloved 
of all’? Boyd’s renown, however, does not yet extend to the new Oxford 
DNB, nor does the bishop figure at all prominently in David Mullan’s 
Episcopacy in Scotland. While Mullan employs not a few telling quota- 
tions from Boyd’s manuscript writings, he says that the bishop himself 
was ‘a minor actor [who] drew little comment; and that far from being 
the glory of Apollo and the Muses, Boyd employed a ‘horrendously 
recondite literary style, though he was ‘not without literary gifts’? And 
although the bishop's surviving writings contain plentiful evidence of his 
very real neo-Stoic sympathies,* his name is absent from David Allan's 
stimulating survey of Scottish neo-Stoicism from 1540 to 1690, in which 
quite a number of clerics are mentioned or discussed, including Andrew's 
relatives Archbishop James Boyd and Robert Boyd of Trochrig.° 

That Michael Wallace was right to describe Boyd as ‘most beloved 
of all, however, is indicated by the fact that the bishop merits no 
comment whatever from his relentlessly defamatory anti-episcopal 
contemporaries, the historians Calderwood, Scot, Forbes and Row. 
Michael Lynch pointed out in 1994 that their ‘highly selective, radical 
presbyterian canon of history’ had severely distorted the way that sub- 
sequent historians had viewed the Jacobean episcopate.® In 2004, Margo 
Todd trenchantly defended Bishop William Cowper of Galloway (with 
whom Andrew Boyd bears comparison in several respects) against the 
vociferous attacks of Calderwood and his friends.’ The presbyterians’ 


2? For the original text, and details of Wallace, see Appendix A below. 

> D. G. Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland: the History of an Idea, 1560-1638 (Edinburgh, 
1986), 125, 121. 

* In 1625 he wrote to Robert Boyd of Trochrig (see note 12 below): ‘Musarum ego 
classes, et stoicam sectam plurimi temporis impendio hactenus colui; ad voluptatem 
illas, hanc ad lucrum: sed quali eventu? In Parnasso somniavi; nec illinc poeta prodii. 
Epicteti vasculum comparavi, ne hoc quidem limen Stoicum attigi [I have cultivated 
the classes of the Muses and the Stoic sect thus far at the cost of much time, the one for 
pleasure, the other for profit; but to what result? I have slept and dreamed on Parnassus 
hill, but I have not gone forth from it as a poet. I have procured a small measure of 
Epictetus, but have not even got near the Stoic threshold]. Robert Wodrow, Collections 
upon the Lives of the Reformers and the most eminent Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
2 vols., ed. W. J. Duncan (Maitland Club, 1834-48), ii, 253. 

5 D. Allan, Philosophy and Politics in Later Stuart Scotland (East Linton, 2000). 

6 M. Lynch, ‘Preaching to the converted? Perspectives on the Scottish Reformation, 
in A. A. MacDonald, M. Lynch and I. B. Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland 
(Leiden, 1994), 301-6. 

7 M. Todd, ‘Bishops in the kirk: William Cowper of Galloway and the puritan epis- 
copacy of Scotland’, Scottish Journal of Theology, 57 (2004), 300-12. 
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very silence on the subject of the bishop of Argyll lends real support to 
Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s comment in 1685 that, half a century after Boyd's 
death, ‘he is not so much as named in that country [Scotland] to this 
day but with a particular veneration, even by those who are otherwise 
no way equitable to that Order [i.e. bishops]...some of the severest 
of them have owned to me that if there were many such Bishops they 
would all be Episcopal?’ 

The presbyterian Robert Wodrow is also consistently laudatory in 
his manuscript “Collections on the Life of Mr Andrew Boyd’? Wodrow 
assembled a variety of Boyd’s writings, now to be found in Wodrow 
Quarto (hereinafter WQ) manuscript volumes XX and CIV in the 
National Library of Scotland. These writings reveal a strict, orthodox 
Calvinist with an appealing personality deeply influenced by neo- 
Stoicism. Michael Wallace’s memorial verses highlight the bishop’s 
poetic skills, and it is a striking fact that Boyd’s only published work is 
neither a sermon, a theological tract nor an ecclesiological polemic, but 
a bilingual Carmen Panegyricum welcoming Charles I to Scotland in 
1633.'' Wodrow’s material includes not only sermons but two examples 
of Boyd’s Scots-language poetry, which encapsulate a great deal of the 
bishop’s world-view. These attractive verses are therefore given in full at 
the close of this chapter; they appear to be the only manuscript examples 
of his vernacular poetry. 

Andrew Boyd ‘was the noblest born of all the order [of Scottish bish- 
ops]; being brother to the Lord Boyd, that is one of the best families in 
Scotland, wrote Bishop Burnet in 1685, silently ignoring the fact that 
Andrew was illegitimate. As the sixth son of the sixth Lord Boyd (‘of 
Kilmarnock), the bishop was a relative of various better known historical 
and literary figures of the reigns of James VI and Charles I, namely his 
father’s cousin the tulchan Archbishop James Boyd of Glasgow (d. 1581), 
and two important Scottish Latin poets, who unlike the bishop were both 
included in the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum of 1637: the Archbishop's 


8 Life of William Bedell D.D. (London, 1685), preface, sig. a5*™ 

? Published, with a wealth of information about the bishop, in Records of the Dio- 
ceses of Argyll and the Isles, 1560-1860, ed. J. B. Craven (Kirkwall, 1907; hereinafter 
‘Craven’), 50-80. 

10 Listed in Appendix C below. 

1 Ad augustissimum monarcham Carolum, Majoris Britanniae, Franciae, et Hiberniae, 
Regem potentissimum, Fidei Defensoris, etc. In Scotiam redeuntem Carmen Panegyricum 
(Edinburgh, 1633). The 189 lines of the Latin are followed by a paraphrase in 112 
rhyming couplets of heavily Scots-inflected English. 
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son, Robert Boyd of Trochrig (1578-1627),'* and Mark Alexander Boyd 
(1563-1601), the Archbishops nephew.” Mark Alexander’s correspon- 
dent Robert Boyd of Badneth, dedicatee of his first printed volume of 
verse, was Andrew Boyd's uncle. Though we have no irrefutable proof 
at present of contact between Mark Alexander and Andrew, Robert 
of Trochrig would dedicate to the bishop his celebrated Hecatombe 
Christiana when it was published in 1627;'4 Andrew wrote a beautiful 
letter of thanks, enclosing a moving Votum [Prayer] in verse." Finally, 
the prolific poet-pastor Zachary Boyd (1585-1653) of the Barony Kirk 
was also a cousin of Andrew, Robert and Mark Alexander."® 

Andrew Boyd had studied at Glasgow, whence he graduated in 
1585. The Glasgow area, despite Andrew Melville's having reformed 
the university (where he taught the future prelates Spottiswoode of St 


12 A distinguished university professor at Montauban and Saumur, appointed principal 
of Glasgow University in 1614, and despite his disagreement with royal ecclesiastical 
policy, briefly principal of Edinburgh in 1622. See Wodrow’s Collections, ii, and R. K. 
Marshall, ‘Boyd, Robert, of Trochrig (1578-1627); ODNB, http://www.oxforddnb.com/ 
view/article/3112, accessed 22 Nov. 2006. A large body of MS Latin verse is preserved 
in WQ LXXXVIII under the collective title Philotheca. 

8 N. Royan, ‘Boyd, Mark Alexander (1563-1601); ODNB, http://www.oxforddnb. 
com/view/article/3109, accessed 22 Nov. 2006; I. C. Cunningham, ‘Marcus Alexander 
Bodius, Scotus, in L. A. J. R. Houwen, A. A. MacDonald and S. L. Mapstone (eds.), A 
Palace in the Wild: Essays on Vernacular Culture and Humanism in Late-Medieval and 
Renaissance Scotland (Leuven, 2000). 

1 Verse translations of the Hecatombe Christiana were published in 1628 by Sir Wil- 
liam Mure of Rowallan, A Spirituall Hymne or ‘The Sacrifice of a Sinner (Edinburgh, 1628; 
STC (2nd edn.) no. 3445), and in 1629 by the Cambuslang minister Patrick Hamilton; 
no copies of the latter are currently known, but see H. G. Aldis, A List of Books Printed 
in Scotland up to 1700 (2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1970), no. 705.2. 

3 Edinburgh, 1627; see note 4 above. The epistle dedicatory to Bishop Boyd quotes 
‘a saying of Lipsius [illud Lipsianum], and in reply, the bishop throws another back 
at Trochrig [Lipsiani memineris de invidia] and tells him to take Lipsius as his master 
[Lipsium herum tibi ingero]. The bishop's letter and Votum are printed in Wodrow, 
Collections, ii, 253-5. David Allan highlights Lipsius’s immense importance in the 
spreading of neo-Stoicism: Philosophy, especially pp. 11-21. 

16 Robert of Trochrig wrote in his diary for 27 Dec. 1611 of ‘my cusine Mr Zachary 
Boyd’: Miscellany of the Maitland Club, ii (1840), 93. André Rivet’s letters to Trochrig 
several times refer to ‘your cusine, Mr Boyd’: ibid., p. 352, 7 Dec. 1617; p. 354, 6 July 
1621; pp. 355-6, 2 Mar. 1623, and p. 357, 28 Aug. 1623. According to Gabriel Neil, 
‘while he was in France, he wrote in 1615 to Principal Robert Boyd in Scotland, “that 
a tax is imposed upon all who cannot evidence their (noblesse) descent from nobility, 
and therefore you will please to send me my descent attested”’: Zachary Boyd, Four 
Poems from “Zions Flowers”, ed. G. Neil (Glasgow, 1855), 28. Zachary wrote in 1640 to 
Margaret Livingstone, countess of Wigtown, on the death of the 7th Lord Boyd, ‘See 
heere, Madame, with the eye of faith what GOD hath done to your Ladiships Son, my 
dear LORD, and most loving Chiefe’: Zachary Boyd, Four Letters of Comforts, for the 
deaths of the Earle of Hadingtoun and of the Lord Boyd (Edinburgh, 1878), 9. 
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Andrews and Forbes of Aberdeen), seems to have been conservative 
in church matters. Boyd certainly was. Writing to James VI in 1608, 
he observed that ever since he completed his ‘philosophy’ at Glasgow, 
‘I have approveit and wissit the constitutione of Episcopatus, Scripture 
indicting, Primitive ageis with happy fruictis frequenting, Contentioune 
the dochter of Paritie requireing.” Boyd had been appointed minister 
of Eaglesham in 1592,'* but his earliest surviving writing is an Exhorta- 
tion on 1 Peter 4:7-11, delivered to the synod of Glasgow on 11 August 
1601. Here he takes a very spiritual view of the duties and remit of 
ministers. At one point, on the subject of preaching, Boyd's criticism 
of the ‘actione’ in the pulpit of certain divines may be aimed not least 
at the arch-Melvillian Mr Robert Bruce, the recently deposed and ban- 
ished minister of St Giles; whose conscience had not allowed him to 
proclaim James VI’s innocence of the deaths of the earl of Gowrie and 
his brother on 5 August 1600: 


In the actione itself (omitting unsemelie gesture) many impremeditat 
words and sentences fall out; and although thay be premeditat, yit oft 
tymes, indiscrete, and to no edificatione. What purpose serveth it for, 
that, before my rude flok, I suld bring in the state of the court? invey 
against the king? cry out upon magistrates, and judgement seates? Or 
what avaleth it in more politick flokis than myne? For myself, I have sene 
the ill of it, bot the gude as yet culd I never perceave nor be informed off. 
Iff it be asked at men why thay do this, thay will answer, O! it behoves 
me to save my conscience. Bot it is replyd, Evin a gude conscience may 
be evill discharged: and he who discharges his conscience, except with 
all circumstances, of tyme, place, and persones convenient, that edifica- 
tione may cum thereby, I say a gritter burthene and charge of conscience 
remanes with him, and in the meintyme [he] declares himself foolisch, 
and perhaps turbulent.” [WQ CIV, fo. 12r.-v.] 


Eccles. Letters, i, 135. 

18 J. Kirk, ‘Royal and lay patronage in the Jacobean kirk, 1572-1609 in N. Macdougall 
(ed.), Church, Politics and Society: Scotland, 1408-1929 (Edinburgh, 1983), 145. 

1 For Robert Bruce, Gowrie and King James, see Robert Bruce, Sermons, ed. 
W. Cunningham (Wodrow Society, 1843), 84-134. In the quotations from Boyd, the 
letters u/v and i/j have been standardised according to modern usage, and the letters 
thorn and yogh have been given as th and y respectively (except where yogh repre- 
sents ‘z’). Most of Boyd’s capitalisation has been amended to match modern usage. 
Abbreviations are silently expanded, and some punctuation has been added. Biblical 
references within quotations are in the original; other Scriptural allusions have been 
selectively annotated. 

2 To call ministers ‘turbulent’ was to level a heavy accusation, as attested by James 
VI’s anger in Oct. 1604 at ‘certane turbulent and unquiet spreitis amangis the minis- 
terie: RPC, vii, 13. In Apr. 1606, Sir Thomas Hamilton on his monarch’s behalf would 
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The Exhortation exudes Boyd’s sense, found throughout his writings, 
of the immense responsibility inherent in the ministerial calling, and 
in 1601 he gave his reverend colleagues much sensible, practical advice 
about setting a good example to the flock. The exalted, systematically 
structured peroration is worth quoting complete, to show that Boyd did 
not usually employ a ‘horrendously recondite literary style’: 


Nowe to end this exercise; receave (with the blissing of the everleving 
God) this one generall exhortatione, as falloweth. Let us consider the 
End of our calling: remember the Tyme: behold the Place: think upone 
the Event of all. 

As the end of everie creature sensles and ressounles is the glorie of the 
Creatore, singillie: so the ressonable creature aucht a double glorie: and 
one ressonable creature, haveing gottin a particular calling and credite by 
another, is addetted in triple. Triple therfore and quadruple; yea manifold 
honoure suld proceade from us to our guid God: who hath not onlie 
given us a commone portione with the rest of his creatures; bot evin hath 
selectit us from amang the middes of his sanctes, and honoured us with 
this worthie charge, to beire his name; and have the dispensatione of the 
breid of lyff to his inheritance. 

The Tyme of indurance of this our calling, is verie schort, albeit it were 
as the calling of Jeremie, what were it, bot a swift race from the womb 
to the greave? For, whother eiting, drinking, sleiping, wakeing, reiosing, 
murning, at home or abrode, ay we rin, never turne, nevir stand. Rin well 
then, I beseik yowe. Within thir two or thrie yers, foure or fyve of this 
convent pairtlie of the seminarie of lerning, pairtlie out of the holy func- 
tione (all od instruments) ar pairtit frome us, and we fallowing in a swift 
and resistles courss. Therfoir yit agane, walk wele, use the Tyme wele. 

The Place of our calling is the schene [i.e. stage] of this world: and when 
I intearlie luike upon it, I exsteme it no thing bot a deplorable tragedie, and 
all the acts theroff replenisched with innumerable miserees. The theatre of 
this scene is the glorious heavein; the spectator, the grit and alseing God, 
judgeing everie mannes dexteritie in the pairt committed unto him. 

The Event, a migratione from a daylie scrolle to the possesione of ane 
inestimable wecht of pleasure. 

Nowe, my deir brethrene: seing the End is Godes glorie: the Tyme 
schort: the Place difficill: the Event joyfull; let us, whill we ar here, be 
faithfull in litle, that he may place us over much; and enter in the Fathers 
joy. Let us consume our courss, and keip the faith, that the croune of 
richteousnes may be set upon oure heads with Paul; and with the rest 


denounce ‘those of more turbulent spirits’ wreaking havoc in the kirk: Calderwood, 
History, vi, 421. For Bruces leading role in the uprising of 1596, which may also have 
been in Boyd’s mind, see J. Goodare, “The attempted Scottish coup of 1596, Chapter 
14 above. 
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of the Lord[’s] most blissed apostles, sit upone thrones, and judge the 
trybs of Israell. The grit God grant this unto us for oure redemer the 
Lord Jesus sake. To whome be honoure and power for ever. Finis. [WQ 
CIV, fo. 13r.-v.] 


Unsurprisingly, given the standards he had set in 1601 for ministerial 
conduct, the 1602 general assembly appointed Boyd commissioner for 
visiting Irvine and Ayr. The next piece of writing extant from his pen 
is a remarkable ‘Declaration and sermon preached on 22 August 1604 
in Glasgow, where the plague had just broken out. This plague, he told 
his listeners, was largely a punishment for ‘sacrilegious’ appropriation of 
church lands and teinds, and consequent failure to provide adequate sup- 
port for the ministry.” Worse than the plague was in store for them: 


Remember on Achan. (Josh.7.21) He sawe a babilonisch garment, he tuke 
that: he sawe two hundreth s[h]ecles of silver, he tuk these: he sawe a 
wedge of gold, he toke that also. Our sacrilegious Achans, spoilers of the 
church, spare nather vicarage, parsonage, nor a prelacie. {Achan with 
sacrilege conjonet thift, and hid his excommunicat geir in the earth; bot 
oure Achan conjones violence, injoyeing oppinlie as nather sin to God 
nor wrong to men. 

Wele; albeit Josua the Judge of of Israel be deid; yit Minos, even a griter 
Minos the Judge of hell yit leveth. Pardone me to insist in this fable: Albeit 
the people who execut Josuas sentence be removed, yit the Eumenides 
and infernall furees remanes. Albeit he and such like be not cassin at here 
with many stones: yit Sisyphus ever rolling roke awateth thame herefter. 
And however it be that thair temporall buriall be not in Ge Achor, thair 
eternell must be in Gehennom. Let tham then send thair hindes with the 
fruicts (Deut 14.29) of Levi as thay list; thay sall not tak the morsell of 
Aneas with thame to cast in the throt of the hund of hell, to inchant him 
on sleip till thay pass by, bot he sall still bark and byt thame in the pas- 
sage. Lat thame feid thair halks with the portione (2 Sam 2.14) of flesch 
pertening the preist; thair lives sall not be fred from the devoreing halk 
of Titius. And finallie let thame use the consecrat things to the riotous 
use of thair awin persones; the last vicissitude sall be the hungring and 


21 With regard to despoilers of the church's patrimony, Christopher Hill in Economic 
Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament (Oxford, 1956), 
162-3, observes that ‘contemporaries were right’ to see them as ‘sacrilegious offenders 
against God, who would punish them and their posterity on earth as well as in the 
hereafter, citing comments by Sir Henry Spelman as well as the Puritan clergymen Dod 
and Clever. For a much more lavish but less colourful Scottish denunciation almost 
certainly known to Andrew Boyd, see Robert Pont, Three Sermons against Sacrilege 
(Edinburgh, 1599; STC (2nd edn.) no. 2010). 

22 The passage here enclosed in {} has been scored through in the MS, perhaps 
because Boyd felt its rich classical allusions inappropriate to his hearers. 
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frustrating hope of Tantalus. Bot in one thing let thame have gude hairt; 
for albeit thay dee als pure [i.e. poor] as Diogenes, and have not somuch 
as one obole to be thair fraucht wage, I hold, that, by Charon thay sall be 
also frile transported, as ever was scornfull and profane Menippus. 

I pass from farther in that poinct, with thir thrie memoriales taken 
from that maister of fooles Experience. First, remember, how many flo- 
rischeing families in welth and honour in this kingdome have standed for 
many generationes till thay have contaminat thair hands with sacrilege. 
Then hath thair dignitie decayed and thair houses cum to ruin.... The 
laist memoriall. Try all the deidle feids, and bludes namele amang grit 
men that have fallen out thir fourtie yeir bygone in Scotland. Dividing 
thame in fowre, yee sall find thrie quarters to have bene for the rents of 
the church. The teiths [i.e. tithes], I afirme, averted from the richt use can 
neuer more be fred from curs[e] than the conche snale can be deluded 
of hir hous.” [WQ CIV, fos. 26-8v.] 


Boyd wrote about the impoverished state of the clergy again in April 
1608 in a letter to King James, where he ventured to ‘utter’ his ‘opin- 
ione and wisses anent Papistis, Bischopis, Ministeris, Assemblees, maist 
molesting at this tyme the quyetnes of your Hynes royall mynd: the 
first, in all your Maiesties boundis, the rest in North Britanne.™ Of this 
letter Wodrow correctly says that ‘bating his foulsome compliments 
he gives to the King and the Bombastick stile and the interlarding of 
Latine-English words, which was not a little Modish in King James 


Reign, and very much his way, there is a strain of serious solid sense.” 


This is clearly seen in Boyd's direct criticism of James's handing-out of 
church patronages: 


I sie a future decay off Religioune, proceiding (next unto our awin 
uncharitable debaitis) from the praesent inhabilitie and worse apparent 
off the teichers to do their chairge throwe miserable povertie. The same 
floweing (in all humilitie be it spokin) from a spoiling victorie off your 
Maiesties minisching actioune above your Hynes munificent mynd, quha 
being ever in will affectit to erect the Spirituall stait, allwayis in one way 
of erectione temporall, has dejectit all... The edge of his eeis is altogidder 
confuscat quha seeis not, that particular patronageis given by your Hynes, 
and disponeit in lyk maner be thais quhointo your Maiestie hes grantit 
the universalis, be tyme sall turn to this tragaedie.”° 


2 This attractive, proverbial-sounding expression, presumably referring to a whelk 
or other gastropod mollusc being cheated of its shell, is untraced. 

4 Eccles. Letters, i, 132-9, at p. 134; Wodrow’s inadquate transcript is printed in 
Craven, 55-62, at p. 56. The original is WQ XX, fos. 125-129v. 

25 Craven, p. 63. 

6 Eccles. Letters, i, 137 (Craven, pp. 59-60). 
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But it was another evil with which Boyd had begun, bluntly and with 
some humour: 


I begin at Papistis, as maist pernicious, and quhais divelisch attemptis 
wald first be praeventit...I desyre, in the name of Jesus, your Hynes 
Croune, Religione, and sacred lyff, that all Papistis within your Maiesties 
Kingdomes, withowt exceptioune of persones, may have the favour of 
exyle...and being withowt, the Pape, their maister, quhomto they have 
voweit thair inalterable alledgence, I hoipe sall be alse much trublit with 
mantenance of their hudge numer, as ever Charon was said to be weariet 
withe transporting the slaine to hell in the dayis of grittest batellis.”” 


A burning awareness of the need to combat papistry and its Jesuit agents 
is repeatedly voiced in Boyd’s writings,” which include an undated 
essay Schort replyis to a fewe perverting sentences given out be a roman 
professor to seduce simple souleis, with the marginal note ‘Bp of Argyle 
to his Sister? Wodrow reckoned this painstaking refutation of Roman 
misrepresentations of Calvin’s thought on the nature of the Church to 
have been written for the bishop's half-sister Marion Boyd, countess 
of Abercorn, whose Catholicism will doubtless have compounded her 
reverend brother’s fears about Scotland’s vulnerability to Jesuits. Another 
undated anti-Roman document, discussing Ps. 19:11-13 in terms of 
whether eternal life is won by works, or by the work of Christ, refutes 
King James's bête noire Robert Bellarmine, and warns of the danger 
posed by Jesuits. Interestingly, Boyd indicates that his listeners are young 
men, and speaks of ‘your universitie’: 


[Jesuits] ar wele chosin out, of verie subtill wit, and grit eruditione for 
the maist pairt, attending suche places as hes grittest resort of straingers. 
Efter narrawe marking of mennis behavioure, according thairto thay play 


7 Eccles, Letters, i, 134 (Craven, pp. 56-7). At the end of this letter, Boyd returns to the 
issue: ‘And sa, Sir, heresie off Roman superstitioune in ilk corner still repullulating and 
incressing, I think a yeirlie Generall Assemblie (throwe intermissione quhairoff, bitterlie 
sessioneit be our awin schismeis, idolatrouse professouris hes michtilie aboundit)...suld 
stand’: Eccles. Letters, i, 138. On 23 June 1614 Boyd and all his fellow bishops signed a 
letter to King James about his ‘oversicht’ of the marquis of Huntly, and warning of the 
danger posed by papists: ibid., 172. 

28 For example, in a letter written to Archbishop Spottiswoode, after concisely voic- 
ing gratitude for his elevation to Argyll in 1613 and expressing hopes for the diocese’s 
future, Boyd goes on: ‘But leaveing this to the providence of the Most High, I call your 
Lordship to mynd of my last letter, eiking this much thereunto, that ye never faint in the 
good cause, but now most courageouslie setting yourself against Papists and sacrilegious 
persons, the eyes of all men being upon your Lordship at this tyme, and saying, Aut 
nunc aut nunquam [‘now or never], and so say P: Eccles. Letters, i, 303-4. 

2 WQ XX, fos. 101-114v. 
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the pairt of Proteus transchangeing him self in ilk mannes qualiteis and 
actiones. Iff thay perceave a grave man, thay ingere thamself in his societie 
with forgeit gravitie, et cum crocodili lachrymis.* Iff thay sie a mirry man, 
thay change agane in levitie, and enters thameself in his cumpanie cum 
cantu sirenum.*! Iff thay try a modest man, or a yung scholler conscius 
of his awin tenuitie not willing to enter with thame, thay will drawe him 
owt cum voce hyenae.” Iff thay can iudge a man trublit in conscience of 
hudge sin, be a catholik and all bygains sall be forgiven. Iff thay sie a man 
delyt in all lust and concupisence, be catholik and do as thowe plesis. Iff 
thowe want money, be a catholik and thowe sal have. Iff thay perceave a 
yung man lyk a maisterless hind seiking ane office, be a catholik and chuse 
quhat thowe art meit for. Bot that yea quha ar yung, quhairever yea go may 
prevene all thir events, volve and revolve your selfs with the ichneumon™ 
in the clay of instructione: and turne and returne your selfs to the beimis 
of the sone of justice, that, being hardnit be his grace, yea may bawldlie 
cast yourselfs in [the] mouths of these crocodils to thair confusione. And 
seing for this purpost yea have theologis in your universitie, theologis in 
the sanctuarie, your pairt is (besyd sedulitie and diligence) arnistlie to 
solicit the Lord for a blissing thairto. [WQ CIV, fo. 72] 


Striking proof of the consistency and homogeneity of Boyd’s writings is 
found in 1629, when his concerns about Romanism, ‘sacrilege’ and the 
problems of the bishops and the ministers all come together in a splen- 
didly reasonable and reasoned strategy paper submitted to Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, on the need for a kirk able to pay the wages of properly 
educated ministers, and to heal its schism by not prosecuting ‘puritans’ 
who refused to conform to the demand for kneeling (geniculation) at 
communion.™ Boyd begins thus: 


Besyd the grit incress of poperie overflowing this kingdome, wheroff I 
omit to wryt...I onlie utter the deplorable state of our church in two 
thingis, schisme and sacrilege, the first of thir by geniculatione, the uther 


3 “With crocodile tears. 

*! ‘With the song of the Sirens. 

32 With the voice of the hyena’ 

3 The Egyptian rat or mongoose, which in order to kill snakes with armoured 
impunity, ‘with a cleaving Clay/ Upon his coat he wraps an earthen Cake,/ Which 
afterwards, the Sun’s hot beams doe bake, and which also, in order to steal food from 
the mouths of crocodiles, works with the wren to lull them into opening their ‘ugly 
chaps’ so wide, that ‘like a shaft, th Ichneumon instantly/ Into the Tyrant’s greedy gorge 
doth flie,/ And feeds upon that Glutton’: Joshua Sylvester, Du Bartas His Divine Weekes 
and Workes (London, 1641), “The Sixth Day of the First Weeke; Il. 273-5, 270-2. Boyd 
clearly thought that the baked clay was proof against crocodiles’ teeth, and not merely 
serpents’ fangs. 

%4 For more on this see J. Wormald, “The headaches of monarchy: kingship and the 
kirk in the early seventeenth century, Chapter 16 above. 
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by ane unhard and prodigious bereveing of the portione of Levi turning 
the same heritabillie and for ever to the rest of the trybs. 


But he immediately invokes the Roman threat when he says that the 
scandal of the hate-filled schism in the Kirk 


is the joy of the church of Rome, which heirby hath gottin [not] the 
advantage of a new argument, bot rather additione to ane old, ‘the vari- 
ances of the heretik protestantis qualifies that thay ar not the true church. 
No litle occasione to mak those who never thocht upon poperie, to think 
upon it: those who are indifferent, to inclyne that way: and those who 
wer forpossessed thairwith, to be farther confirmed thairinto. [WQ XX, 
fo. 117r.-v.] 


He proceeds to examine the various reasons that the episcopate might 
allege for refusing to cease persecution for nonconformity over kneel- 
ing, including fears that 


the miscontented preachers and people also (called puritanes) will insult, 
and say, praeualuimus.* Repositione: the wyse ones will never think nor 
say so. Bot what iff thay all suld? May not the Stoik Epictetus teach us, 
that the words and deidis of uthers ar to be ranked in the numer of these 
things qua non sunt penes nos:** bot this is penes nos (wt the assistance 
of Jesus Christ) to be zelous of the gloree of God, & peace of his kirk, 
haec enim rei summa,” whatever sall be the intemperat speaches of men. 
[WQ XX, fo. 119] 


The human being who emerges from this letter of 1629 is a very appeal- 
ing one, a bishop capable of crying out thus against the persecution 
of his presbyterian clerical opponents, “What wrak to pure ministers 
deprived of office and stipends, and thairupon, miserie to thair wyves 
and childrene, besyd the sturt of conscience that must fallowe the closed 
mouthes of zealous preachers?’ [WQ XX, fo. 118] The solid good sense 
Wodrow observed in the 1608 letter to King James is also still very 
much in evidence: 


the causs that I have never yit urget conformitie in my diocey [i-e. diocese] 
was not a suspected disobedience off any of my brethren, for I knaw the 
contrare; bot onlie the waiknes of a pairt of thame, whom I fand placed 
be my predecessoures, not able to give solide informatione to the ignorant, 
and naturallie superstitious people, wherby thay micht discerne the actione 


3 “We have prevailed’ 


3% “Those things which are not in our power. 
%7 “These are the uppermost considerations in the matter’ 
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from idolatrous artolatrie [i.e. worship of bread]. And iff I suld have directit 
the best sort to conformitie, and sufferit the meinest to disconforme, what 
decorum wold that have bene; and with what weil ordoured conscience 
culd I have given out thatt injunctione? [WQ XX, fo. 122v.] 


This is the voice not just of Christian charity, but of political sanity, and 
if Boyd’s voice could have penetrated the royal consciousnesses of James 
and his son, British history might have been very different.** 

It is worth noting that, at the outset of his 1608 letter to King James, 
for all its wholehearted endorsement of episcopacy, that Boyd had 
said of himself that ‘I never ether thocht off, nor wold, nor will accept 
hyer place nor that quhairin as yit I have restit.*? Nonetheless, to his 
considerable surprise, to judge from his letter on the subject, he was 
made bishop of Argyll early in 1613.“° He took up permanent resi- 
dence in Dunoon. Almost all of his surviving post-1613 sermons were 
preached there,“ either to the regular congregation or, in the case of 
several textual analyses using much Latin, presumably to gatherings of 
his ever-expanding diocesan clergy, for Boyd planted numerous kirks 
and schools in his remote and hitherto neglected diocese.” Although 
Wodrow did not doubt that ‘this Learned and bookish man, who seems 
to have written much, hath left a great [deal] more behind him in MS; 
the bulk of Boyd’s preaching, like his poetry, seems to be lost.” 


38 Boyd sought to make both sides act reasonably. On 3 July 1621, when he was with 
King James at Oatlands, he wrote to his beleaguered cousin Robert of Trochrig, urg- 
ing him to conform: ‘It’s no fitt time to mentain any separation in the true Christian 
Church: Eccles. Letters, ii, 692. 

39 Eccles. Letters, i, 133. 

2 To Spottiswoode, 12 Feb. 1613, Eccles. Letters, i, 303-4, quoted above, note 26. 

4 Listed in Appendix C below. 

2 See Craven, pp. 79-80, for a 1624 comment on Boyd’s work and the hostility of 
local chieftains to it, and also Boyd’s 1624 letter to Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy in 
K. M. Brown, Noble Society in Scotland: Wealth, Family and Culture, from Reformation 
to Revolution (Edinburgh, 2000), 238. In Feb. 1615 Boyd had written to the king that 
he had found the 7th earl of Argyll an excellent Protestant collaborator in ‘cohibiting’ 
the local population from ‘thair wonted savage behaviour: Eccles. Letters, ii, 422-3. 
However, the bankrupt earl fled abroad from his creditors in 1617, and openly avowed 
his adherence to his English second wife’s Roman faith. As late as 5 July 1634, when 
the earl wished to revisit Argyll, Charles I wrote to Boyd (mindful of his fervent anti- 
Romanism), saying of the earl that while ‘no important effect can flow from him by 
meanes of his religion to give any offence to that professed, nonethleless ‘for change- 
ing his opinion, Boyd should ‘use your best endeavours and paines...in so far as yow 
can convenientlie doe’: NLS, Earl of Stirling’s Register of Letters, 1626-1635, Adv. MS 
34.2.12, fo. 369v. 

48 Craven, p. 72. Arthur Johnstone, editor of the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum, is 
probably referring less to Boyd’s poetry than to the effects of his preaching in the 
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One of Boyd’s surviving sermons was not preached in Dunoon, but 
delivered in the presence of King James at some point during the royal 
visit of 13 May-4 August 1617. It sets out Boyd’s vision of the roles of 
bishops and kings in a well-ordered hierarchical Christian society.“ His 
text is Ecclesiastes 12:11: 


The words of the wyse ar as goads and as naillis fastened by the Lords of 
assemblees, given from one pastour. 

This sentence with three going before and three following closes up that 
excellent wark of Salomon, called Ecclesiastes, the everlasting monument 
of his repentance. In my speech heirupon let none exspect the fructes of 
curiositie, neither that I have made any state or cawse of state, or persone 
in state a marke off propositione; neither that this actione salbe replete 
with selected phrases taken from philosophs, poets, histories, fathers; nor 
with the supplement of uncouth toungis; nether that I sall tere [ie. use 
up]* the tyme be making relatione to antecedent or consequent words, 
albeit this verse have respect to both. [WQ XX, fo. 131] 


The resultant sermon stands in a stark stylistic contrast to Boyd’s 1608 
letter to the king and some of his other sermons, for the allusions here 
are exclusively Scriptural. The exposition of the text is, however, char- 
acteristically systematic: 


That the words may be more cleir: in thame there be three subjectes, three 
attributs, three actiones, three affects, three degreis, ather expreslie uttered, 
or necessarlie understoode. Subjects; wyse, Lordis, pastor. Attributs; to the 
wyse words, to the Lordis assembleeis, to the pastor unitie. Actiones; the 
wyse speakes: the Lordis fastins: the pastors gives. Effects: what gives 
the pastor? what speakis the wyse? What fastens the Lords? The pastor 
gives facultie to the wyse to speak and to the Lords to fasten—the wyse 
speakis words of motion lyk goads and wordis of cohibitione lyke naills: 
the Lords fastens those words to stand for religione and maners to the 
governement of spirituall and civill republicks. [WQ XX, fo. 131v.] 


He does allow himself one Greek and two Hebrew words,“ and after 
admonishing monarchs not to ignore the words of the prophets, he 
excuses himself for quoting Seneca when admonishing the bishops: 


wilds of Argyll when he says that Boyd’s mouth (voice) was as mellifluous as those of 
Amphion and Orpheus in making the wild animals come to him: Arthur Johnstone, 
Epigrammata (Aberdeen, 1632), 31. 

“ WQ XX, fos. 131-43v. 

* This word, presumably from Latin tero, is unrecorded in OED. 

4 kat’ éCoynv [par excellence]; bagnalim [lords] and assupoth [assemblies]. Bag- 
nalim is a graphic representation of the plural of baal, the Yiddish-derived digraph gn 
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the nature of the subject Lords called bagnalim, simpillie meaneth masters 
or lords of inferiour herdmen, and by figure praesidents and governours 
of concils and conventiones. As I have alreadie given a terror to princes, 
so heir would I no lesse terrifie thir Lords incase they transile [i.e. cross]*” 
the bounds of modestie, and oppresse the inferiours, remembering that the 
oppressed may mak appellatione, and this is it ‘albeit thair be many who 
ar called Lords, yit unto us thair is onlie one Lord Jeus Christ’ and albeit 
sumequhat besyd my promise, yit produce I this one litle sentence off the 
tragick poet ‘omne sub regno graviore regnum esf * all power is subject to 
hier power: and let nane think that ever thair salbe some Judah or Simeon 
laiking to cutt off the thombs off Adonibezek. [WQ XX, fo. 134] 


He voices his concern that ministerial candidates be well chosen, ‘wyse 
in three respects, ‘self wyse, by nature...sute wyse, by prayer...search 
wyse, be tryell (as a preacher)’: 


I give my request unto all off the episcopall place and societie, whom I 
have schawin to be bagnalim asuppoth, masters of assemblies, that they 
try iff these who cumes in questione have thire thrie sorts off wisdome, 
speciallie the first, whilk is naturall witt, maist evidentlie kything the selfe, 
and quhairupone the other two must be builded: for albeit a man both 
pray and preach, with zealle and lerneing, yit iff he want this first wit, 
quhairunto sall I compare him? [WQ XX, fo. 135v.] 


Two striking similes, involving ill-applied gold leaf and badly dyed 
cloth, hammer the point home. God having been given His due, Boyd 
devotes the latter third of his sermon to the king, asking ‘What rob- 
berie then sall it be to give unto Caesar that belangs to Caesar; haveing 
warrand off both frome this same one pastor? I know how difficill it is 
upon this poinct saiflie to saill betuix the Scylla off unthankfulnes, and 
the Charibdis of flatterie [WQ XX, fos. 138v.-139]. We might question 
whether the bishop really avoids his Charybdis: 


Sir I give unto your most sacred, and incomparable earthlie majestie that 
that is your owne: to be pastour immediatelie nixt unto Jesus Chryst, in 
the feild and pasturage place of this michtie monarchie, whereunto he hes 
made yow his viceregent and great Leivetennent. Think not Sir this ane 
submisse title to call your majestie pastour. This is the stile that the king off 
heavin takis unto himselfe. ‘I am that gude pastour’ and that is given unto 
him in this my text, whillas he is called one pastour. [fo. 139] ...justlie, and 


or ng being used to represent ’ in 16th- and 17th-century Christian Hebrew. Personal 
communication from Prof. Wout van Bekkum, Groningen. 

4” Transile, from Latin transilio, is unrecorded in OED. 

‘8 Seneca, Thyestes, 612. 
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be calculatione we may say that this is the yeir that sounds the trumpet 
of jubile from your majesties most happie coronatione: and justlie may 
we call your m[ajestie] that peiceable alced® bird, who hes hatched the 
egg of peace not for fyfteine dayis, bot for fyftie yeiris. Hes not our nobles 
ended all thair bludes® and deidlie feides? Our commones have turnit 
thair swords into syths: our burgessis restis under the shaddowes off the 
greene treeis. Our bordoures have left thair violent ryding: our hielands 
thair thifteous reiving: our yles thair traiturowss murthering. Quhat rests 
then, bot that we who ar praelats, and preachers, and churchmen should 
sing with a loud voce ‘gloria in excelsis ‘glorie in the hiest places, peace 
in earth, and goodwill toward men’? [WQ XX, fo. 141v.] 


Yet despite such exalted jubilation, Boyd’s final words strike a very 
different note, for after fulsomely expounding five royal-pastoral pre- 
rogatives, 


as goads not to pray, not to punge, for that were currenti addere stimulum, 
to bidd a mad man run, bot to praise, I crave pardone to give unto him 
three sentences as naills off cohibitione, homines enim sumus, we ar bot 
men. 

The first, Quhat hes thow o man that is not given unto thee? 

The nixt, I said ye ar Gods, bot ye sall die lyk men. 

The thrid, How dieth the wyse man as the foolle? 

Now in the mids of the memorie of death, let ws fall downe before the 
Lord of lyffe and call for long and blessed dayis unto this our gratiouss 
Soveraigne. [WQ XX, fo. 142v.] 


Boyd’s awareness of human mortality is given full rein in his two majes- 
tic, undated ‘funeral sermons generall, which are worthy of inclusion in 
any anthology of Scottish prose. One is notably Biblical in its quotations 
and references; he states that he preached it ‘in my ordinar church of 
Dunoon from my ordinar pairt of scripture... Bot I have changet many 
both words and sentences to draw it to the pertinencie of funeral’ [WQ 
CIV, fo. 165]. As revised, the sermon contains well chosen quotations 
from Horace, Vergil, Ovid, Lucan” and of course Seneca. Boyd's text 
is again from Ecclesiastes: 


2 An odd spelling of ‘[hJalcyon, the kingfisher; ‘halcyon days’ are a fortnight of calm 
weather at the winter solstice (see Ovid, Metamorphoses, XI, 741-48). 

°° Acts of bloodshed. 

5L In the closing paragraphs, talking of Christ, he says: “The qualities of this guyd must 
be as the qualities of a generall or Imperator of a wordlie warre: which ar prudence, 
magnanimitie, vigilance, presence and charitie. First prudence. Not to expone or set his 
suldarts to unnecessar dangers. Magnanimitie. That he may be a terrour to the enemie 
and hartening to his suldarts. Lucan the poet of Corduba sayeth ‘cogit tantos superare 
labores, summa ducis virtus the high courage of the captan maketh grit difficultees to 
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To everething thair is a sessoune, and a tyme for evere thing under the 
Sun. 

I am not here to speak unto the deade separat from sense, bot to the 
liveing, sensibil of things spoken. Therefore to yowe who have eares to 
heare I give out my falloweing speech that I have thocht fitest for such 
occasione to move ilk one of us in all oure dayes to provide for oure 
last entrie in the scene of the tragedie of this lyff: that we may cum in 
richtlie clothed and personat; playeing oure pairt, speciallie in the last 
act, convenientlie and courageouslie, and so have the approbatione of the 
gret outgivar and playmaister, the omnipotent and immortal GOD, and 
applause of all beholderes, Men and Angells. [WQ XX, fos. 165v.-166] 


This stage-play image reappears in Boyd’s other funeral oration, on Ps. 
103:14-16,” where classical references seem almost to outnumber those 
to the Scriptures. It is clear that the intended audience would have had 
to be highly educated. The peroration concludes not with the Bible but 
with Socrates and Vergil, and Boyd notes in the margin ‘Memorandum. 
That this gud nicht is onlie competent to a nobil or one of grit worthe’ 
[WQ CIV, fo. 164]. But he has a powerful message for those same nobles 
(who often ordered huge funeral processions and built great tombs):° 


Suppone the liveing would both remember the dead in thaire owne tyme, 
and also leive upon thame everlasting monumentis: what profite could 
cum the dead thareby? Wherefore serveth these old pyramids, obeliskes, 
statues, labyrinths and the rest of that sort, evin that mairvellous tomb set 
up by Artemisia in rememberance of her husband Mausolus with the rest 
of the sumptuous monumentis yit used in thire [i.e. these] tymes. For iff 
the dead be in heavin; and suppone they could see all such magnificence, 
as thay cannot ‘for Abraham knows us nocht, would it eik any thing to 
thair glorie? No, for as the licht of ane candle can add nothing to the 
bewtie of the sune; no more can all the glorie in the world eik a dram 
weicht to that glorie that is in heavin. And if any will reply and say, O bot 
it makis thame knowin to those who lives on earth, I answere first with 
the wyse ‘nosce teipsum know thy selfe; and the tragick ‘Illi mors grauis 


be ovircum. And it is said that ane armie of hairts led by a lyone is more terribill than 
an armie of lyones led by ane hart’: WQ XX fos. 177v.-178. The proverb comes from 
Plutarch, Moralia, 187d7, one of the Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata, attributed 
to the Athenian general Chabrias. For the Lipsian resonances of Boyd's military imagery, 
see Allan, Philosophy, 75-7, and especially notes 91 and 92 thereto. 

52 WQ XX, fos. 145-54v., and, with occasional rephrasings, WQ CIV, fos. 146-64. 

°° See, for example, the ample discussion and plates 49 and 50 in Brown, Noble 
Society, 260-70; a lavish late-17th-century funeral Brown does not cite is described in 
James Fraser, Chronicles of the Frasers: the Wardlaw Manuscript, ed. W. MacKay (SHS, 
1905), 507-9. 
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incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus ignotus moritur sibi’ that man dyes 
ill who deeis knowin to all men but misknawin be himselfe. ... Before I 
give my intended exhortatione I can not but with prophane Lucian go to 
the resolutione of a vaine quaestione (whereof I take occasione of those 
words ‘the withering grasse and fadding flowres’ spoken of heir by the 
psalmist tuiching the venust [i.e. charming] and beawtifull portract of men, 
whither there sall be any difference betuix the pleasant and unpleasant 
efter death. [WQ XX, fo. 149v.] 


He then recounts Menippus’ judgement on the identicality in death of 
the beautiful Nireus and the hideous Nersites, from Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead no. 25, and, from no. 12, Menippus’ bleak comments on 
the bare skull of Helen of Troy, beginning ‘Is this the thing that maid a 
thowsand schipps to be transported from Greece?’ [WQ XX, fo. 150v.] 
Yet, as so often in Boyd, we find a humane gentleness underpinning 
the harshness of his Calvinist Stoicism: 


Bot let all our care and solicitude be, not to faird [i.e. paint] or forme those 
sinfull and schamles facis of our bodies; bot to redintegrat and reforme 
the spiritual visages of our soules to the livlie image of the immortal God, 
that wee may be holy and innocent: Let thame be anoynted with the graces 
of Jesus Chryst, that wee may be humill and patient; let thame be accom- 
panied with the sweit smelling savour and perfum of the holie spirit, that 
wee (representing the oyll of Araon)** may both have contentment with 
ourselfis, and be charitable to otheris. [WQ XX, fo. 151r.-v.] 


As Michael Wallace’s funeral poem (with its tribute to Boyd’s ‘friend- 
ship and truly fatherly love’) also indicates, charity to others was clearly 
a keynote of Boyd’s character. Earlier in this sermon, Boyd had again 
referred to the great theatre of life: 


Frome Epictetus that excellent Stoick, thair may be collected a good les- 
sone heirupon, bot by translatione frome bewtie to actione. 

He sayeth: in ane comick or tragick play it is not in the power of the 
actors to take any habit or persone that thay pleis, bot onlie in the will 
of the play-maister, who gives out the spectacle; it is onlie proper to the 
actors to play weill the part given unto thame, that they may returne 
with approbatione off the the maister and applause of the beholderis, for 
if the play-maister send into the scene a king with his rob, and begger 
with his rags, a philosophe with his stole, and a foole with his hoode; 


5 Seneca, Thyestes, 401-3. 

55 Lucian, Loeb edition, 8 vols., 1913-67, vii (ed. and tr. M. D. MacLeod), 170-5, 
142-55; the latter passage was clearly familiar to Christopher Marlowe. 

5° The allusion is to Ps. 133, which in turn alludes to Exodus 29:7. 
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since the begger cannot make himselfe the king, nor the foole make 
himselfe a philosophe, let thame onlie in thaire owne given habite do 
the thing requyred of thame; that is, whatever be thy persone, play the 
part weill; for so soone as they go behind the vaile, the habite is shakine 
off, the persone is changd and both becume alyke. Quos fors distinguit, 
mors facit esse pares.” 

To make a short redditione of this similitude. Blissed is that man, wha, 
whatever place he be put into in this world, is first content thairwith, and 
then dischargis it in such a forme, as may please that great play-maister, 
the liveing God, and procure applause off the spectators who hes seene 
the actis of his lyfe, and thairby may be moved to follow his exemple. 
[WQ XX, fos. 146v.-147] 


We saw Boyd use this image in the peroration to his 1601 exhortation 
to the Glasgow synod; and his plague sermon of 1604 had ended: 


So albeit in the hindmest scene and act of mortalitie in this present 
tragedie, we seme to be personat, and clothed with the abilyements of 
beggers, yit when oure pairt is played, oure persone deponed [i.e. laid 
aside], and rags removed we sall be fund to be the children of princes. 
[WQ CIV, fo. 60] 


He had even used a theatrical image in his 1608 letter to the king, when 
warning James that ‘a conformitie off the Bischops of Scotland with 
England’ was a financial impossibility for the impoverished Kirk: 


albeit the Maister off the play may give pairtis at his plesour, and entrie 
in the theatour, yit, before ether the actouris be personat richtlie for this 
scene, or spectatouris for joy off the act be moveit to give applause, mony 
of those quha, in the utermost off their power hes assistit that State, as it 
was limit in our Generall Assemblie, sall lose thair best and last.” 


It is possible that Boyd encountered real theatrical performances, per- 
haps in France (where neo-Senecan tragedy was much cultivated), since 
he may well have lived there between graduating and being appointed 
to Eaglesham in 1592.” But we have seen that he was familiar with 
Lucian’s Dialogues, not least Menippus, or the Descent into Hell, which 
contains the following observation: 


57 ¢ 


Whom chance distinguishes, death makes equal’; this is from Emblem 99 of Guil- 
laume de la Perriére’s Morosophie (Lyons, 1553). 

° Eccles. Letters, i, 135-6 (Craven, p. 58). 

5 No trace of him has yet been found; unfortunately, the records of the university in 
Bourges, so popular with Scots, including the bishop’s relatives James, Mark Alexander 
and Robert Boyd, are not extant for 1585-92. 
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I suppose you have often seen these stage-folk who act in tragedies, and 
according to the demands of the plays become at one moment Creons, 
and again Priams or Agamemnons; the very one, it may be, who a short 
time ago assumed with great dignity the part of Cecrops or of Erechtheus 
soon appears as a servant at the bidding of the poet. And when at length 
the play comes to an end, each of them strips off his gold-bespangled 
robe, lays aside his mask, steps out of his buskins, and goes about in 
poverty and humility....That is what human affairs are like, it seemed 
to me as I looked.” 


This is exactly the spirit of ‘A dialog from Lucian schoweing mannes 
death and judgement;”! as Boyd chose to entitle his fine verse translation 
of the tenth Dialogue of the Dead, featuring that ‘scornfull and profane 
Menippus’® whose contempt for worldly concerns the preacher was 
so fond of citing. Boyd worked not from the original Greek but from 
the Latin translation by the obscure Martinus Bolerus Brettonus.® The 
bishop’s version, which tones down two of the more risqué passages, is 
given in full as Appendix B below. 

In the manuscript, the Dialogue is immediately followed by the Eccle- 
siastes-inspired sonnet “Vanitie. We have seen enough for it to be clear 
that these two vernacular poems are not, pace Robert Wodrow, what the 
bishop ‘diverted himself with in his younger years,® but are intimately 
related to his beliefs and preaching throughout his life. Andrew Boyd 
died on 21 December 1636, and therefore did not witness the fulfilment 
of his fears about the wrongheadedness of royal persecution of noncon- 
formity. In 1633 he had welcomed Charles I to Edinburgh with jubilant, 
energetic Latin hexameters full of classical allusions, accompanied by a 
sadly wooden vernacular version.® Although this is a genuine panegyric, 


© Lucian, Loeb bilingual edition, 8 vols., 1913-67, iv (ed. and tr. A. M. Harmon), 
101. 

61 WQ CIV, fos. 63-66v. 

€ WQ CIV, fo. 28, quoted on p. 402 above. 

& First published at Strassburg, 1530, and subseqently included in Luciani Samo- 
satensis Opera, published at Lyons in 1549 ‘apud Joannem Frellonium, a magnificent 
folio of Latin translations by many scholars, including Erasmus and St Thomas More. 
Bolerus’s version of the tenth dialogue, ‘Of Charon and Hermes, was much reprinted, 
inter alia in Dialogi Selectiores (Basel, 1576), with a Greek parallel text. 

64 My notes to Appendix B record Boyd’s deliberate omissions and the evidence that 
his copytext was Bolerus. 

& Craven, p. 72. 

See note 3 above. Boyd’s protégé Michael Wallace was amongst the many other 
Scottish poets who paid homage to Charles; see Appendix A, note. The bishop’s Latin 
text is a remarkable achievement for a man who in his 1625 letter to Robert Boyd (see 
note 4 above) had already claimed that ‘effoeta hac aetate fatiscunt musae’ [the Muses 
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unclouded by any words of priestly warning such as we have seen in 
the bishop’s other writings, its opening shows the systematic mind of 
the preacher Boyd at work: 


Begin my Muse, his cradle countrey tell: 

His parents next: and what one himsell: 

What luckly lot from water, aire, and land, 

Fortune hath hatcht, and put into his hand: 

What mind, what strength, what sundry sorts of grace 
Forth-shew themselves into his royall face: 

And last, my Muse, I wish I might be led 

To tell what kinde of Queen came to his bed. (9-16) 


Boyd's ensuing burst of proud Scots patriotism quickly gives place to a 
flood of boundless basileiolatry and optimism, amid which he manages 
yet again to denounce both sacrilege and the Papist foe: 


This glansing gem Religion is to thee, 

To soules profane a mortall enemie. 

Having this Captain, thou needest no[t] to ken 

The proud, nor any sacrilegious men: 

Therby break boldly in the Roman camp, 

And under-foot the three-fold crown may stamp. (149-54)° 


Boyd’s joyful conclusion was given the lie by the invasions and counter- 
invasions that succeeded one another after 1637: 


Eternall peace the heav’ns to us promits, 

And more than we could wish with words or wits, 
When English shall not Scottish countrey spoile, 
Nor Scottish unto English give the foile. (219-22) 


The eirenic bishop would have been horrified by the upheaval and 
slaughter of the War of the Three Kingdoms; and yet we can be sure that 
this neo-Stoic Calvinist’s equanimity would not have been thrown into 
disarray. Humanely convinced of the folly and vanity of this sublunary 


grow weary in this worn-out age], but the Scots-English rhyming couplets are neither 
an accurate translation nor good poetry; see, however, Dana F. Sutton’s stimulating 
discussion of this characteristic disparity between Latin and vernacular versions of 
public poetry in numbered para. 5 of his Introduction to ‘John Leland and Nicholas 
Udall, Poetry for the Coronation of Anne Boleyn (1533)’ [http://www.philological. 
bham.ac.uk/boleyn/intro.html, accessed 23 Aug. 2007]. 

* Referring to the Papal tiara. The Latin original makes the meaning and syntax 
rather clearer: ‘Gemma tibi, cujus primum capiaris amore/ Relligio sincera, animis 
inimica profanis:/ Qua duce, sacrilegum tu tela Typhoea temnis:/ Necnon Romulidis 
audax irrumpere castris,/ Papicolasque suis miseros expellere tectis. (113-17) 
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world, Andrew Boyd knew that the true purpose of man’s earthly sojourn 
was to ensure that the soul would, to quote his Lucian translation, ‘pas 
but perrell to the yonder syd. This chapter ends, therefore, with the 
beautiful sonnet in which this least worldly of Scottish prelates gave 
succinct expression to his deepest convictions about this world: 


VANITIE® 
Crave not on earth too long that thow may leive, [live 
Nor wiss grit welth whill heir thow doth remane; [wish 


For everie day thow dois thy God bot greive 

And welth is provin by wissdome to be vane: 

This to be true King Salomon makis plane 

Who far surmontit all that went before 

In building, planting, silver, gold and gaine, 

In scheip, in ky, and everie kynd of store, [cattle 
In musik, mirth, in glansing worldlie glore, 

Into a thousand concubines, and wyves, 

In perfyt wit, which I think mekle more: 

What hairt can wiss, theirin his days he dryves. [passes 
Yit fand, when everie plesoure was complet, 

That all was vane and vexing of the sprit. 


Appendix A 


In d Andreae Bodii Argatheliae Episcopi celeberrimi hominisque omnibus 
charissimi obitum 


Quis Bodii Argadiae praesul meritissimus oris 
Doctissimusque et optimus 
Qui fuit, ad funus celebrandum epicedia digna 
Afferre vates est potis? 
Quis Maro, virtutes animi, decora inclyta mentis, 5 
Dotes et omnes gratiae, 
Naturamque, uno congestas pectore, possit 
Apto referre carmine? 
Vix Phoebus satis ipse potens, omnisque Aganippen 
Chorus sororum quae colit. 10 
Ergo se canat ipse, suis se versibus ornet, 
Clarus poeta nam fuit. 


8 WQ CIV, fo. 68. Boyd uses the characteristically Scottish interlacing rhyme scheme, 
and a fair amount of ‘Castalian’ alliteration. Craven, p. 76, reproduces the anglicised 
transcript made by Wodrow, who entitles it ‘A dialogue from Lucian’ 
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Seu libuit Latias in carmina ducere Musas 
Metrove ludere patrio; 
Ergo sibi ereptum patria Musaeque Latinae 15 
Flent, veste amictu lugubri. 
Namque erat iste decus Musarum et Apollinis ingens; 
Cunctis politus artibus. 
Plebs, patresque illum lugent, nam patribus ille 
Plebique erat charissimus. 20 
Ictum omnes symmistae, illum sibi deflet ademptum 
Ecclesia, et respublica. 
Quens totum impendit sese dum vita manebat 
Bono utriusque consulens. 
Consilio, meritis, doctrina, moribus ingens 25 
Utroque lumen et decus. 
Flebilis illius mors cunctis, nec magis ulli 
Quam flebilis facta est mihi. 
Fovit amicitia quem primis semper ab annis 
Amore et usque patrio. 30 
[fo. 71v.] Hoc luctum lenire tamen solamina possunt, 
Quod laude et annis sat factus 
Clauserit extremam felici morte senectam 
Fama quodusque perpete 
In terris vivat, vitaque perennis honore 35 
Fruatur inter coelites. 


Notes 

9. Wallace refers to the Aganippe commonplace in the short prefatory verse to his 
Gunpowder Plot poem (see below). 

14. Metrove: MS Metove. 

17. ‘decus...ingens’: a quotation from Andrew Melville, STE®ANIZKION (Edinburgh, 
1590), 43, where the words describe the poet-king James VI. 

19. Patres, patribus: this word is used to mean the aristocrats who made up the 
privy council. 


The poem is recorded on fo. 71r.-v. of Michael Wallace’s autograph 
volume of scriptural and commemorative Latin verse (NLS, Adv. MS 
19.2.25). The metre is a specimen of dicolon distrophon, in which each 
line of Heroic hexameters is followed by one of iambic dimeter. It is 
used by Horace in Epodes 14 and 15, and George Buchanan employed 
it for his paraphrase of Ps. 81. While Wallace would have been familiar 
with these examples of the metre, none of them is remotely funereal. 
The German humanist Johannes Posth (1537-97) used it for an epigram 
in which an ecstatic King David welcomes his paraphrasist Buchanan 
into heaven; printed as the penultimate of the liminary verses found in 
Georgii Buchanani Scoti, poemata omnia (Edinburgh, 1615; STC (2nd 
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edn.) no. 3990) edited by John Ray, this was quite possibly known to 
Wallace. But there is an earlier Scottish use of the metre for an epicedion, 
which will also have been known to Wallace—the sixteen anonymous 
lines ‘In obitum clarissimi et fortissimi ducis Guilelmi Wallace, quem 
Edwardus primus Anglorum Rex, sibi traditum, supplicio Londini 
affecerat, Carmen. This poem is first found at the close of the prefatory 
matter to the 1594 Charteris print of The lyfe and actis of the maist illuster 
and vailzeand campioun, William Wallace, Knicht of Ellerslie, mainteiner 
and defender of the libertie of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1594; STC (2nd edn.) 
no. 13150), and appears in every subsequent edition down to 1700. It 
is possibly the work of the publisher’s son Henry Charteris, principal 
of Edinburgh University from 1599 to 1620, who was succeeded by 
Andrew Boyd’s cousin Robert Boyd of Trochrig. 

Michael Wallace (d. 1641) attended the grammar school in Kilmar- 
nock, the Boyd family seat (NAS, CC9/14/3, unfoliated). He studied 
at Glasgow, and it was as “Michael Valesius, in academia Glasquensi 
[sic], Philosophiae professor’ that he published an important poem of 
430 hexameter lines on the Gunpowder Plot, In serenissimi Regis Iacobi 
Britanniae Magnae, Franciae, Hibernie &c Monarche, ab immanissima 
Papane factionis hominum coniuratione, liberationem foelicissimam, 
Carmen ‘Exyaptixov (London, 1606); this poem has been edited by 
Estelle Haan in her “Milton’s In Quintum Novembris and the Anglo-Latin 
Gunpowder Epic, part IT, Humanistica Lovaniensia, 42 (1993), 368-401. 
Wallace became minister of Kilmarnock in 1610 (H. Scott (ed.), Fasti 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae, 7 vols. (2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1915-), iii, Pres- 
bytery of Irvine, p. 104) but retained strong links with his university, 
on whose behalf (as Michael Vallas) he delivered a fiercely patriotic 
‘Panegyricum of 166 lines to Charles I on 18 June 1633 (Academiae 
Glasguensis XAPIXTHPION (Edinburgh, 1633), sig. B2i-C2), in which 
he recycles some lines from his Gunpowder Plot poem. Unlike Andrew 
Boyds Carmen Panegyricum, Wallace's poem scarcely even alludes to 
‘Britannia, and remarkably, celebrates William Wallace (and nobody 
else) when trumpeting the defeat of Edward I’s plans to abolish the 
Scottish crown (67-71). 

The minister’s royalist sympathies were nonetheless strong, and his 
son Robert (d. 1675) would be appointed bishop of the Isles in 1662. 
On 24 July 1617, Wallace's 308-line Carmen Panegyricum to James VI 
had been the only poetic homage paid to the king at Paisley and was 
duly printed in The Muses Welcome (Edinburgh, 1618), 262-70; the 
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MS original is to be found in NLS, Adv. MS 19.2.25, along with two 
epigrams printed in Sir William Mure of Rowallan’s True Crucifix for 
True Catholics in 1629. These directly precede the penultimate item, 
Wallace’s funeral tribute to Andrew Boyd. The final poem is an epigram 
in praise of John Scot of Scotstarvet and the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum 
(Amsterdam, 1637), from which anthology Wallace, like Andrew Boyd 
and many others, is absent. 

Wallace’s handwriting deteriorates startlingly in these last two items, 
and this, combined with bleed-through of ink and the fact that several 
phrases and lines have been scored out and second thoughts written 
in above, makes the epicedion for Boyd difficult to read. I am indebted 
to Mr Ian Cunningham and Prof. Roger Green for friendly assistance 
in deciphering and translating this text, and to Dr Henry Howard for 
resolving a final outstanding problem. All infelicities are, of course, my 
own responsibility. 


Appendix B 


A dialog from Lucian schoweing mannes death and Judgement 


Charon Mercurius 
CHA: Tak head: for this I saye unto yowe all, 


Oure bote, yea see, is riftie, waik and small: [full of fissures 
And iff to any syd it sall inclyne, 

Both passengers, and it the self will tyne. [lose 

For on the schore grit numbers I perceave 5 


And many burthens on youre bakes to have. 
Bot iff with these the bote yea cum intill, 


I fear yea rewe, iff wanting swiming skill. [rue 
MER: Tell Charon howe the mater we may guyde 
To pas but perrell to the yonder syd? [without 10 


CHA: I tell yowe, naked yea must cum ilk one 
For with such wechts my bote receaveth none. [impedimenta 
My counsell, Mercure, is to thee therefore 
Such neidles things to leive upon the shore. 
Then first let this be gritest care to thee 15 
Nane to receave except he naked be. [fo. 63v.] 
Stand at the scales, designe thame all thy sell [ladder, identify 
And naked thame unto the bote compell. 

MER: As thowe hast saide, so Charon sall we do. 
Bot who be yon who first is cumming to? 20 


MEN: 


MER: 


CHAR: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


LAMP: 


MER: 


DAM: 
MER: 


DAM: 
MER: 


MER: 
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Menippus I; behold both skirp and club [scrip (bag) 
Cleukles I am, & threwe thame in the dub. [cloakless, marshy 
lake 


Enter Menippus: best of all art thowe, 

And sit besyd the schip governer nowe, 

And tak the place of all the places best: 25 
Sit high, that thowe may luike on all the rest. 

Bot who is yon so faire nixt let me try. 

Even of Megara, Charmolaus I. 

Bewtie, thik hoare, thy rosie cheiks, and skin [hair 

Schak aff. Nowe weile: thowe fitlie may go in. 30 
And who is yon in purple doth proceid? 

With diademe and croune upon his heid, 

Majestik: tell who art thowe, for I speire. [ask 
Lampichus, king of Gelons, I am heir. 

Why came thowe hither with ilk wechtie thing? 35 
Naked to cum besemeth it a king? [fo. 64] 

Not king, but deade: asyd those things thow lay. 

Behold, my riches I have cast away. 

Both pryde and arrogance thowe must cast aff, 


Too grit a burthene for a litle scaph. [boat, skiff 40 
Only my croune, and royall robe I crave. 
No, no: thowe must thame leive amang the leave. [rest, others 


Then be it so. What wold thowe more with me? 

For I have all cast aff, as thowe may see. 

Yit crueltie thowe must reject, & rage, 45 
Ire, violence that thowe culd not assuage. 

Naked before thee Mercure nowe I stand. 

So enter in the scaph, I thee command. 

Bot who art thowe, so fleschie, and so fat? 

Damasias the giant, I am thatt. 50 
So it appeares: before where thow hade bene, 

In wrasling places wrasling have I sene. 

Truth, Mercure: bot nowe naked cum I out. 

Not naked, big with so much flesch about. 

Schak aff that flesch: for surlie this I think: 55 
Iff thowe set in thy foote, the bote will sink. 

Crounes, prases quit. DAM: Nowe thair is no remeid, [praises 

Bot I to be as uther who ar deid. 

Now wele thowe art, far better to be licht. 

Mak haist and pas unto the bote aricht. [fo. 64v.] 60 
Thowe Crato, cast away thy grit ritches, 

Thy delicacie, and thy sottischnes; [effeteness 
And tak not with thee any epitaph 

Or dignitees that may press doune the scaph: 

Leive noble blude: to glorie bid adewe, 65 
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Prases that citees gave to thee anewe: [in plenty 
Statues, and sumpto'us tombs thowe sall discharge: [unload 
Thair memorie the burthen will inlarge. 

All this I do, bot sore aganes myne hairt. 

What can I do? for this must be my pairt. 70 
Bot why cumes thowe with glorious trophees here? 

Victorious signes for nowe thowe must not beire. 

I vanquist, nobile acts I did, for that 

I this grit honoure from the citees gat. 

Leive trophees on the earth, peace is belo, 75 
No neid of arms thare is where thowe must go. 

Bot who is yon before me whom I see 

Pretending by his habite gravitie, 

His wrinklie browes contracted all with cair 

With long and bussie beard is standing there? [bushy 80 
A philosoph, o Mercure, he doth seme 

Bot I, a jugler full of triks him deme. [fo. 65] 

Denude him, Mercure, then thow sall be sure 

Such things to sie as laughter sall procure. 

Shake aff thy habite first, and all cast by 85 
That latentlie within thy vesture ly. [secretly 

O Jupiter! o what grit arrogance, 

What stryff, vaneglorie and what ignorance, 

What questiones, what disputationes, 

Perplexitees and quhat novationes, linnovations 90 
Vane laboure, gukings, and what trifling toyes [foolish talk 
This man within his vesture he convoyes. 

By Jove, he also gold and pleasure hes, 

With impudence, with ire and sottischnes; 

Albeit thowe wold from me thame all conceile, 95 
Yit that thowe hade thame all I knewe richt wele. 

Let lees be gone; and thy ambitione pas, [mendacities 

By which thowe thought that best of all thow was. 

Except we mak thee of these burthens schort, 

The gritest galay will not thee transport. 100 
It is thy will that all thir I depone; [lay down 

So have I done and all the things ar gone. 

What sall we do with this his beard so grit? 

So long, so ruflie, and so uglie, it [fo. 65v.] [shaggy 

Off wecht appeares to be thrie pund and more. 105 
Wele saide: let it be cut away therefore. 

Bot who sall scheave my beard away fra me? [shave 
Menippus sall a barbour be to thee: 

Upon the taft Menippus sall it lay [thwart 

With schipping aix he sall it cut away. 110 
Better it were that we a sawe suld tak 

For that to us wold griter laughter mak. 
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The aix will serve. MEN: More cumlie I thee tell 

Deliv’rd of so foule and stinging smell. [acrid 

Will thowe that I tak sumwhat off his brees? [eyebrows 115 
Do so: he liftes thame to his browes thowe sees. [forehead 

Why greites thow wretch? I think death do’th [weepst, frighten 
thee fray. 

Go to the bote and mak no more delay. 

Yit sumthing hes he Mercure is more sade 

Then any thing before that he hath hade. 120 
What is't, Menippus? MEN: It is flatrie such 

As in his lyff to him maide profite much. 


And thowe, Menippus, quite thy libertie [quit 

Off loftie speech, joy, magna[ni]mitie. 

Menippus, suld thowe nowe behave thee thus 125 
To scorne and laugh at all the rest, and us? 

No no, bot keip thame, licht thay ar, a iote; [jot 


By wechtines thay will not harme the bote. [fo. 66] 

And Rhetor, quit thowe thy loquacitees, 

Similitudes, and thy procacitees: linsolences 130 
Give barbarismes, and periodes gud nicht, 

Quit wechtie words. RHET: Now all ar out of sicht. 

Nowe all is wele; slak towes, the anchore haile, [ropes; raise 

Tak in the scales, and then set up the saile. 

Thowe, mariner. Stand at the ruther fast. [rudder 135 
Blyth lat us be till all the flude be past. 

Why greit yea, fooles? And thowe philosopher, 

From whom thyne hoares and beard newe cutted were? 

Mercure, this is the thing that doth me grive: 

I thought that soules eternalle suld live. 140 
He lees. Sum uther maters do appeare [lies 

His greiff to move. MER: Tell thame that I may heare. 

Thir ar the cawses. He will not cum at 

Such daintie suppers as before he gat, 

Not able nowe yung schollers to deceave 145 
By wisdome, that thair money he may have: 

Bot lat him lee, and fenyee as he will, [feign 

This is the mater doth him all the ill. 

Menippus, ist not grevous to thy hart, 

That thow thyself nowe dead with uthers art? 150 
That death suld truble me I never thocht; 

I ran to death as quiklie as I docht. [could 

Whill this we speik, I think myne eares do[th] move 

A crying grit upon the earth above. [fo. 66v.] 

Yea certanlie Menippus, not in one 155 
Bot into many pairts grit cryes ar gone. 

Togither sum convene, and saying thus, 

Nowe let us laugh, for dead is Lampichus 
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And many clatring wyves his wyff about; [shrieking 

His bairnes, to be destroyd with stones, brocht out. 160 
To Diophant the Rhetor sum give praise, 

On Cratoes funerall who gives the phrase; [speech 


The mother of Damasias also 
With uther women unto murning go. 
Bot O Menippus, none doth thee deplore; 165 
Thowe onlie lyes in quietnes therefore. 
MEN: Not so, O Mercure, for ere it be long 
For me thair sall be hard a wofull song; 
When men unto the buriall me bringes 


Both doges will bark, & corbees clap thair wings. [crows 170 
MER: O stout Menippus! Nowe, since we ar here 
Go all, and at the judgement place compere. [appear (in court) 
The ferrier and I may not remane, [ferryman 
Ma to transport we must go back agane. [More 
MEN: Saile happile, O Mercure, we sall pas 175 


Unto the place where thy directione was. 
Why do yea stay? For we must all be try; 


Accordingle sall panes be underlyd. [Fittingly; submitted 
to 

By egles, craiges, and wheles must be content [rocks; wheels 

To have ane everlasting punischment. 180 

DEO GLORIA 


Notes 
For the editions of Bolerus mentioned, see footnote 63 above. 

2. ‘riftie’: Greek bxdca8pov (‘somewhat rotten, in Liddel & Scott), Bolerus ‘cariosa’; 
but Gavin Douglas had written ‘sa ful of rifts’ in Eneados VI.vi.63 when translating 
Vergil’s ‘rimosa in his description of Charon’s boat, Aeneidos vi.413-14. 

9. MER: marked, oi vexpot (the dead) in the Greek, and ‘Mortui’ in Bolerus 1549. 
The 1576 Basel bilingual edition marks ‘Ne.’ in the Greek, but merely ‘M? in the Bolerus, 
which could be misinterpreted as meaning ‘Mercurius. 

17. scales: Greek ånoßáðpa (gangway, boarding ladder), Bolerus ‘scalae. 

22. dub: Greek eig tiv Aipvny, Bolerus ‘in paludem (into the marshy lake). 

28. Boyd has omitted ‘whose kiss was worth two talents’; Charmolaus was clearly a 
male prostitute. 

29. Boyd has omitted ‘your lips, kisses and all. 

34. king of Gelons: Greek TeA@@v topavvos, Bolerus ‘Geloorum tyrannus. Boyd 
has not put the hypermetric ‘king of the Gelons, because he is familiar with the form 
‘king of Scots. 

40. scaph: the Greek is rop®yetov (ferry), but Bolerus has ‘naviculam. 

73. CRA: in Greek, Ztpatnydcg (general); Bolerus’s text attributes this speech to Cra- 
ton, and lists no General in the opening dramatis personae; the Greek in Basel 1576 
nonetheless has “Ltpo’ in the text to indicate the speaker. 

86. latentlie: antedates OED. 

100. galay: Greek nevtnxdvtopog, Bolerus ‘quinqueremis. 

104. ruflie: not in DOST. Greek Acouov, Bolerus ‘hirsuta. 

105. thrie pund: Greek névte vai (five minae), Bolerus ‘trium minarum’. 
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113. MEN.: thus assigned by Bolerus; the Greek gives these lines to Mercury. 

114. foul and stinging smell: Greek xıvåßpav (he-goat-smell), Bolerus ‘hircino 
foetore’ 

115-16 brees... browes: Greek tv d6gpbav...t0 pétonov; Bolerus ‘superciliis... fron- 
tem. Boyd's use of ‘browes’ for ‘supercilia in 79 is inconsistent. 

127. MER.: so in Greek; in Bolerus 1549, this is assigned to Menippus. 

130. procacitees: antedates OED. 

135. Thowe, mariner: Greek © moped (O ferryman), Bolerus ‘tuque nauta. 

144. Boyd has omitted ‘or go out at night, unknown to all, with his cloak wrapped 
over his head, and go the round of the brothels. 

147. Bot lat him lee...: This line is an effective addition, not found in the Greek or 
Bolerus. 

152. docht: past tense of ‘dow; to be able. 

154. the crying is impersonally heard in the original: Greek &kovbetat, Bolerus 
‘exauditus est. Boyd has kept it passive but has personalised it, and forgotten to make 
his verb singular. 

155. MER: in the 1576 Basel print, the Bolerus version gives ‘MENIP; though the 
Greek text is correctly assigned to Mercury. 

159. clatring women...about: Greek ù yov adt0d ovvéxetar npòç TOV yoVaKOV 
(his wife is surrounded by the women), Bolerus ‘illius uxorem mulieres circumstre- 
punt. 

160. his bairns: Boyd has simplified the original ‘his recently born children being 
pelted with stones by the other children (Bolerus: ‘illius pueri nuper admodum geniti, 
multis lapidibus a pueris obruuntur’). 

164. women: MS woman. 

169. When men unto the buriall: The Greek unequivocally states that the dogs and 
crows are performing the burial; but Bolerus’s translation, ‘audies canes miserabiliter 
latrantes propter me; & corvos alas concutientes, quando ad sepeliendum me convenient, 
makes Boyd's interpretation (just) possible. 

170. doges: MS dges. 

179. egles: Greek yimac (vultures), but Bolerus ‘aquilas’; ‘craiges: Greek Bove, 
Bolerus ‘lapides. The references are to the sufferings of Tityos, Sisyphus and Ixion in 
Hades. 

180. In the original, Menippus’s closing lines mention judgment and list possible 
punishments, but end ‘and the life of each of us will be revealed’ (Bolerus “Vniuscuiusque 
autem vita examinabitur’). While the syntax of Boyd’s paraphrasing is mysterious, his 
highlighting of—everlasting—punishment, and his writing of ‘Deo Gloria immediately 
thereafter, are eminently Calvinist. 


Appendix C 


The following is a list of the Wodrow Quarto MSS of Boyd in the NLS. 
The present writer is preparing an edition of Boyd’s writings. 


i. WQ XX 

- fo. 101 Schort replyis to a fewe perverting sentenceis given out be a 
roman professor to seduce simple souleis. 

- fo. 117 Letter of 22 Sept. 1629 to Archbishop Spottiswoode. 

- fo. 125 Letter to king of 25 April 1608 from Bath. 
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- fo. 131 Sermon on Eccl. Chap 12 v.11 [preached before James VI in 
1617] 

- fo. 145 Ane funerall speech generall [on Ps. 103; Wod Qu CIV con- 
tains a slightly reworked version, see below] 


ii. WQ CIV 
- 1. fo. 3v. Exhortation on 1 Peter 4:7-11 to synod of Glasgow, 11 Aug. 
1601. 
- 2. fo. 16 Declaration of the causes of a fast holden in the city of 
Glasgow, 22 Aug. 1604, with a sermon therafter [on Ps. 90:12, begin- 
ning on fo. 31]. 
3. fo. 63 A Dialog from Lucian [in verse]. 
4. fo. 68 Vanitie [sonnet]. 
- 5. fo. 70 Discourse on Ps. 19:11-13 undated, in Scots. 
6. fo. 79 Sermon on Ps. 13:3-6 undated, mostly in Latin. 
- 7. Sermons [brief compendium in Scots, expositio verborum and 
animadversiones in Latin] on Ps. 6, given in Dunoon, 1616: 
fo. 82 vv. 1-3, 8 Sept. 
fo. 84v. vv. 4-7, 21 Sept. 
fo. 87 vv. 8-10, 29 Sept. 
— 8. Sermons (as above) on Ps. 10:1-6, Dunoon, 1617: 
fo. 93v. vv. 1-6, 7 Sept. 
fo. 96v. vv. 7-11, 14 Sept. 
fo. 98 wv. 12-15, 21 Sept. 
fo. 100 wv. 16-18, 28 Sept. 
- 9. fo. 103 Sermon in Scots on Ps. 15 v.ultimus, pars ultima “He that 
doeth these things...; Dunoon, 2 Aug. 1623. 
- 10. Sermons in Latin, on 1 Peter 2, Dunoon, 1627: 
fo. 112 wy. 1-2, 27 May. 
fo. 114v. vv. 3-5, 29 July. 
fo. 117 v. 5, 5 Aug. 
fo. 119 vv. 6-8, 19 Aug. 
fo. 121v. vv. 9-10, 1 Sept. 
fo. 124v. vv. 11-12, 16 Sept. 
fo. 127v. vv. 13-16, 23 Sept. 
- 11. Sermons in Scots, on Ps. 78, Dunoon, 1630: 
fo. 131 vv. 14-16, 15 Aug. 
fo. 135v. vv. 17-22, 22 Aug. 
fo. 140 wv. 23-5, 12 Sept. 
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fo. 142v. vv. 26-9, 19 Sept. 
- 12. fo. 146 A Funerall speech generale, on Ps. 103:14-16. 
- 13. fo. 165 Another Funerall sermon, on Eccl. 3:1. 


The author would like to thank Dr Pamela Giles for comments on 
earlier versions of this chapter, Mr Ian Cunningham for ensuring the 
accuracy of the Greek quotations and their diacritic markings, and Dr 
Joseph Marshall of the NLS for tireless assistance in locating material, 
and above all, for drawing the author’s attention to Michael Wallace 
and his manuscript volume of poems. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE 
SCOTTISH BURGHS, 1603-1638 


LAURA A. M. STEWART 


It is now two decades since Michael Lynch’s edited collection, The Early 
Modern Town in Scotland, attempted to ‘help set the agenda’ for Scottish 
urban historians. Never intended to be ‘the last word on the subject, 
The Early Modern Town encouraged scholars to look afresh at familiar 
highways, such as the Reformation or urban institutions, and to take 
detours down the little-explored byways of comparative works, the civil 
war period, or economic development.' Lynch's early modern Scottish 
burgh was a socially and politically complex entity, where many of the 
continuities taken for granted by earlier generations of scholars were 
exposed as too simplistic to be meaningful. Far from being the habitual 
victims of their exploitative landowning neighbours, many burghs wel- 
comed what was often a mutually beneficial relationship. Ambiguities 
and tensions did arise, but these were, as often as not, the result of 
kingly interference disrupting the local balance of power.’ Fault-lines 
sometimes existed in urban society between merchants and craftsmen, 
but closer study of the wide variations in social structure between one 
burgh and the next rendered this dichotomy little short of a ‘fallacy?’ 
Of particular interest to Lynch was the point at which the burghs 
began to shed their medieval characteristics and take on a truly ‘early 
modern’ aspect. A number of features seemed to be common enough 
amongst the burghs to suggest that the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries were the crucial period in this respect. James VI and Ps 
long reign saw a vigorous attempt by the crown to reassert and extend 


1 M. Lynch, ‘Introduction: Scottish towns, 1500-1700; in M. Lynch (ed.), The Early 
Modern Town in Scotland (London, 1987), 4. 

2 Lynch, ‘Introduction, 19-24. See also Keith M. Brown’s contribution to that collec- 
tion, ‘Burghs, lords and feuds in Jacobean Scotland; especially p. 103. 

> Lynch, ‘Introduction, 10-14, 26-7; M. Lynch, ‘Whatever happened to the medi- 
eval burgh? Some guidelines for sixteenth and seventeenth century historians, Scottish 
Economic and Social History, 4 (1984), 5-20, at pp. 12-16. 
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its authority; the result for the royal burghs was interference in their 
affairs ‘on an unprecedented scale’* At the same time, population growth, 
price inflation and the expansion of overseas trade effected subtle shifts 
in the socio-economic structures of individual burghs. Centuries-old 
institutions of urban government were adapted to the new social reali- 
ties, but power remained firmly in the hands of the merchant elite.° 
The crown was not oblivious to these changes and sought to cash in by 
taxing an expanding urban middling sort, whose prosperity was based 
on activities previously not encompassed by the customary forms of 
assessment. Complicating matters yet further was the aftershock of a 
Reformation that, in Lynch’s view, smashed the self-perception of burgh 
communities where civic and religious imagery had melded into one.’ 
Implicit in Lynch’s work is the idea that by the closing years of James's 
reign, these fundamental developments had brought the early modern 
burgh into existence. While it was arguably more socially, politically and 
economically dynamic than its medieval predecessor, the early modern 
burgh was also beset by insecurity and uncertainty. 

Lynchs work shifted the focus of the lens that historians had used 
to view the early modern burgh, yet the sharper, brighter image he 
revealed has inspired surprisingly few scholars.* While studies of Eng- 
lish boroughs have proliferated, particularly in the post-Reformation 
century, only three of Scotland’s fifty-plus royal burghs—Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Glasgow—have received serious scholarly attention in the 
period covered by this chapter.’ Many of Scotland’s seventeenth-century 


4 M. Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 1500-1625) in Lynch (ed.), Early Modern 
Town, 57, 58. 

> Lynch, ‘Introduction, 16; Lynch, ‘Whatever happened to the medieval burgh?’ 
7-8, 12. 

é Lynch, ‘Introduction, 17; Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 72-3. For a detailed 
study, see L. A. M. Stewart, ‘Parliamentary taxation in Edinburgh, 1606-16377 in 
S. Adams and J. Goodare (eds.), Scotland in the Age of Two Revolution (forthcoming). 

7 Lynch, ‘Introduction, 14-15; M. Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation (Edinburgh, 
1981), 26-38, 187-91, 215-16. 

8 ‘Simple neglect’ of the early modern town by historians was noted over twenty 
years ago: Lynch, “Whatever happened to the medieval burgh?’ 6. 

° English works are too numerous to list here, but the usual starting point is P. Clark 
and P. Slack (eds.), Crisis and Order in English Towns, 1500-1700 (London, 1972). Lynch, 
Edinburgh, details the capital’s history from the Reformation to the 1580s. L. A. M. 
Stewart, Urban Politics and the British Civil Wars: Edinburgh, 1617-1653 (Leiden, 2006), 
examines Edinburgh’s political and religious culture before and during the civil war 
period. E. P. Dennison, D. Ditchburn and M. Lynch (eds.), Aberdeen before 1800: a New 
History (East Linton, 2002), is a wide-ranging study of a burgh that, in many respects, 
could not have been more different from Edinburgh. A history of Glasgow provides 
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burghs had populations lower than the average modern comprehensive 
school, but the Scottish Burgh Survey series, which Lynch helped to 
pioneer, has shown that even some of the smallest communities pos- 
sessed a profound sense of their urban character. The growing list of 
works produced by the Burgh Survey not only suggests possibilities for 
investigating change and continuity in urban communities over long 
time periods, but also indicates scope for the kind of comparative works 
that Lynch himself called for. 

Historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, unlike their 
counterparts of the fifteenth century, do not struggle with a lack of 
source material."’ At least twenty-two of Scotland’s royal burghs have 
usable political or financial records from the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Printed extracts exist from the records of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Stirling, Dundee, Perth, Peebles, Lanark, Kirkcudbright, Rothesay, 
Lochmaben and Glasgow, although their quality varies greatly.” Many 
more have sasine registers or protocol books, suggesting possibilities 


an overview, rather than a detailed investigation, of the burgh’s pre-civil-war history: 
T. M. Devine and G. Jackson (eds.), Glasgow, vol. i: Beginnings to 1830 (Manchester, 
1995). Important articles by T. C. Smout are still worth consulting, although they 
overstate Glasgow’s ‘rise’ in the 17th century: “The Glasgow merchant community in 
the seventeenth century, SHR, 47 (1968), 53-71, and “The development and enterprise 
of Glasgow, 1556-1707; Scottish Journal of Political Economy, 7 (1960), 194-212. A 
detailed study of Cupar is stronger on the post-1700 period than on previous centuries: 
P. Martin, Cupar: the History of a Small Scottish Town (Edinburgh, 2006). 

© Although they are primarily archaeological surveys intended to inform future 
urban development strategies, the surveys also provide a broad historical context. Recent 
surveys, covering some of the smaller royal burghs, include E. P. Dennison, S. Stronach 
and R. Coleman, Historic Dunbar: the Archaeological Implications of Development (Edin- 
burgh, 2006); E. P. Dennison and R. Coleman, Historic Linlithgow: the Archaeological 
Implications of Development (Edinburgh, 2000); E. P. Dennison and R. Coleman, Historic 
Forfar: the Archaeological Implications of Development (York, 2000). 

1 M. Lynch, “Towns and townspeople in fifteenth-century Scotland, in J. A. F. Thom- 
son (ed.), Towns and Townspeople in the Fifteenth Century (Aldershot, 1988), 173. 

12 The Scottish Burgh Records Society has printed records, of varying quality, for 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Lanark, Peebles and Stirling. The Bute Soci- 
ety Record Series has printed records for Kirkcudbright and Rothesay. Ayr’s burgh 
accounts, 1534-1624, have been published by the Scottish History Society. A court and 
council book for Lochmaben, covering most of the 17th century and beyond, has been 
published by the Scottish Record Society. Much remains in manuscript, however, even 
for those burghs with reasonable printed records, such as Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 
Manuscript records dating from this period exist for at least twelve burghs in NAS, B 
series. NAS inventories for this series also indicate if records are held in local archives 
(as they are in Perth, for example). St Andrews University Library holds records from 
several Fife burghs. This chapter deals with the first half of the 17th century, but very 
little work has been carried out on the period from the civil wars to the Union, when 
burgh records are even more substantial. 
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for investigations of property holdings in a period that seems to have 
been marked by a vigorous urban property market." Four leading 
burghs, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dundee and Perth, have particularly 
good council records, as do a number of other prominent burghs, such 
as Stirling, Haddington, Dunfermline and Linlithgow. The creation of 
a distinctively urban political narrative for this period is a credible 
proposition, especially when the contribution of the burghs to national 
bodies is considered. Scotland’s royal burghs, which held their privileges 
directly from the king, nominated their own representatives to attend 
parliaments, sat in parliaments as an estate in their own right and met 
regularly in their own forum, known as the convention of royal burghs. 
Although historians have recognised the political role played by the 
royal burghs, there has been a tendency to focus on isolated issues 
regarded as most likely to excite the interest of wealthy merchants, 
such as taxation or monopolies." The contribution of the merchant 
elite to Scottish parliamentary activity has been investigated by Alan 
MacDonald,” but nobody has yet undertaken a detailed study of the 
issues that merchants discussed amongst themselves, as evidenced by 
the records of the convention of royal burghs.’* 

As this chapter will emphasise, it seems unsatisfactory to assume that 
the leading burghs characterised the Scottish urban experience, and it 
is these larger centres that have hitherto been the focus for historians. 
Edinburgh, in particular, with its unique political status as capital, a 
near-monopoly on Scottish foreign trade and a tax bill some 170 times 
that of the smallest burghs, really cannot be taken as representative 
of anywhere except itself.” Fortunately, relatively abundant sources 
do survive for smaller centres. The Fife ports are of especial interest. 


3 J. J. Brown, ‘Social, Political and Economic Influences on the Edinburgh Merchant 
Elite, 1600-1638 (University of Edinburgh PhD thesis, 1986), chs. 4-5. A property 
market seems highly likely in Edinburgh, but little is known about other burghs. 

4 The potential strength of the burghal estate is indicated in J. Goodare, “The Scottish 
parliament of 1621) Historical Journal, 38 (1995), 29-51, at pp. 34, 36. For taxation see 
J. Goodare, ‘Parliamentary taxation in Scotland, 1560-16033 SHR, 68 (1989), 23-52. The 
particular interest taken by the burghs in grants of monopolies and patents is discussed 
in Stewart, Urban Politics, 141-7. 

3 A. R. MacDonald, The Burghs and Parliament in Scotland, c.1560-1651 (Alder- 
shot, 2007). 

16 RCRB (4 volumes for this period). The manuscript originals are in NAS, B 
series. 

17 See the burgh extent roll for 1606, ECA, Extent Rolls, 1601-30; Stewart, Urban 
Politics, 1. 
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Despite their diminutive size, these compact communities may have 
possessed a particularly strong sense of their historic civic status and, 
due to extensive mercantile links with continental Europe, surprisingly 
well-informed populations.’ An even deeper understanding of society 
and culture, not only in the ports but also in two other important Fife 
centres, Cupar and St Andrews, could be ascertained by supplement- 
ing town records with those of the church. Burntisland, for example, 
has the kind of comprehensive town council and kirk session records 
for the mid seventeenth century that would enable a detailed study of 
the interaction between secular and religious institutions.” There is, 
however, a clear bias towards the south and east of the country in the 
surviving sources. Records exist for the northern burghs of Montrose, 
Elgin, Banff and Inverness, but it is unclear, as yet, whether they are 
sufficiently rich to provide a contrast to the dominating presence of 
Aberdeen.” 


* * * 


Lynchs work highlighted key areas where the early modern burgh 
differentiated itself from its medieval predecessor. The effects of rapid 
population growth, which affected much of Europe in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, were the most obvious. Between Ref- 
ormation and civil war, Edinburgh's population at least doubled. Over 
25,000 inhabitants crammed themselves onto the narrow, windy ridge 
that formed the core of Edinburgh’s Old Town, making the capital about 
twice the size of Dundee or Aberdeen, and larger than the Irish capital, 


18 The cluster of burghs on the north side of the Forth liaised with one another on 
particular issues, such as the erection of lights on the isle of May: RPC, 2nd ser., iv, 
636. Fife’s urban centres, which acquired the new structures of the reformed church 
early, were hostile to the Five Articles of Perth and regarded as staunch supporters of 
the Covenant: P. G. B. McNeill and H. L. MacQueen (eds.), Atlas of Scottish History to 
1707 (Edinburgh, 1996), 386, 392. 

1 Such an approach is currently being undertaken for early modern Perth by Prof. 
Margo Todd. 

2 There are printed extracts for Banff, Elgin and Inverness: The Annals of Banff, 
vol. ii, ed. W. Cramond (New Spalding Club, 1893); The Records of Elgin, 1294-1800, 
2 vols., ed. W. Cramond (New Spalding Club, 1903-8); Records of Inverness, vol. ii, 
ed. W. Mackay and G. Smith Laing (New Spalding Club, 1924). Manuscript council 
minutes exist in Angus Archives for Montrose and in Moray Council Heritage Serv- 
ice for Elgin. Alastair Mitchell and John Barrett intend to publish material detailing 
Elgin’s experience of civil war. An outline of this project can be found in J. Barrett and 
A. Mitchell, “Elgin’s love-gift: civil war and the burgh community, Scottish Local His- 
tory, 68 (Winter 2006), 46-51. 
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Dublin, or the major English provincial centres, such as Norwich or 
Bristol. Glasgow, with a population of over 7,000 at the turn of the cen- 
tury, grew by about 50 per cent over the next five decades.” Population 
growth in the larger burghs strained communal resources, especially in 
relation to poor relief, and rendered the traditional single urban parish 
unworkable.” About the conditions in most royal burghs, which had 
fewer than 2,000 individuals living within their bounds, almost nothing 
is known.” Sudden population growth, even if it amounted to no more 
than a few dozen new households, may have been a bigger shock in 
small burghs, where an individual could conceivably recognise every 
member of his or her community by sight and where public funds 
were never bountiful. Large burghs such as Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
had bigger challenges to address than small towns, but they also had 
greater resources to dip into. 

Another key feature of Lynch’s early modern burgh was the develop- 
ment of a new social elite whose wealth was created or greatly enhanced 
by property speculation and money-lending. The innovative tax on 
annualrents unveiled in 1621 was designed to tap the urban reservoir 
of wealth hitherto untouched by traditional forms of assessment. Pre- 
liminary investigations suggest that while Lynch was right to see the 
burghs as the estate with most to fear from royal fiscal innovators,” it 
is unlikely that all burghs broke into a cold sweat over the annualrents 
tax. A list of thirty-eight burghs paying the 1630 tax separately from 
their shires indicates that over 70 per cent of that amount came from 
just eight burghs. The largest sum came, predictably, from Edinburgh, 
followed in distant second place by Aberdeen. For smaller burghs, the 
annualrents tax probably began to hurt only after 1633, when the records 
show middle-ranking centres such as Inverness, St Andrews, Kirkcaldy 
and Ayr paying relatively large amounts.” A wider study of the Scottish 


21 Stewart, Urban Politics, 1; Smout, ‘Glasgow merchant community, 54. 

2 L. A. M. Stewart, ‘Poor relief in Edinburgh and the famine of 1621-1624; Inter- 
national Review of Scottish Studies, 30 (2005), 5-41; G. DesBrisay, E. Ewan and H. L. 
Diack, ‘Life in the two towns, in Dennison, Ditchburn and Lynch (eds.), Aberdeen. 

2 Valued Rents of Burghs, 1639, in McNeill and MacQueen (eds.), Atlas of Scottish 
History. 

2% Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 73. 

3 NAS, accounts of parliamentary taxation, E65/14, E65/17. See also Stewart, ‘Par- 
liamentary taxation in Edinburgh. The author is working on a study of taxation and 
government during the civil war period. 
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burghs is needed to ascertain whether the ‘distinct burgh interest’ 
evident in the covenanting period was generated, at least initially, by a 
distinct burgh aversion to the crown’s escalating financial demands. 
For Lynch, the increasing burden of taxation was linked to the larger 
issue of crown intervention in local affairs. This, more than any of the 
features outlined above, was the decisive factor in ‘hastening the process 
of the reshaping of the medieval burgh.” Royal burghs were, at one and 
the same time, potent symbols of the king’s authority and a potential 
threat to the practical exercise of his power. Town councils had, over 
many years, acquired a level of autonomy that could make them difficult 
to control. Although councils were by no means democratic in any mod- 
ern sense, the process of attaining council membership did involve levels 
of political participation denied to rural inhabitants. Other aspects of 
urban life provided opportunities for people to meet and share opinions. 
Burgesses continued to convene in the traditional head court, at least 
in smaller burghs such as Linlithgow and Burntisland, into the 1640s. 
Like all royal burghs, Burntisland’s council had become self-electing by 
the early seventeenth century, but the elections for procurator-fiscal, the 
constables and other minor officials were remitted to the head court in 
1614. Even in Edinburgh, where size precluded such conventions, the 
town council still thought it necessary to meet with an amorphous body 
of prominent inhabitants, known as the ‘neighbours.** The incorporated 
guilds were also entitled to hold regular meetings of their members, 
where the solidarity within, if not between, crafts could make them 
politically influential.” For the crown, getting the right people in post 
at the top of the urban political hierarchy was the key to maintaining 
order in Scotland’s urban centres. The remainder of this chapter will 
explore the nature of the town-crown relationship during the first few 
decades of the seventeenth century and assess whether increased stress in 


26 D. Stevenson, “The burghs and the Scottish Revolution, in Lynch (ed.), Early Modern 
Town, 167. The importance of the burgh commissioners in covenanting government 
has been confirmed by J. R. Young, The Scottish Parliament, 1639-61: a Political and 
Constitutional Analysis (Edinburgh, 1996). 

7 M. Lynch, “The Scottish early modern burgh, History Today, 35:2 (Feb. 1985), 
10-15, at p. 15. 

8 NAS, Linlithgow council minutes, 1640-59, B48/9/2, p. 10, Burntisland council 
minutes, 1611-15, B9/12/3, fo. 95v., Burntisland council minutes, 1643-6, B9/12/8, fo. 
6lr.; Stewart, Urban Politics, 42-4. 

» For a study of one such incorporation, see H. M. Dingwall, “The emergence of 
an elite craft: the Incorporation of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 1505-c.1680, Chapter 8 
above. 
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that relationship was a significant factor behind the crisis that overtook 
Charles I’s Scottish regime in 1637. 


* * * 


During the half-century or so before the outbreak of the British civil 
wars, the annual Michaelmas elections held throughout the royal burghs 
were, according to Lynch's thesis, one of the foci of a ‘selective royal 
interventionist policy to establish firmer royal control over urban 
populations.” James VI and I was by no means the first Scottish ruler 
to harbour such ambitions, but the need to reassert the crown’s spiritual 
and temporal authority had become urgent as a result of a series of 
mid-sixteenth-century disasters—regencies, female rule, foreign inter- 
ventions, Reformation, civil war. Woven into the discussion of this was 
a reassessment of the role of noble patrons, whose relationships with 
burghs were, in Lynch's view, broadly positive, especially when con- 
trasted with the ‘heavy-handed intervention’ of the crown.*! As Lynch 
himself acknowledged, however, the triangular relationship between 
burghs, landowning neighbours and the crown was a complex one; 
this was no simple story of nobles in white hats riding out to defend 
vulnerable burghs against the black-hatted representatives of the king. 
Stresses in the relationship between town and crown often related to 
wider political concerns involving particular noble families. The ‘high- 
water mark’ of crown interference in burgh elections was the 1580s, 
with Perth and its erratic patrons, the ultra-Protestant Ruthven family, 
the exemplar of how a burgh could find its own liberties jeopardised 
by close involvement with someone who had fallen out of royal favour. 
At least seven other leading burghs, including Edinburgh, Dundee and 
Perth, also experienced interference in their electoral procedures during 
that decade. However, this was not so much a determined crown attack 
on burghal independence as a reflection of how burghs could provide 
another forum in which the factionalism of the early years of James's 
adult reign could be played out.” 

By the time parliament met in the summer of 1609, the unpredict- 
ability of burgh elections was just one problem amongst many that the 
government felt it needed to address. The government's attempt to bring 


% Lynch, ‘Early modern burgh, 15; Lynch, ‘Introduction, 17; Lynch, “The crown and 
the burghs, 58-9, 61. 

31 Lynch, ‘Introduction, 17, 21. 

32 Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 56-8, 62-3. 
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some measure of uniformity to burgh elections, of which more below, 
has been overshadowed by the better-known act of the same year for 
establishing justices of the peace. Given the context of a crackdown 
against disorder in the Borders in 1608-9 and a punitive expedition to 
the Isles in the summer of 1608, the parliamentary programme of 1609 
strongly suggests an ambitious agenda to overhaul the mechanisms of 
Scottish local government right across the kingdom. It is not the pur- 
pose of this chapter to assess whether English-inspired justices of the 
peace were successful,” but it is worth briefly considering their impact 
on the burghs. They could have been problematic had the crown been 
able to nominate its own officials to carry out certain functions previ- 
ously reserved to burgh officials. Town councils were instead given the 
right to act as justices within their own bounds, including the power 
to nominate their own constables.” This greatly reduced the potential 
for trouble within burghs, but did nothing to address conflict between 
burghs and justices of the landward shires. In 1612, the privy council 
supported a complaint, made by the justices of Linlithgowshire, that 
the magistrates of the burgh of Linlithgow had refused to convene with 
the justices at their quarter sessions, give their oath to the bench, or 
employ the same weights and measures as the rest of the kingdom.” 
Six months later, a commission, established explicitly to investigate 
controversies between justices and councils, drew up a set of articles 
safeguarding the privileges of burghs from encroachments by justices.” A 
dispute in April 1613 between Edinburgh town council and the justices 
of the shire, over who benefited from fines, was resolved in the burgh’s 
favour when the justices backed down.” It seems clear that justices of 
the peace had almost no effect on the structures of power within urban 
centres. Constables, on the other hand, were co-opted into them. It is 
likely that, even in small burghs, constables were immediately adopted 
as a useful weapon in the never-ending struggle against urban disorder 


3 Julian Goodare sees the introduction of justices as ‘the most successful civil 
scheme’ to improve local government during this period: J. Goodare, The Government 
of Scotland, 1560-1625 (Oxford, 2004), 203. In 1655, the English council of state then 
ruling Scotland believed that justices had fallen into abeyance because of the hostility 
of the sheriffs: APS, vi, II, 892. 

34 The act was ratified in 1617: APS, iv, 434-5, c. 14; 539, c. 8. 

35 Goodare, Government, 204; RPC, ix, 387, 409-10. 

36 RPC, ix, 503-4, 525-6. 

7 RPC, x, 36-7. 
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and as a means of giving a limited public role to those too lowly for 
council membership.” 

Most of the disputes about burghal jurisdiction did not relate to the 
justices, but to the sheriffs, who tended to be landowners whose fami- 
lies held the office heritably. Problems arose when the sheriff’s right to 
call on certain services from the designated head burgh of the shire 
conflicted with the town council’s view of what those services entailed. 
Such disputes were, generally speaking, of a relatively trivial nature. In 
1611, for example, the sheriff of Stirlingshire, the earl of Mar, who was 
also a privy councillor, complained that the magistrates of Stirling had 
refused to receive one of his prisoners in their tolbooth, as they were 
obligated to do, until the malefactor could be put to trial. Instead, the 
prisoner was being kept in the royal castle at Stirling, where Mar was 
hereditary keeper, presumably at the sheriff’s expense. The burgh’s refusal 
was most likely due to cost, as suggested in a similar case brought by 
the burghs of Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy in 1618. In the absence of 
anyone else to support him, the town council would have to pay for 
the prisoner’s upkeep while he was in its tolbooth. Mar’s complaint was 
upheld by his fellow privy councillors. 

A livelier dispute occurred in Dumfries in 1619, when the provost 
of the town, John Corsane, refused to imprison a rebel then in the 
custody of Robert McBrair, sheriff of Dumfriesshire (also referred to 
as sheriff of Nithsdale). Some sort of fracas ensued, involving several 
others, including a captain of the king’s guard, and resulting in one 
party allegedly chasing another down the street with drawn swords. 
King James complained that Corsane had inflicted a ‘causeles injurie’ 
on a royal officer ‘representing our persone in that shire, for which 
he ought to be imprisoned. The privy council ordered Corsane to be 
warded in the Edinburgh tolbooth and to behave in future, but less 
than two years later, the captain of the king’s guard again complained 
that Corsane’s refusal to imprison a thief had ended in uproar. Corsane 
was imprisoned a second time and fined £100.” Perhaps the significant 
thing here is the fact that neither privy council nor king attempted to 
remove him from the provostship. 


38 Stewart, Urban Politics, 32-4, 40-1. NAS, Burntisland council minutes, 1611-15, 
B9/12/3, fo. 28v. 

RPC, xii, 98-103, 488, 762. Corsane’s son, also John, was causing trouble in Dum- 
fries in 1623. Since he was not a trafficking merchant, the act of 1609 was invoked to 
bar him from elections: RPC, xiii, 152-4. 
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If the presence of a sheriff in the head burgh of a sheriffdom could 
be considered a nuisance, so could his absence. The burgh of Forfar 
lodged a complaint against the sheriff, Thomas Fotheringham of Powrie, 
in 1631, when he attempted to move his business to Dundee, where his 
own house happened to be sited. That something more complicated than 
a jurisdictional dispute was going on is suggested by the support given 
to Forfar by the earls of Crawford and Kinghorn and Lords Ogilvy and 
Spynie,” along with the burghs of Arbroath, Brechin and Montrose. 
A confused ruling from the privy council upheld Forfar’s rights, as 
instructed by King Charles, yet allowed Fotheringham, ‘during his term 
of office, to hold his courts in Dundee! *! 

Only a handful of cases in the privy council’s voluminous registers 
relate to jurisdictional disputes involving burghs, but this is hardly 
surprising. Bringing one’s grievances to the attention of central govern- 
ment could be lengthy and expensive, with unpredictable outcomes for 
all but the most well-connected pursuers. Nor is there much evidence 
that the crown consciously sought either to intrude royal officials into 
the burghs or to gain any advantage from such tensions as did arise 
between town councils and other bodies. Undermining the gamut of 
legal powers enshrined in burgh charters would have been a blunt tool 
indeed; attempting to create a new tier of local officialdom, in com- 
petition with town councils, would almost certainly have generated a 
lot of trouble for very little gain. Burgh politics undoubtedly created 
headaches for the government, but town councils were, on the whole, 
very good at the day-to-day running of their complex socio-economic 
units; they had being doing that job for centuries. The crown therefore 
had little reason to interfere directly in town council business, especially 
when other means might be found to exercise greater control of their 
procedures. This is where the other act of 1609 becomes relevant. To 
understand why this act was passed, we need to look at the conditions 
that led to its conception. 


1 George Lindsay, 14th earl of Crawford, was the first cousin of Alexander Lindsay, 
2nd Lord Spynie, while Jean Lyon, the third wife of Spynie’s father, was the aunt of 
John Lyon, 2nd earl of Kinghorn. The Ogilvys may have had an interest in the lands 
of Easter Powrie, making them neighbours of Fotheringham: NAS, Scrymgeour Wed- 
derburn Muniments, GD137/2219. Papers relating to the Fotheringhams may show 
whether the Forfar dispute was related to wider local tensions: NAS, Murthly Castle 
Muniments, GD121. 

“ RPC, ix, 137; xi, 458; xii, 98-103, 488; 2nd ser., iv, 195, 217-18, 306. 
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During the early years of the seventeenth century, a series of disputed 
urban elections triggered what Lynch has termed a ‘volte face’ in the 
government’s policies towards the burghs.” In the 1609 act, the king 
revealed his intention to bar all but ‘burgesses, actuall traffikeres and 
inhabitantis’ of burghs from the magistracy, although the statement was 
actually embedded within a larger act entitled ‘Of the Apparels of Judges, 
Magistrattis and Kirkmen. The targets of the urban component of this 
act were the local landowners who frequently occupied the provostship 
of burghs and whose presence was now considered a hindrance to the 
effective operation of burgh government. A follow-up letter from James 
was more explicit. It expressed his concern that landowning magistrates 
confused the parliamentary estates and subjected the burghs to their own 
private interests. As late as 1608, however, the crown’s attitude towards 
urban centres had seemed confused, with no clear policy emerging. An 
obscure case at Haddington in October 1608 shows James explicitly 
demanding that the burgh elect a ‘trafficquing burges’ as its provost. The 
magistrates declined to do as they were asked and, to James's evident 
fury, ‘presomed to gif unto his Majestie thair advise and opinioun.® 
Across country in the south-west, it was not landowning magistrates, 
per se, that were the problem, but specific landowners whose influence 
in certain burghs was undermining orderly government. At Dumfries 
and Annan, two members of a noble family with a long history of 
thumbing their noses at royal authority, the Maxwells, had been elected 
as provosts. The aggressive activity of the Borders commission in the 
area during that year made it certain that Annan and Dumfries would 
not be left to their own devices. Lord Maxwell and his brother (who 
were already in serious trouble with the crown) were removed, but their 
replacements, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn for Dumfries and 
Sir William Cranston, deputy lieutenant of the Borders, for Annan, were 
also local landowners. Dumfries, which had already shown its dislike 
of Cranston by nearly stringing him up in 1609, was particularly dis- 
gruntled at royal interference in its elections. Less than five months after 
his appointment, Kirkpatrick resigned the position on account of his 
‘attendance at courte} although his complaint that the burgh was ‘moir 


2 Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 64. 

2 State Papers and Miscellaneous Correspondence of Thomas, Earl of Melros, 2 vols., 
ed. J. Maidment (Abbotsford Club, 1837), i, 56-7; RPC, viii, 189, 536. Why James was 
so adamant that Haddington needed to change its provost is not yet clear; no town 
council minutes survive for this period. 
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cairles and insolent’ than ever suggests that his five months in Dumfries 
had not been happy ones. The burgh’s own suggestion as a replacement 
could have been a signal that councillors thought enough was enough. 
Sir John Charteris of Amisfield was another local landholder, but his 
appointment was successful enough to keep the privy council out of 
Dumfries’s affairs thereafter.“ 

Lynch's analysis of the 1609 act suggested to him that a crisis in the 
rich, important and previously peaceable town of Dundee had been 
the most important motivation behind the crown’s recently-discovered 
dislike of landowning magistrates. There, an unpopular crown nominee 
for the provostship, together with a renegade minister, unhappy crafts- 
men and an armed convocation of several hundred irate inhabitants, 
rendered the town temporarily ungovernable.* Further work now shows 
that Dundee was not an isolated case and that the crown’ interest in 
burgh politics was not confined to larger centres. In the half-decade 
preceding the 1609 act, Edinburgh, Dundee, Perth, Dumfries, Annan, 
Glasgow, Brechin, Montrose, Haddington and Ayr were all scrutinised 
by the privy council for electoral irregularities. With one or two possible 
exceptions, all the complaints seem to have involved the part played by 
local landowners in urban politics. A closer look at two very particular 
cases, Glasgow and Edinburgh, hints at some common elements in the 
early-seventeenth-century urban political experience: an essential royal 
authoritarianism, a latent resentment of crown interference and an even 
deeper dislike, at least amongst the elite, of popular activism. 

Problems in Glasgow first came to public attention during the sum- 
mer of 1606. “Unlawfull conventicles’ had been convened by ‘unquiet 
spirits who sought to oust Sir George Elphinstone of Blythswood 
from the provostship and bring in Sir Matthew Stewart of Minto. A 
number of Minto’s faction tried to present an unauthorised petition to 
the parliament held that summer in Perth; the council’s condemnation 


“4 RPC, viii, 608; M. Lee, Government by Pen: Scotland under James VI and I (Urbana, 
Ill., 1980), 73. John, 9th Lord Maxwell, sometime provost of Dumfries, was forfeited in 
the 1609 parliament and executed in May 1613. His brother Robert, sometime provost 
of Annan, was rehabilitated in 1617, raised to the earldom of Nithsdale and became 
a loyal supporter of Charles I. See also K. M. Brown, “The making of a politique: the 
Counter-Reformation and the regional politics of John, 8th Lord Maxwell, SHR, 66 
(1987), 152-75. 

3 Lynch, “The crown and the burghs, 64. 

46 RPC, vii, 183 (Montrose), 448 (Brechin), 448, 697 (Perth); viii, 5 (Perth), 28, 36-7, 
85, 109, 448-9 (Dumfries, Annan), 222 (Ayr). 
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of their actions seems likely to have been the spark for what became 
a violent confrontation on the burghs main thoroughfare. A number 
of privy councillors who happened to be in town were dragged into 
the fray. Lurking behind the whole debacle was the duke of Lennox’s 
claim to superiority over the burgh, which, despite being rejected by the 
king, did not prevent Lennox from trying to put his client, Stewart of 
Minto, into the provostship. Apparently the situation had deteriorated 
when Minto convinced ‘rude and ignorant’ craftsmen that the council’s 
campaign to resist Lennox’s claim was, in fact, a plot to subvert their 
rights. When the council met to resolve the disputes that had divided 
the burgh elite, restoration of the former powers of nomination held 
‘as of awld’ by the archbishops of Glasgow was mooted. Crucially, this 
suggestion was made after the king had threatened simply to remove 
altogether the burgh’s right to elect its provost.“ All disputes were appar- 
ently resolved in October 1607, when the archbishop, with the duke of 
Lennox in attendance, put forward a minor local laird, John Houston 
of that Ilk, for the provostship. A nervous town council had made hard 
choices that autumn. The king’s interference was disliked, but not as 
much as the sight of lowly sorts getting above themselves; councillors 
complained that rumours of a plot against the crafts had sped through 
the town ‘fra ane to other, until ‘it was embraced for a treuth be the 
haill ignorant multitude. In this scenario, more restrictive electoral 
procedures were the price of a return to the right order of things. 
Edinburgh’s status as capital always made its experience peculiar. The 
capital’s behaviour in an attempted coup of 1596 had prompted the king 
to appoint Alexander Seton, future earl of Dunfermline and chancellor 
of Scotland, as its provost. Royal nominations to the magistracy had 
certainly not been uncommon in sixteenth-century Edinburgh, espe- 
cially during the early 1580s. In 1593, James had informed the town 
council that his predecessors had ‘usuallie’ selected the magistrates and 
that he intended to do likewise, by nominating Alexander Home of 
North Berwick to the provostship. More curious, then, is Dunfermline’s 


“” RPC, vii, 141-2, 230, 234, 240-7, 249. Glasgow town council also complained 
that Treasurer Dunbar had misrepresented their position to the king: Extracts from 
the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, 1573-1642, ed. J. D. Marwick (SBRS, 1876), 
243-5, 249-50, 251, 254-9, 261, 268, 269. Maurice Lee asserts that James aimed to 
restore the archbishop’s rights, but if this was always the real goal, rather than simply 
an advantageous development, James was using rather elaborate means to achieve it: 
Lee, Government by Pen, 69. 

4 RPC, vii, 242; Glasgow Records, 1573-1642, 270. 
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removal from that position in September 1608, apparently against the 
inclinations of the burgh council, which appears to have benefited from 
a decade of cordial relations with the chancellor. James, it seems, had 
suddenly remembered an act of parliament decreeing that magistrates 
ought to be ‘of the estaitt of burgessis. Sir John Arnott of Birswick, 
chosen as provost the following year, was an Edinburgh burgess and 
former merchant, although he was now treasurer depute and a privy 
councillor.” Edinburgh had probably been caught up indirectly in court 
factionalism. Dunfermline’s rivals had attempted unsuccessfully to 
discredit him early in 1606. The main protagonist was the archbishop 
of Glasgow, John Spottiswoode, but the treasurer, George Home, earl 
of Dunbar, may also have been involved. In the summer of 1608, 
Dunfermline’s credit with the king was at a low ebb; that summer, the 
chancellor endured criticisms by the general assembly, refuted rumours 
spread about him at court by Dunbar and nearly became a secondary 
victim of the successful plot to remove the Catholic secretary of state, 
James Elphinstone, Lord Balmerino. Dunfermline’ loss of the provost- 
ship and his replacement by one who was regarded as Dunbar’s ‘speciall 
favourite’ may have reflected the chancellor’s weakness in the autumn 
of 1608, but his political prestige was not permanently damaged. Early 
in 1609, Dunfermline was named as a member of the English privy 
council.*° 

Burgh elections did not cease to be a prickly political issue after 1609, 
but there was a change of emphasis. An important development seems to 
have been the collective decision taken by the convention of royal burghs 
to regard strict self-regulation as preferable to kingly interference. Only 
two burghs, Dysart and Dumbarton, appear to have been examined by 
the convention for holding irregular elections between 1600 and 1609; 
between 1610 and 1620, twelve burghs were investigated, some repeat- 
edly.*! Moreover, the convention’s continued scrutiny of its members 


2 Stewart, Urban Politics, 26; Edin. Recs., v, 97-8, 204, 236; vi, 44; Eccles. Letters, i, 
163. In the first election after the attempted coup, held in Dec. 1597, James allowed 
Henry Nisbet, who been acting as provost since Home’s death in July, to continue in 
that role. For the attempted coup see J. Goodare, “The attempted Scottish coup of 1596; 
Chapter 14 above. 

°° Lee, Government by Pen, 92-4; Calderwood, History, vi, 819. 

5l The burghs were Stirling, Wigtown, Perth, Selkirk, Kirkcaldy, St Andrews, Glas- 
gow, Linlithgow, Kirkcudbright, Arbroath, Dunfermline and Inverkeithing. See under 
the index to RCRB, ii. There is a strong impression that the privy council preferred 
to let the convention regulate elections. Haddington and Kinghorn fell foul of the 
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appears to have paid dividends. Disputed burgh elections more or less 
disappear from the privy council’s records during Charles Is reign, 
despite the fact that the king asked it to enquire ‘how this Act [of 1609] 
is observed’ in August 1626.” Complaints about landowning provosts 
also seem to have all but disappeared, perhaps because disputes about 
them were being resolved in-house. In October 1613, a Burntisland 
councillor tried to nominate a member of the local gentry, Sir Robert 
Melville, to the provostship, but the rest of the council refused to allow 
it because it was ‘contrair the actis of parliament and lawis of the cunt- 
rie. Other burghs maintained good relations with powerful landowners 
by nominating them, quite legally, as ordinary councillors—the earl 
of Linlithgow was elected in the burgh of the same name in 1637. In 
general, the landowning presence in urban communities had become a 
far less disruptive one since the turn of the century. There were always 
exceptions, Perth’s stubborn affection for the Murrays, Lords Scone, 
being the best known. Yet it is telling that when Jedburgh was repri- 
manded by the convention in 1629, toleration of the undue influence 
of Sir Andrew Ker, master of Jedburgh (a relation of the earl of Som- 
erset), was only one of a number of offences that included proposing a 
surgeon for the influential position of bailie, allowing members of the 
legal profession to be councillors and convening ‘ane grit number’ of 
people for the election itself.” In truth, the 1609 act suited the merchant 
oligarchs who dominated both their own burghs and the convention, 
for it provided them with an unambiguous statement of their own 
political pre-eminence. 


* * * 


Another aspect of urban politics requiring further attention is the role 
of the church. In certain burghs, the early seventeenth century may 
have seen the flowering of a self-confident, Protestantised civic identity, 
where expectations of vigorous congregational input into the life of the 
church resonated with communities long used to concepts of communal 
action and public participation. For King James, the distinctively urban 
combination of religious self-righteousness, with the self-assurance 


reiteration of the 1609 act in 1626, but no action appears to have been taken: RPC, 
2nd ser., i, 478, 491. 

52 RPC, 2nd ser., i, 393. 

3 NAS, B9/12/3, fo. 60r-v.; RCRB, ii, 286-7; J. B. Paul (ed.), The Scots Peerage, 9 
vols. (Edinburgh, 1904-14), v, 75. 
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derived from their historic continuity, was a disaster-in-the-making for 
royal authority.” Nowhere was this sentiment more forcefully articulated 
than in Edinburgh, where the ability of zealous ministers to whip their 
congregations into a Protestant frenzy had threatened to bring down the 
king’s government in 1596. If James ultimately turned the failure of that 
attempted coup to his own advantage, he never forgot its significance 
and he never let his subjects, particularly his urban subjects, forget it 
either. A case study of the motivations behind the king’s ruthless purge 
of St Andrews town council in November 1611 might support this the- 
sis. It seems unlikely that even James would have so dramatically lost 
his renowned royal temper if the burgh’s only sin had been to block 
a recommendation for the provostship by electing ‘the self same man 
thre yeiris togidder, although the fact that the provost in question was 
called John Knox might have been additional provocation. A suspicion 
that religious and political elements were working together was hinted 
at by the king himself, who fulminated that not since ‘the sevintene 
day of December’, meaning the Edinburgh coup of 1596, had he expe- 
rienced such contemptuous behaviour. James would increasingly use 
that phrase as a verbal stick with which to beat those who resisted the 
deeply unpopular religious policies imposed on Scotland after 1617.° 

Better evidence of James’s concerns about seditious burgesses comes 
from the south-western burgh of Ayr and also dates from 1611. In Sep- 
tember of that year, the king intervened in the council's election after 
‘ane odious and seditious ryot’ committed by foolish people who were 
apt to believe ‘everie light fantasie that they happened to hear about. 
Unlike in the St Andrews case, the privy council was explicit about the 
cause of the commotion. The town’s minister, George Dunbar, with the 
purged provost and bailies, were accused of praying for the ‘deposed 
ministeri? who had been convicted in 1606 of holding an illegal gen- 
eral assembly. The following year, James recommended that the council 
imposed in 1611 be continued without election, although a month later, 
having received ‘satisfaction in that matter, the king relented and allowed 
nominations of ‘weill affectionat’ men to be made. Similar trouble may 
have occurred on the other side of the country, in Cupar. The presbytery 


4 Stewart, Urban Politics, 7, 307. The classic study of this mentality in an English 
context is P. Clark, ‘“The Ramoth-Gilead of the Good”: urban change and political 
radicalism at Gloucester, 1540-1640; in P. Clark, A. G. R. Smith and N. Tyacke (eds.), 
The English Commonwealth, 1547-1640 (Leicester, 1979). 

55 Stewart, Urban Politics, 186, n. 50. 
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of Cupar was cited in June 1611 for admitting a minister without the 
consent of their bishop. When the annual burgh elections rolled round 
that autumn, the privy council thought that ‘trouble and unquietatiour’ 
was ‘lyke to fall oute’ and ordered the election of a ‘calme and peceable’ 
burgess, Alexander Jamieson, as provost.” Here were ominous portents 
for the future of royal religious policy. Certain urban communities were 
finding out as early as 1611 that their political liberties were contingent 
on recognition of both the crown’s spiritual and temporal authority. 

James's proposals to reform Scottish worship, known as the Five 
Articles of Perth, were a disaster. It is now well known that they divided 
both individual communities and the church as a whole. After the 
clergy, it was burghs that proved particularly vulnerable to the royal 
campaign for conformity. Urban congregations could be tenaciously 
loyal to their ministers, so that when the church authorities, invariably 
as a last resort, deprived them, the cleric in question could continue 
to find both practical and spiritual support in his own parish. When 
congregations resisted the imposition of a new, conforming, clergyman, 
urban governments often did little to stop them. Knowing that they 
could not operate in any meaningful way without the consent of their 
communities, councils suddenly became surprisingly intransigent for 
bodies usually mindful of the horrible prospect of royal disfavour. James 
himself certainly recognised the extent of specifically urban opposi- 
tion to the Articles. Six months before his death, the king complained 
to his privy council that ‘in monie of the burrowis of this kingdome’ 
no obedience had been given to the Articles. He believed that it was 
magistrates who, by their open opposition to the Articles, had fostered 
‘the multitude’ in their ‘wilfull opinionis of disordour. The evidence 
suggests that James may have had a point.” 

The capital, because it was the capital, and because its nonconforming 
community was so deeply entrenched in burgh society, was James's chief 
target in what became a personal crusade against Edinburgh's most noto- 
rious religious renegades. The available evidence suggests that the only 
lay people to be pursued specifically for not conforming to the Articles 


5 A. R. MacDonald, The Jacobean Kirk, 1567-1625: Sovereignty, Polity and Liturgy 
(Aldershot, 1998), 149-50; RPC, ix, 277, 287, 635 (St Andrews), 252-3, 259, 464, 474, 
630-1 (Ayr), 259 (Cupar). 
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came from Edinburgh.” Certain other burghs also found themselves in 
trouble over the Articles. The magistrates of the Fife port of Kinghorn 
had to be leaned on for supporting their nonconforming minister, John 
Scrimgeour.” Dumbarton’s magistrates narrowly escaped censure when 
the king accused them of allowing the minister Richard Dickson, who 
had been banished there for resisting the Articles, to preach weekly in 
private houses; the council's assertion that he had only ever preached 
in his own house cannot have convinced James’s shrewd Scottish coun- 
cillors that Dickson was behaving himself.® Burntisland’s councillors 
must have known that their port had become an entry point for the 
anti-Articles propaganda being produced on Dutch printing presses, 
although it somehow managed to avoid serious attention altogether.” 

Non-cooperation with the king’s religious policies was perhaps most 
evident in Ayr. Thirteen years on from the 1611 experience, the Perth 
Articles again put the town council and its incorrigible minister, George 
Dunbar, in the spotlight. In the spring of 1624, the magistrates of the 
town were charged to appear before the privy council for failing to 
notice that Dunbar was still exercising his calling, despite having been 
deprived from the ministry over two years earlier. They claimed that 
they had not been made aware of any sentence passed against Dunbar, 
nor of a subsequent order to accept a new minister, William Annan. 
A testy privy council, which was then facing a serious political crisis 
in the capital over the Articles, admonished Ayr’s representatives for 
using ‘suche frivolous excuissis. James had been dead several months 
by the time Dunbar was finally prised out of his urban fastness and 
transported to Ireland.” 


* * * 


Further research into the crown’s relationship with the Scottish burghs 
after 1625 may show, once again, that Edinburgh’s experience was not 


5 A full investigation of the Five Articles debate in Edinburgh shows that James 
personally pursued this policy and that it caused bitter political factionalism in the 
capital: Stewart, Urban Politics, ch. 5. For more on James’s role see J. Wormald, “The 
headaches of monarchy: kingship and the kirk in the early seventeenth century, Chapter 
16 above. 

5 RPC, xii, 594, 602-4; see also Calderwood, History, vii, 412, 413, 414-24, 514, 


6 RPC, xiii, 608, 611-12. 
6! Calderwood, History, vii, 381. 
® RPC, xiii, 455-7, 474, 502, 516, 587, 590, 608, 840; 2nd ser., i, 25, 69. 
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typical of other urban centres. The later 1620s and early 1630s were 
politically very difficult in the capital. Charles made recommendations 
regarding the composition of Edinburghs town council in 1625, 1627, 
1632 and 1634, with the 1634 election in particular prompting an 
extraordinary level of comment, from normally secretive councillors 
as well as burgh inhabitants. There is a possibility that by about 1633, 
perhaps in the aftermath of the coronation visit, Charles contemplated 
the replacement of annual elections by royal nominations. A ferocious 
electoral dispute in Aberdeen in 1634-5 may have provided further 
confirmation for the king that the unpredictability of urban elections 
could threaten the political order. In the wake of the Prayer Book riots 
of July 1637, Charles's decision to appoint the highly unpopular gov- 
ernment official and former town clerk, John Hay, to the provostship 
of Edinburgh, was especially provocative given this history of royal 
interventions.” Edinburghs unsympathetic attitude towards the king’s 
religious policies almost certainly provided one of the main reasons 
behind Charles's interference in Edinburgh politics, but there were 
other problems, too. The king’s instigation of an investigation into the 
terms of its 1603 “Golden Charter’ created years of legal wrangling and 
endangered Edinburgh's rights over its vital port facilities at Leith.“ A 
new tax, of unprecedented size and duration, was granted to the king in 
1633, at a time when Edinburgh was already heavily burdened by other 
financial commitments.® The Prayer Book riots were, consequently, 
very much an Edinburgh event. The remarkable feature was not the 
reluctance of the Edinburgh merchant elite to join the burgeoning 
supplication campaign—the capital was justifiably afraid that it would 
be the atoning sacrifice, should the supplicating leadership make a deal 
with the king—but the fact that the leaders of one of Scotland’s most 
important political communities did so little to uphold their monarch’s 
authority as the crisis unfolded. 

The impression that, outside Edinburgh, direct royal interference in 
urban affairs declined under Charles’s rule does not mean that other 
burghs were satisfied with Caroline government. On the contrary, royal 


& Stewart, Urban Politics, 158, 159, 160-3, 165. For Aberdeen, see G. DesBrisay, 
““The civill wars did overrun all”: Aberdeen, 1630-16907 in Dennison, Ditchburn and 
Lynch (eds.), Aberdeen, 241. 

& For the circumstances of this charter see A. L. Juhala, ‘An advantageous alliance: 
Edinburgh and the court of James VI, Chapter 15 above. 

6 Stewart, Urban Politics, 50, 152-5, 160-1. 
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policies in other areas may have threatened something even more dear 
to the burghs than their cherished political liberties—their economic 
well-being. So little research has been carried out on the Scottish 
economy during the 1630s that the ideas put forward here must be 
regarded only as tentative. As in other matters, differences between 
the economic policies pursued by James and Charles may have been 
more of style than of substance. Economic proposals that threatened, 
or appeared to threaten, the prosperity of urban communities were not 
a new phenomenon after 1625. However, Charles does seem to have 
been more determined to maximise royal revenues and less willing to 
conciliate key interest groups than his father had been. Plans to increase 
Scottish customs duties, restrict Scottish exports, reform the currency, 
investigate the exaction of the penal statutes on a range of activities, 
such as the export of bullion, and the settling of a colony on Lewis by 
Dutchmen, which included the erection of a new royal burgh at Stor- 
noway, were treated with concern by the burghs during the late 1620s.°° 
By the 1630s, two issues in particular stand out from an abstract of the 
proceedings of the convention of royal burghs, compiled by the clerk 
of the convention (and town clerk of Edinburgh), Mr James Rocheid, 
in 1669: the king’s scheme for common fishing, which the Scots feared 
would open their waters to English fishermen, and the erosion of the 
distinctions between burghs of barony and the royal burghs. In 1631, 
the convention complained that both schemes combined would ‘render 
the brughis royall altogither of no trade.” In 1633, the royal burghs 
secured an act ratifying their privileges, with express mention of their 
exclusive right to engage in foreign trade and to deal in all manner 
of merchandise. A payment of £1,000 was made to certain unnamed 
‘freine’ who had advanced their case. The royal burghs were, of 
course, notoriously precious about their privileges and the convention 
was always vigorous in its opposition to any infringements. What does 


RPC, 2nd ser., i, 277-9; ii, 137, 336-7; iii, 95, 260; iv, 63. For the economy in this 
period, see A. I. Macinnes, Charles I and the Making of the Covenanting Movement, 
1625-1641 (Edinburgh, 1991), ch. 5, especially pp. 108-13, 116-18; S. G. E. Lythe, The 
Economy of Scotland in its European Setting, 1550-1625 (Edinburgh, 1960), 220-2; 
M. Lee, The Road to Revolution: Scotland under Charles I, 1625-1637 (Urbana, Ill., 
1985), 102-5. 

7 ACA, Abstract of the Convention of Royal Burghs, 1552-1669, 111. The conven- 
tion’s records between 1631 and 1649 are missing, although Aberdeen City Archives 
has a record of the conventions proceedings covering 1631-6. Dr Alan MacDonald is 
currently transcribing this volume. 

6 ACA, Abstracts, 119-20. 
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appear to have been a new feature of the decade was the unfortunate 
combining of a wave of new royal economic initiatives with a period 
of foreign war, a rising tax burden and a less favourable economic 
climate.” 

It was not all bad news for the burghs. That vexed issue, monopo- 
lies and patents, for example, was probably more controversial in the 
1620s than the 1630s; although there were numerous reasons for this, 
it can be argued that one of them was the continued ability of the 
royal burghs to exert political influence, at least in economic affairs.” 
In general terms, however, the atmosphere was one of mounting pes- 
simism during the 1630s. The problem for the crown was that while 
the customary opportunities for expressing opinion had been effectively 
curtailed, the commissions set up to investigate particular economic 
questions provided a forum in which the shortcomings of royal policy, 
in a key area of national life, could be debated.” As early as 1626, the 
privy council sanctioned a meeting between commissioners from the 
eastern shires and from the royal burghs, to discuss placing restraints 
on exporting forbidden goods and allowing imports of foreign victual 
custom-free. The nobles nominated as commissioners included names 
that would become synonymous with the covenanting regime—the earls 
of Cassillis and Rothes, Lords Loudoun and Balmerino.” Moreover, 
the particular policies pursued by Charles’s government were perhaps 
more obviously a concern for the royal burghs as an estate, rather than 
simply for a few of the leading towns. Innovative new forms of taxation 
brought in after 1621 chiefly affected the merchant oligarchs of the major 
international trading centres, while interference in electoral procedures 
was generally a problem for big burghs or, increasingly, for those out of 
step with the government's religious agenda. Trade was the raison détre 
of burghs, large and small, east coast or west. The Prayer Book was, 
indisputably, the trigger for mass resistance to the Caroline regime, but 
it may have been the seemingly overt threat to urban prosperity that 


© See, for example, a complaint about burghs of barony, which the convention 
intended to take forward to parliament, in 1621: RCRB, iii, 115-16. Approximately 
121 burghs of barony were founded in the period 1561-1660: McNeill and MacQueen 
(eds.), Atlas, 233. 

7 Stewart, Urban Politics, 147-8. See also Goodare, Government, 53-4, 208-12. 

7! Macinnes, Charles I and the Making of the Covenanting Movement, 107. 

” RPC, 2nd ser., i, 277. Balmerino was the son of the Catholic secretary mentioned 
above. 
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gave the burghal estate its characteristic unity in the early years of the 
covenanting experiment. 


* * * 


The early decades of the seventeenth century were, as Michael Lynch 
has established, uncertain ones for many burghs. As many of the reli- 
gious, social, political and economic characteristics that had defined the 
medieval urban community underwent profound change, the burghs 
seem to have clung all the more tightly to old ideas about how the 
community functioned. Whether these ideas turned out, under close 
scrutiny, to be more mythical than real was not entirely the point.” 
The need to find common reference points in an age of bewildering 
transformations was keenly felt. For all burghs, one obvious source of 
continuity was the institutions of government that had operated, year 
in and year out, for centuries past. This is not to say that government 
was unchanging, but its essential stability, adaptability and continued 
relevance to urban communities may prove to be one key area where 
Edinburgh’s experience was similar to that of other burghs. In the 
summer of 1618, the convention of royal burghs was in the middle of 
a period of vigorous political self-scrutiny. Dunfermline was found to 
have ‘transgressit’ the acts regarding elections and, as a result, the burgh 
had ‘not bene weill governit in tymes bypast. In setting down a new 
code of practice for the burgh, the convention used language indicative 
of the great importance given to harmony, unity and concord. These 
measures, it was stated, were intended to ensure that all Dunfermline’s 
inhabitants could live together 


in anefald freindship, guid nichtburheid and societie in all tymes cum- 
ing, as members of one body, imploying thair haill wittis to the guid 
government of thair burgh and reuling of thair commoun effaires, to the 
commoditie thairof.” 


It would, of course, be possible to argue that the political elite employed 
such language as a means of safeguarding their own privileged posi- 
tion at the top of urban society. So they probably did, but it does not 
mean that these men failed to take their responsibilities seriously, or 


73 E. P. Dennison, ‘Power to the people? The myth of the medieval burgh community; 
in S. Foster, A. Macinnes and R. MacInnes (eds.), Scottish Power Centres: From the Early 
Middle Ages to the Twentieth Century (Glasgow, 1998), 112-13, 115-16, 120. 

74 RCRB, iii, 64-5. 
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that the people they governed did not believe that these issues were 
important. In Edinburgh, it was the institutions of government that 
gave order to what could be a tumultuous urban existence, providing 
permanence in what could otherwise be an inconstant world.” Further 
research is needed, across longer time periods and including a larger 
number of burghs, to determine conclusively whether political stability 
and continuity were the defining aspects of the early modern Scottish 
urban experience. 


75 Stewart, Urban Politics, 57, 328. 
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marquis of Argyll, 369 

Campbell, Colin, 3rd earl of Argyll, 53 

Campbell, Colin, 6th earl of Argyll, 152, 
163, 166-7 

Campbell, Colin, of Glenorchy, 162 

Campbell, Jean, of Cawdor, 157 

Campbell, John, Lord Loudoun, 448 

Campbell, Sir John, of Lundy, 43 

Campeggio, count of, see Antonio, 
Giovanni 

Camserney, 28-9, 31, 34 

Canongate, 283, 287, 352, 353 

Canterbury, 73, 90, 97 

Carberry Hill, battle of, 159 
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Carey, Henry, Lord Hunsdon, 211, 217, 
353 

Carmichael, James, minister, 217 

Carnasserie, castle of, 161 

Carnegie, Margaret, 284 

carnival, 175, 182, 187 

Carswell, John, superintendent of Argyll 
and bishop of the Isles, 128, 161 

cartography, 307 

Carver, Robert, composer, 55 

Cassillis, earls of, see Kennedy 

Castle Campbell, 155, 161, 166 

Cathcart, Alan, 4th Lord, 309 

Catherine of Navarre, 226 

Cathkin, James, bookseller, 390 

Catholic earls, 298, 301, 303, 304, 305, 
314, 315, 319, 322 

Catholic League, 217, 333 

Cecil, John, 301-2 

Cecil, Sir Robert, 249, 302, 334 

Cecil, Sir William, later Lord Burghley, 
120, 217, 244, 305 

Ceres, 276 

Ceres, goddess, 290 

Chalons, 77 

Channel Islands, 375 

chapel royal, 51, 52, 54, 55, 65, 105, 238, 
373 

Charles I, king of Great Britain, 12, 46, 
49, 64, 294, 320, 333, 335, 362, 366-7, 
373-8, 397, 406, 413, 442, 446; as 
prince, 356 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 62 

Charles, duke of Lorraine, 241 

Charteris, Henry, principal of Edinburgh 
University, 417 

Charteris, Sir John, of Amisfield, 439 

Chepman & Myllar, printers, 171-2 

Chisholm, James, of Dundurn, 302 

Chisholm, Sir James, master of the 
household, 349 

Chisholm, John, 239 

Chisholm, William, bishop of Dunblane, 
132 

Christian I, king of Denmark-Norway, 
290 

Christian IV, king of Denmark-Norway, 
291, 353 

Claremont, ambassador, 356 

Clark, Alexander, merchant of 
Edinburgh, 354 

Clark, Thomas, 76 

Clement VII, pope, 62, 86, 248 

Clement VIII, pope, 248 
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Clovis, king of France, 46 

Clydesdale, 326 

Cobham, Sir Henry, 241 

Cockburn, John, of Ormiston, 286 

coinage, 44, 59, 66, 337, 447 

Coldingham, 72, 75 

college of justice, 62, 63, 383 

Colquhoun, Humphrey, of Luss, 167 

Columba, Saint, 46 

Colville, John, 248 

Colville, Robert, director of chancery, 27 

Compiègne, 58 

Compostela, 10, 71, 74-5, 77, 82, 88-90, 
97 

confession of faith, 382, 385 

convention of royal burghs, 201, 430, 
441-2, 447, 449 

conventions of estates, 229-30, 320 

Cornwall, Peter, 351 

coronation oaths, 48-9, 54-5, 286 

coronation ritual, 9-10, 45-6, 49-55, 
63-6, 278-87, 294, 389-90 

Corpus Christi procession, 194 

Corsane, John, provost of Dumfries, 436 

Counter-Reformation, 10, 126, 211, 235, 
297; see also Jesus, Society of 

coup détat, 12, 228, 272, 311-36 passim, 
378, 400, 440, 443 

Courcelles, Camille de Preau de, 
ambassador, 225, 232, 234, 360 

Cowper, William, bishop of Galloway, 
367-8, 396 

crafts, craftsmen, 3, 186, 190, 192, 194, 
200, 201, 206, 208, 209, 309, 332, 
341-2, 427, 433, 440; craft deacons, 
192, 196, 201, 203 

Craig, Thomas, advocate, 163 

Craig, William, burgess of Edinburgh, 
353 

Crail, 96 

Cranmer, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 385 

Cranston, 184 

Cranston, Michael, minister of 
Cramond, 318 

Cranston, Sir William, later 1st Lord, 
388, 438 

Crawford Muir, 60, 64 

Crawford, earls of, see Lindsay 

Crawford, Thomas, captain, 132 

Crichton, 246 

Crichton, family of, 299 

Crichton, John, of Brunstane, 284 

Crichton, Margaret, 238 
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Crichton, Robert, 8th Lord Crichton of 
Sanquhar, 249, 309, 315 

Crichton, Robert, of Sanquhar, 28 

Crichton, William, 3rd Lord, 238 

Crichton, William, SJ, 246-7, 295-310 
passim 

Cromwell, Oliver, 201 

cross-dressing, 176, 185 

crowds, 186, 312-13, 319, 325, 327, 439, 
442 

crusades, 63, 74, 78, 169 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke 
of, 197 

Cumming, Sir William, of Inverallochy, 
52, 53, 54, 55 

Cunningham, Alexander, 4th earl of 
Glencairn, 132, 165 

Cunningham, Cuthbert, 2nd earl of 
Glencairn, 53 

Cunningham, James, 6th earl of 
Glencairn, 305, 310, 322, 327 

Cunningham, Jean, countess of Argyll, 
156, 165, 167 

Cupar, 431, 443-4; presbytery of, 443-4 

customs, 337, 342, 346, 447 

Cyprus, 62 


Dacre, William, 4th Lord, 92 

Dalkeith, 281, 320, 353; presbytery of, 
184 

Dalriada, 46 

Damman, Adriaan, ambassador, 285, 
292 

dancing, 176, 181 

Danzig/Gdansk, 77, 88, 339 

Darien scheme, 192 

Darius, Sylvester, papal nuncio, 62, 63, 
66 

Dauphiné, 241 

David II, king of Scots, 21, 47, 50 

Davidson, John, minister, 280 

Dax, 88 

Dempster, Thomas, 249-52 

Denmark, 226; see also Anna of 
Denmark 

Derby, earl of, see Stanley, Henry 

Deventer, 243, 244 

Dickson, Richard, minister of 
Dumbarton, 445 

Discipline, First Book of, 125, 129, 265, 
326; Second Book of, 267, 269 

Dives and Pauper, 186 

divorce, law of, 147-68 

Donaldson, George, 90 
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Dornoch, 75 

Dorothea, queen of Denmark, 78 

Dort, synod of, 386, 388 

Douai, Scots college at, 300, 303 

Doughtie, Thomas, chaplain, 79 

Douglas, Archibald, 5th earl of Angus, 
40, 53 

Douglas, Archibald, 6th earl of Angus, 
62 

Douglas, Archibald, 8th earl of Angus, 
214, 219-23, 226, 228, 232, 234 

Douglas, Archibald, ambassador, 242, 
244 

Douglas, Archibald, of Kilspindie, 104 

Douglas, Archibald, of Whittinghame, 
224-5, 227, 229 

Douglas, Christian, Lady Home, 284 

Douglas, Gavin, poet, 108, 117 

Douglas, James, 1st earl of Morton, 95 

Douglas, James, 3rd earl of Morton, 53 

Douglas, James, 4th earl of Morton, 
regent, 54, 132-3, 135, 138, 140-4, 
164-6, 262, 263, 264-5, 266-7, 352-3 

Douglas, James, commendator of 
Melrose, 284 

Douglas, Sir James, of Strathbrock, 88 

Douglas, John, principal of St Mary’s 
College, St Andrews, and archbishop 
of St Andrews, 132, 135, 138, 141-2, 
266 

Douglas, Margaret, countess of Bothwell, 
281, 284, 285 

Douglas, Matthew, 317, 322 

Douglas, Thomas, 249 

Douglas, Will, 181 

Douglas, William, 10th earl of Angus, 
307, 308, 309, 317 

Douglas, William, 6th earl of Morton, 
282 

Douglas, William, 8th earl of, 81, 86 

Douglas, William, 9th earl of Angus, 284 

drapers, 341 

Drummond, George, of Belloch, 132 

Drummond, James, commendator of 
Inchaffray, 305, 310 

Drummond, John, 1st Lord, 27 

Drummond, Patrick, 3rd Lord, 310 

Drummond, William, of Hawthornden, 
poet, 119 

Dublin, 88, 432 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, 243 

Dumbarton, 441, 445 

Dumfries, 96, 175, 178, 183, 436, 438-9 

Dun, George, burgess of Ayr, 178 
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Dunbar, earl of, see Home, George 

Dunbar, George, minister of Ayr, 443, 
445 

Dunbar, William, poet, 33, 108, 117, 172 

Dundee, 77, 179, 337, 429-30, 437, 439 

Dunfermline, 72-3, 178-80, 430, 436, 
449; abbey of, 282, 283, 293; earl of, 
see Seton, Alexander 

Dunkeld, 33, 75, 306; diocese of, 19, 299 

Dunnottar, castle of, 306 

Dunoon, 406 

Durham, 92, 97 

Durham, James, of Duntarvie, 284 

Durie, John, minister of Edinburgh, 263, 
275 

Durie, John, SJ, 216, 225 

Durie, Robert, commendator of 
Dunfermline, 282 

Duthac, Saint, 95-6 

Dysart, 441 


Eaglesham, 399, 412 

Edinburgh, 1, 9, 12, 56, 62, 63, 65, 71, 
79, 84, 101-3, 177-80, 184, 189-209 
passim, 311, 333, 336, 337-63 passim, 
378, 428, 429-30, 444-5; burgesses 
of, 237, 316, 323, 326-7; burgh muir 
of, 177; castle of, 55, 57, 60, 66, 
164-5, 239-40, 337; magistrates and 
council of, 99, 118-19, 193-4, 197, 
200, 279, 287, 288, 312, 326, 334, 338, 
346-7, 350-1, 433, 435, 439, 445-6, 
449-50; population of, 190, 337-8, 
431-2; presbytery of, 328; tolbooth of, 
317-19, 323, 324-5, 347, 436; treaty 
of, 120; university (town’s college) of, 
6, 207, 306; Magdalen Chapel, 200; St 
Giles’ High Kirk, 99, 193, 280-1, 287, 
289, 316-19, 323-5, 346, 350; Society 
of Brewers, 342 

Edmondstone, Sir James, of Duntreath, 
326 

Edward I, king of England, 47 

Edward II, king of England, 91 

Eglinton, earls of, see Montgomery 

Einsiedeln, 77 

Eleanor Stewart, princess, 77-8, 82, 90 

Elgin, 173, 185, 431; kirk session of, 
382 

Elizabeth I, queen of England, 12, 133, 
160, 165, 211-18, 224-5, 227, 229-33, 
243, 278, 292-3, 309, 317, 352, 379; 
succession to, 115-16, 120, 297, 307, 
363 
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Elizabeth Stewart, princess, 314, 321, 
327, 351-2 

Elliot, Gilbert, surgeon, 192 

Eloi, Saint, 193 

Elphinstone, Sir George, of Blythswood, 
439 

Elphinstone, James, of Invernochty, later 
lst Lord Balmerino, 279, 284, 441 

Elphinstone, John, 2nd Lord Balmerino, 
448 

Elphinstone, Robert, 3rd Lord, 310 

Elphinstone, William, bishop of 
Aberdeen, 53, 54 

England, Scotland’s relations with, 12, 
47, 50, 58, 80, 107, 115, 133, 211-36, 
242-5, 313-14, 331, 344, 346, 353-4; 
see also union of crowns 

Epictetus, Greek philosopher, 405, 411 

Epicurus, Greek philosopher, 250-1 

episcopacy, 10-11, 263, 275, 313, 334, 
366, 371, 375, 377, 381, 396-7, 406-7 

Erasmus, humanist, 69, 413 

Erastianism, 11, 136, 146 

Erroll, earls of, see Hay 

Erskine, John, 1st earl of Mar, regent, 
130, 133-5, 140, 143 

Erskine, John, 2nd earl of Mar, 214, 
219-20, 222-3, 291, 310, 314, 318, 
322, 327, 333-4, 335, 436 

Erskine, John, of Dun, superintendent of 
Angus, 130, 134, 137, 140, 144 

Erskine, Sir Thomas, gentleman of the 
chamber, 249 

Esneval, Charles de Prunélé, baron d, 
ambassador, 225 

Ettrick Forest, 17-8, 24, 31 

excommunication, 58, 76, 164, 272-3, 
275 


Fairlie, Alexander, of Braid, 326 

Falkland, palace of, 282, 283, 293, 347 

Farnese, Alejandro, duke of Parma, 212, 
245 

fasting, 74, 113, 331, 424 

Fénelon, see Salignac 

Fergus, Saint, 95 

Ferguson, David, minister, 136 

Feria, duke of, see Suarez 

Fetteresso, 96 

Fife, 326, 430-1; earldom of, 18, 24, 39; 
presbytery of, 331; synod of, 272, 332 

Finchale, 92 

Fintray, 173 

fishing, 306, 447 
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Flagellants, 79 

Fleming, Jean, Lady Thirlestane, 281, 
285 

Fleming, John, 6th Lord, 309 

Flodden, battle of, 15, 43, 50, 51, 89 

Fockart, Janet, merchant of Edinburgh, 
340-1, 342, 355 

Forbes, John, 8th Lord, 310, 317, 322, 
326 

Forbes, John, minister of Alford, 396 

Forbes, John, of Corse, minister, 378 

Forbes, Patrick, bishop of Aberdeen, 
381, 398-9 

Forbes, William, bishop of Edinburgh, 
392 

Forfar, 437 

Forrester, James, provost of Dundee, 286 

Fotheringham, Thomas, of Powrie, 437 

Foulis, Thomas, goldsmith, 341-2, 360 

Foulis, William, 349 

Fowler, Thomas, 245 

Fowler, William, merchant of Edinburgh, 
340, 355 

France, 53, 56, 61, 71, 103, 107, 116, 
204, 241-2, 248, 250, 264, 339, 344, 
354, 385; culture of, 101, 104, 121, 
199, 207, 412; kings of, 46, 361; 
Scottish diplomatic relations with, 
63, 213, 217, 221-2, 225, 227-8, 243, 
346-7, 354-6, 360 

Francis I, king of France, 58, 66, 344 

Frankdeveill, Anthone, 203 

Fraser, Simon, 6th Lord Lovat, 310 

Friar Tuck, 175 

Frossomont, priest, 225 

Fullarton, Adam, dean of guild of 
Edinburgh, 137, 141 


Galloway, lordship of, 39 

Galloway, Patrick, minister, 279, 312, 
376, 380 

Garden, Gilbert, minister, 136 

Garter, order of, 293 

general assembly, 262, 263, 266-71, 297, 
367, 372, 379, 384, 392; commission 
of, 315, 330, 332 

Geneva, 259, 263, 276, 385 

George IV, king of Great Britain, 294 

Geraardsbergen, 77 

Germany, 85, 202, 250, 293, 303, 353 

Gest of Robyn Hode, The, 170-1 

Gibb, Elizabeth, 284 

Gifford, Alexander, priest, 78 

Giles, Saint, 71 
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Gillies, Patrick, of Glenkirk, 84 

Glamis, Lord and master of, see Lyon 

Glasgow, 72, 75, 95, 196, 199, 341, 429, 
439-41; population of, 432; presbytery 
of, 271; university of, 259, 261, 263, 
264, 275, 306, 398 

Glencairn, earls of, see Cunningham 

Glenlivet, battle of, 298-9, 302, 304, 306, 
327 

Goderic, Saint, 93 

Golden Act, see acts of parliament 

Golden Fleece, order of, 62 

goldsmiths, 200, 341 

Gondomar, count of, see Sarmiento 

Gordon, Adam, of Auchindoun, 240 

Gordon, Alexander, 11th earl of 
Sutherland, 152 

Gordon, Alexander, 3rd earl of Huntly, 
34-5, 53 

Gordon, George, 4th earl of Huntly, 154 

Gordon, George, 5th earl of Huntly, 240 

Gordon, George, 6th earl of Huntly, 
213, 219-23, 225, 227-30, 232, 234-5, 
273, 275, 298-9, 306, 307, 308, 310, 
314, 330, 334, 335, 355, 381; see also 
Catholic earls 

Gordon, James, SJ, 216, 225, 233, 246, 
302, 303-4, 305, 307-8 

Gordon, John, 13th earl of Sutherland, 
310 

Gordon, Margaret, 154 

Gordon, Sir Robert, of Gordonstoun, 
317 

Gourlay, Robert, burgess of Edinburgh, 
355 

Govan, 263-5 

Gowrie Conspiracy, 347, 399 

Gowrie, countess of, see Stewart, Jean; 
earls of, see Ruthven 

Graham, John, 3rd earl of Montrose, 
221, 225, 228-9, 234-5, 310 

Graham, John, 6th earl of Menteith, 
310 

Grant, John, of Freuchie, 22-3 

Grant, Patrick, of Glenmoriston, 157 

Gray, Agnes, 242 

Gray, Agnes, 284 

Gray, Patrick, 5th Lord, 310 

Gray, Patrick, master of, 216-21, 224-5, 
228, 232, 237, 239, 242-5, 252, 354 

Guelders, duke of, see Arnold 

Guise, Charles de, cardinal of Lorraine, 
107 

Guise, Claude de, 1st duke of, 63 
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Guise, Henri de, 3rd duke of, 217, 221, 
232, 333 

Gunpowder Plot, 417 

guns, 65-6, 176, 278, 288, 358 

Gustis, Alexander, 77 

Guthrie, collegiate church of, 144 

gypsies, 177, 185 


Haddington, 173, 178, 181, 184, 430, 
438, 439, 441 

Halkerston, Adam, 238 

Halkerston, George, burgess of 
Edinburgh, 238 

Halkerston, James, burgess of 
Edinburgh, 238 

Halkerston, Captain James, 10, 237-55 

Halkerston, Thomas, provost of 
Crichton, 238 

Halkerston, William, 238 

Halkett, Sir George, of Pitfirrane, 180 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, 214, 220-36 
passim, 305, 310 

Hamilton, Gavin, notary, 163 

Hamilton, Gavin, of Airdrie, 247 

Hamilton, Isabel, Lady Seton, 284, 285 

Hamilton, James, 1st earl of Arran, 53, 
180 

Hamilton, James, 2nd earl of Arran, 
duke of Chatelherault, 53, 154-5 

Hamilton, James, 3rd earl of Arran, 285, 
310 

Hamilton, Sir James, of Finnart, 60 

Hamilton, John, 241 

Hamilton, John, archbishop of St 
Andrews, 128, 132 

Hamilton, Lord John, 214, 219-21, 278, 
284, 285, 286, 289, 291, 293, 321-2, 
327, 333-4, 335 

Hamilton, Libra, 284 

Hamilton, Robert, of Ecclesmachan, 326 

Hamilton, Thomas, earl of Melrose, 379 

hammermen, 193, 200 

Hampton Court conference, 372, 377, 
382 

Harlaw, John, master saddler, 360 

Haswell, sir James, 54 

Hay, Andrew, minister, 137 

Hay, Edmund, SJ, 216, 225 

Hay, Francis, 9th earl of Erroll, 236, 
298-9, 307, 308, 310, 322; see also 
Catholic earls 

Hay, Helen, Lady Livingstone, 314, 327 

Hay, James, 7th Lord Yester, 309 

Hay, John, provost of Edinburgh, 446 
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Hay, Richard Augustine, 177 

Hay, William, 5th earl of Erroll, 51, 52, 
53, 54 

healing wells, 176 

Hecatombe Christiana, 398 

Henderson, James, 201 

Henri d'Angoulême, Grand Prieur de 
Provence, 241-2, 252 

Henrietta Maria, queen of Great Britain, 
65, 294 

Henry II, king of France, 241 

Henry IIL, king of France, 221, 333 

Henry Stewart, prince, 51, 53, 204, 294, 
314, 327, 346, 348, 350-1, 377 

Henry V, king of England, 66 

Henry VII, king of England, 39-40 

Henry VIII, king of England, 36, 58, 66, 
115, 160, 199 

Henry, king of Navarre, 345, 356 

Henry, viscount of Rohan, 356 

Henryson, James, advocate, 40 

Hepburn, James, 4th earl of Bothwell, 
159 

Heriot, George, goldsmith, 341-2, 350, 
360 

Herries, Lord, see Maxwell, William 

Highlands, 12, 19-20, 22, 24-5, 33-4, 
39, 153-4, 290-1, 306, 338, 406-7; 
see also Isles, lordship of; sorners 

Holstein, duke of, see Ulrik 

Holt, William, SJ, 216, 225 

Holy Land, see Palestine 

Holyrood, abbey of, 44, 63, 65, 167, 
280-1, 287; palace of, 57, 161, 118-20, 
247, 248, 281, 283, 287, 290, 319-20, 
346, 348-9, 352-3, 354, 358 

Home, Alexander, 6th Lord, 247, 309 

Home, Alexander, master of, later 5th 
Lord Home, 155, 239, 242 

Home, Alexander, minister and poet, 
324 

Home, Alexander, of North Berwick, 440 

Home, family of, 155; Lady, see Douglas, 
Christian; see also Hume 

Home, George, 4th Lord, 238 

Home, George, earl of Dunbar, 441 

Home, Sir James, of Cowdenknowes, 284 

Home, Janet, 284 

Home, Katherine, 238-9 

Home, Margaret, Countess Marischal, 
284 

Home, Sir Patrick, of Polwarth, 
comptroller, 27 

Home, William, of Ayton, 284 
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Hoppringle, David, 340 
Horace, Roman poet, 409, 416 
Houston, John, of that Ilk, 440 
humanism, 69, 80, 113-15, 191, 416 
Hume, Patrick, of Polwarth, poet, 108 
Hungary, 83 
Hunsdon, Lord, see Carey, Henry 
Huntly, countess of, see Stewart, 
Henrietta; earls of, see Gordon 
Hutchinson, David, shipowner, 349-50 
Hutton, John, of Ballilisk, 161 


Ibarra, Stephan d’, 302 

Inchkeith, 240 

indulgences, 72, 74-5, 82 

Inglis, James, master tailor, 341, 360 

Innermeath, Lord, see Stewart, James 

Inveraray, castle of, 158 

Inverkeithing, 441 

Inverness, 173, 379, 431, 432 

Tona, 46 

Ireland, 87-8, 92, 213, 216, 217, 230, 
248, 365, 366, 374, 392, 445 

Irvine, 401 

Irvine, Christopher, physician, 206 

Isles, lordship of, 19, 30, 39 

Italy, 81, 199, 207, 339 


Jaffa, 83-4 

James I, king of Scots, 19, 25-6, 50, 77, 
90-1 

James II, king of Scots, 21, 78, 84 

James III, king of Scots, 21, 26, 38, 51, 
59, 66, 77-9, 200, 237-8, 282, 290, 
359 

James IV, king of Scots, 13, 15, 18-19, 
21-2, 24-5, 27, 30, 34-5, 38-41, 51, 
55, 57, 59, 64, 77, 89-91, 95-6, 172, 
204, 238, 241, 343 

James V, king of Scots, 9, 38, 70, 74, 
77, 91, 96, 101, 111, 154, 343; and 
coronations, 43, 44, 45, 54-6, 58-9, 
61-3, 66-7 

James VI, king of Scots, later James VI 
& I, king of Great Britain, 1, 12, 20, 
51, 54, 65, 108, 162, 247, 249, 399, 
438; and 1596 coup, 312, 317-23, 327, 
333-5, 407; and royal court, 337-63 
passim; baptism of (1566), 51, 99-100, 
115, 160; education of, 263; foreign 
policies of, 12, 211-12, 214-20, 
222-36; religious policies of, 12, 273, 
301, 302, 313-15, 331, 365-93 passim, 
402-3, 406; writings of, 237, 306, 
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320, 330, 372; see also Anna, queen 
of Scots 

James VII & IL, king of Great Britain, 61 

James, Saint, 55, 75, 89 

Jamieson, Alexander, provost of Cupar, 
444 

Jedburgh, 76, 442; master of, see Kerr, 
Sir Andrew 

Jerusalem, 73, 80-3, 85, 97 

Jesus, Society of, 216, 225, 226, 233-4, 
295-310 passim, 403-4 

John Balliol, king of Scots, 47 

John of Austria (‘Don John), 241 

John of Bridlington, Saint, 115 

John the Commonweal, 103 

John XXII, pope, 47 

Johnstone, Archibald, of Wariston, 
311-12, 336 

Johnstone, Arthur, poet, 406 

Johnstone, Edward, merchant of 
Edinburgh, 317 

‘Jok up a Land; 383-4 

Jossie, Robert, merchant of Edinburgh, 
341 

jubilees, 74-5, 77, 81-2, 86-7, 89, 97 

Julius II, pope, 57, 97 

justices of the peace, 435 


Kaas, Anne, 285 

Katherine, Saint, 72 

Keith, Annas, countess of Moray, 163 

Keith, George, 4th Earl Marischal, 220, 
310, 348 

Keith, Robert, 1st Lord Altrie, 305 

Keith, William, 241 

Keith, William, 2nd Earl Marischal, 51, 
52, 53, 54 

Kelso, presbytery of, 185 

Kennedy, John, 5th earl of Cassillis, 309 

Kennedy, John, 6th earl of Cassillis, 448 

Kennedy, John, of Blairquhan, 320, 323, 
326 

Kennedy, Margaret, countess of Orkney, 
285, 340 

Kennedy, Quintin, abbot of Crossraguel, 
126 

Kennedy, Thomas, of Bargany, 320, 323, 
326 

Kentigern, Saint, 72 

Kerr, Andrew, of Faldonside, 326 

Kerr, Sir Andrew, master of Jedburgh, 
442 

Kerr, Clement, dean of guild of 
Edinburgh, 354 
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Kerr, George, 305 

Kerr, Mark, Lord Newbattle, 305 

Kerr, Mary, 284 

Kerr, Robert, bailie of Edinburgh, 353 

Kilmarnock, 305 

Kilmaurs, 305 

Kilwinning, 95 

king’s chamber, 316, 322, 325 

Kinghorn, 441, 445; earl of, see Lyon, 
John 

kingship, 12-13, 16-41 passim, 44, 66-7, 
106, 112, 365-93 passim, 434; ‘New 
Monarchy; 36 

Kinloch, laird of, 280 

kirk sessions, see presbyteries and kirk 
sessions 

Kirkcaldy, 331, 349, 432, 436, 441 

Kirkcaldy, John, tailor, 247 

Kirkcaldy, Sir William, of Grange, 
239-40, 355 

Kirkcaldy, William, of Grange, 326 

Kirkcudbright, 379, 429, 441 

Kirkpatrick, Sir Thomas, of Closeburn, 
438 

Kirkwall, 75, 92 

knighthood, 53, 83, 284 

Knox, John, provost of St Andrews, 443 
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